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PREFACE 


HERE  IS  A  BOOK  whicli  IS  hoth  pJc^sant  and  informative; 
and  it  may  he  widely  read.  Certainly  those  of  us  who  exist 
rather  permanently  under  the  tasseled  mortarboard,  as 
well  as  the  many  more  oi  us  who  have  worn  it  only  on 
some  hot  June  day,  will  in  one  fashion  or  another  he  mag- 
netized hy  the  subject  oi  this  volume:  the  college  novel. 

How  this  hook  happens  to  appear  in  its  present  guise, 
under  the  imprint  oi  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press  and  in  the  Crosscurrents  series,  with  this  particular 
preface  writer,  is  itseli  a  college-novel  anecdote. 

In  ig6i,  when  I  was  an  official  oi  the  College  English 
Association,  the  editor  oi  that  organizations  journal,  the 
CEA  Critic — Proiessor  Donald  Sears,  now  oi  Skidmore 
College — asked  me  to  write  an  essay  on  the  academic 
novel.  The  result  appeared  in  the  May  issue  as  ^'Campus 
in  Wonderland/'  and  it  hrought  a  storm  oi  mail.  Some  oi 
this  was  expected,  since  a  short  article  couldnt  possihly 
discuss  everyone's  iavorite  hook  on  the  suhject:  suggested 
additions  arrived  by  every  post,  and  some  publishers  even 
sent  hooks  which  hadnt  heen  mentioned.  But  a  good 
many  oi  the  letters  simply  expressed  happiness  because 
someone  had  written  on  the  suhject. 

One  oi  my  correspondents  after  publication  oi  the  arti- 
cle was  John  O.  Lyons,  author  of  the  present  volume,  who 
kindly  sent  a  copy  oi  his  hihliography,  which  appears  in 
ampHEcation  at  the  end  oi  this  hook.  He  and  I  discussed 
this  hihliography,  and  ultimately  he  sent  along  the  manu- 
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sciipt  oi  his  full  study  oi  the  college  novel  So  here  it  is, 
infoimative  and  pleasant,  as  noted  earlier.  It's  a  subject 
that's  fun  to  deal  with,  and  yet  it  needs  the  full  scholarly 
treatment  which  Mr.  Lyons  has  given  it  without  neglect- 
ing its  possibilities  of  liveliness.  In  its  admirable  organiza- 
tion and  its  varied  comments,  this  hook  is  itself  an  attrac- 
tive history  of  American  academic  life. 

My  copies  of  the  May,  1961,  CEA  Critic  seem  to  have 
become  mislaid,  and  because  I  am  writing  this  with 
Mr.  Lyons'  proofsheets  at  hand,  which  are  screaming  to 
go  to  the  printer,  I  haven't  time  to  write  and  ask  Don 
Sears  to  rush  one  of  those  copies  of  the  CEA  Critic  to  me; 
but  I  can  remember  some  of  the  points  I  made.  One  of 
them  was  this:  the  college  novel  presents  a  challenge  of  a 
different  kind  from  almost  any  other  type  of  fiction,  since 
in  this  genre  the  author  is  confronted  by  two  contrasting 
communities,  the  permanent  {faculty  members)  and  the 
temporary  (students).  The  interplay  between  them  is 
dynamic,  and  regrettably  most  college  novels  don't  deal 
with  this  particular  situation,  which  seems  to  me  the  es- 
sential one.  Most  of  them  unfortunately  focus  only  on 
either  student  or  faculty  experiences.  The  reason  may  be 
that,  as  Mr.  Lyons  notes,  most  such  novels  are  autobiogra- 
phies of  ex-students;  some  are  of  course  faculty  auto- 
biographies. George  WelJer  extensively  wrote  of  both 
communities  in  Not  to  Eat,  Not  for  Love  (1933),  which 
I  think  Mr.  Lyons  somewhat  underrates — and  Jet  me  say 
at  once  that  in  dealing  with  a  subject  as  many-sided  as  the 
one  Mr.  Lyons  has  chosen,  he  is  going  to  run  into  some 
disagreement;  that  is  inherent  in  the  situation.  Let  me 
add  that  no  editor  should  mind  passing  for  publication 
and  writing  friendly  prefaces  to  books  which  say  many 
things  he  doesn't  go  along  with  (so  long  as  the  books  don't 
seem  entirely  blather);  our  life  outside  iron  curtains  and 
vicious  brick  walls  (and  outside  the  Eerce  intolerance  of 
critical  cliques  such  as  the  one  at  present  spreading  its 
stiE  inRuence  over  England  and  parts  of  America) — our 
life  among  men  of  freedom  of  thought  doesn't  require 
line-by-line  agreement  with  any  extended  statement. 

So  much  for  that;  now  back  to  Mr.  Lyons'  book  which, 
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as  noted  earlier,  deals  with  a  many-sided  subject.  Just  how 
many-sided  it  is,  Mr.  Lyons  is  one  oi  the  fiist  to  show  us, 
with  his  divisions  of  the  discussion  into  novels  about  ec- 
centric professoiSy  about  problems  oi  academic  freedom, 
about  hotcha  undeigiaduates  and  more  solemn  under- 
graduates, and  so  on.  As  I've  said,  it's  entertaining,  and 
it's  valuable,  and  it's  a  history  oi  our  campus  Hie. 

In  many  ways,  the  academic  novel  can  contribute  im- 
portant revelations  about  our  national  existence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  iorm  is  too  oiten  the  victim  oi  triviality,  as 
Mr.  Lyons  shows — for  example,  his  criticism  oi  James 
Dunton's  Wild  Asses  (1924)  points  out  that  it  ''has  a 
crealcing  musical-comedy  love  story";  and  what  he  says 
about  Irving  Stone's  Pageant  of  Youth  (1933) — 'This  is  a 
tediously  and  dully  detailed  autobiographical  novel  which 
might  have  been  better  had  Stone  omitted  many  anec- 
dotes which  seem  to  be  based  on  smutty  hearsay" — is  a 
rather  excellent  criticism  oi  all  the  works  oi  this  now  best- 
selling  author.  Mr.  Lyons,  you  see,  is  sharply  critical;  he 
continually  makes  value  judgments. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  Ends  so  few  oi  these  novels  to  praise, 
but  iew  worth  much  praise  exist  within  the  range  oi  his 
subject  matter.  In  his  words,  ''the  novel  oi  academic  Hie 
has  fostered  no  Sophocles."  As  I've  indicated,  it's  a  iorm 
which  hasn't  been  taken  too  seriously — one  reason  why 
George  Weller's  Not  to  Eat,  Not  for  Love  seems  to  many 
oi  us  so  good.  This  book  was  obviously  inspired  by  the 
technique  oi  John  Dos  Passos  {Mr.  Lyons  mentions  some 
other  modern  authors  who  may  have  influenced  WeJJer), 
and  since  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  we  were  all 
conscious  oi  what  was  then  called  the  collective  novel,  we 
appreciate  the  way  in  which  WelJer  managed  to  Ex  his 
camera  on  both  the  faculty  and  the  students.  The  book  is 
somewhat  dated,  true,  ii  only  because  Harvard  and  its  Yard 
have  changed  somewhat;  but  as  a  story  it  still  seems  to  me 
very  Ene.  The  Professor's  House,  by  Willa  Gather,  is  an- 
other Ene  college  novel,  one  dealing  largely  with  faculty 
problems — though  Tom  Outland's  student  days  are  par- 
tially covered.  Mr.  Lyons  says  that  Proiessor  St.  Peter 
didn't  really  have  to  be  a  proiessor  at  all;  but  Willa  Gather 
was  examining  American  values,  doing  so  with  an  acid 
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eye,  and  it  was  convenient  to  have  the  highly  educated 
St.  Peter  so  keenly  aware,  as  a  histoiian  of  other  civiliza- 
tions, and  it  was  skillful  of  the  author  to  make  him  the 
central  recording  consciousness  in  the  hook. 

Because  Mr.  Lyons  is  writing  exclusively  of  the  Ameri- 
can academic  novel,  he  skips  such  items  as  C.  P.  Snow's 
The  Masters,  that  picture  of  savage  inRghting  in  a  Cam- 
bridge college,  hut  he  does  get  into  other  literatures  when 
he  valuably  examines  the  Bildungsroman  as  a  form,  as  well 
as  the  Kiinstlerroman — many  of  our  campus  stories  are 
cast  inevitably  in  these  moulds. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lyons  could  have  gone  farther  back,  and 
he  does  at  least  cite  Chaucer;  but  aren't  Plato's  Dialogues, 
culiminating  in  the  end  of  academic  freedom  as  far  as 
Socrates  is  concerned — aren't  these  really  college  novels? 
And  certainly,  one  of  the  classics  of  the  genre  is  a 
masterpiece  by  that  too-much  neglected  author,  George 
Moore:  Heloise  and  Abelard.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  re- 
current situations  of  the  genre,  the  love  affair  between 
professor  and  co-ed,  though  in  this  case  the  professor  is 
punished  by  a  more  drastically  painful  method  than 
boards  of  trustees  usually  apply. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Lyons'  concern  is  with  the  American 
campus  novel,  beginning  with  Hawthorne's  Fanshawe 
{1828).  From  that  story  of  Harley  College,  undoubtedly 
based  on  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Lyons  takes  us  through  the  long 
story  of  the  subject  to  our  own  time,  to  the  campus  world 
of  Mary  McCarthy,  Randall  Jarrell,  Stringfellow  Barr, 
Carlos  Baker,  and  their  immediate  successors.  In  most 
cases  Mr.  Lyons  gives  full  identihcation,  tells  you  what 
campus  is  involved  in  which  roman  a  clef.  But  he  does 
more  than  merely  draw  up  a  catalogue  and  name  names; 
he  provides  those  evaluations  I  spoke  of  earlier,  and  he 
most  valuably  sees  the  subject  in  the  round,  and  the  study 
becomes  a  kind  of  history  of  American  academic  life  itself. 

Once  more,  this  is  a  pleasant  and  informative  book,  and 
one  which  may  be — which  should  be — widely  read. 

HARRY  T.   MOORE 

University  of  Colorado 
August  2,  1962 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  NOVEL  of  acadcmic  life  in  America  must 
inevitably  be  concerned  more  with  the  history  of  the  novel 
as  a  literary  form  and  social  document  than  with  genius. 
Only  a  few  such  novels  are  by  major  authors,  and  a  few 
others  are  what  the  movie  people  call  "sleepers/'  but  the 
bulk  of  them  have  suffered  one  edition  and  then  been 
consigned  to  the  remainder  piles.  Many  of  the  worst  are 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  particular  axe  the  author  has 
to  grind,  or  simply  because  of  their  abysmal  ineptness. 
This  general  lack  of  excellence  poses  several  questions. 

The  milieu  of  the  academic  world,  at  least  in  Aristo- 
telian terms,  would  seem  to  be  well-fitted  for  the  novelist. 
For  Aristotle  the  most  effective  dramatic  action  is  one 
which  involves  a  unity  of  plot,  characters  who  are  in- 
teresting (if  not  noble),  and  thought  which  is  well- 
expressed.  The  academic  world  offers  a  certain  insulation 
which  gives  the  novelist  the  chance  to  enclose  the  action 
in  time  and  place.  It  also  contains  people  for  whom  ideas 
as  well  as  actions  are  important  enough  to  precipitate 
crises.  The  teacher  and  the  student  should  also  be  able  to 
articulate  their  problems.  And  yet  the  novel  of  academic 
life  has  fostered  no  Sophocles. 

The  potentialities  of  the  student  as  a  subject  for  fiction 
were  pointed  out  by  George  Saintsbury  in  1898. 

There  can  be,  or  should  be,  few  passages  in  life  with 
greater  capabilities  than  that  when  a  man  is  for  the  first 
time  almost  his  own  master,  for  the  first  time  wholly  arbiter 
of  whatsoever  sports  and  whatsoever  studies  he  shall  pur- 
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sue,  and  when  he  is  subjected  to  local,  historical  and  other 
influences,  sensual  and  suprasensual,  such  as  might  not 
only  'draw  three  souls  out  of  a  weaver,'  but  infuse  some- 
thing like  a  soul  even  into  the  stupidest  and  most  grace- 
less of  boys.^ 

It  would  seem  that  Saintsbury  has  a  point,  but  the  truth 
is  that  the  novel  of  undergraduate  life — whether  written 
by  the  initiates  or  the  initiators — ^has  most  often  been 
dull  fare.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  side  with  Isabel  Pat- 
terson who,  in  a  review  of  The  Education  of  Peter  by 
John  Wiley  (1924),  said,  "I  doubt  if  an  undergrad  is 
worth  a  novel."  ^  And  yet  many  novelists  have  been  able 
to  make  the  initiations  into  life  of  youths  and  even  chil- 
dren fascinating.  Certainly  Dickens,  Dostoyevsky,  Proust, 
Mann,  and  Moravia  have  been  able  to  do  this,  and  so 
Saintsbury's  observation  must  be  allowed  some  truth. 
Perhaps  even  more  curious  is  the  case  of  the  teacher  of 
the  young.  He  would  seem  to  offer  an  interesting  and  at- 
tractive protagonist  for  the  novelist  because  he  would  be 
the  most  prominent  example  of  a  modern  humanistic 
truth-seeker  and  articulate  moralist.  But  he  has  inherited 
neither  the  mantle  of  Faust  nor  of  Don  Quixote.  He  is 
rarely  presented  as  either  trafficking  with  the  devil  at  the 
risk  of  his  soul  or  jousting  with  a  creed  outworn  against 
a  crass  modern  world.  Even  professors  have  a  tendency 
to  present  the  professor  as  a  befuddled,  chalk-covered, 
impotent  half-man.  He  is  often  the  subject  for  weary 
humor  just  this  side  of  a  lampoon  or  analyzed  as  a  grasp- 
ing backbiter  and  intellectual  fraud. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  novel  which  Lionel  Trill- 
ing discusses  in  a  slightly  Aristotelian  fashion.  "The  char- 
acteristic work  of  the  novel  is  to  record  the  illusion  that 
snobbery  generates  and  to  try  to  penetrate  to  the  truth 
which,  as  the  novel  assumes,  lies  hidden  beneath  all  the 
false  appearances."  ^  Trilling  continues  to  say  that  this 
concern  with  snobbery,  and  what  Fielding  calls  the  ridicu- 
lous, depends  on  a  sense  of  class  structure.  He  contends 
that  this  is  something  that  is  indigenous  to  the  English, 
French,  and  Russian  novels,  but  that  the  novel  **as  I  have 
described    it    has    never    really    established    itself    in 
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America/'*  However,  the  novels  of  Howells,  James,  and 
Steinbeck  prove  that  the  novel  in  America  has  not  been 
unconscious  of  class,  and  I  think  that  the  work  of  each  of 
these  demands  a  qualification  of  Trilling's  point.  There 
seems  to  be  agreement  that  a  sense  of  class  structure  is 
necessary  for  satire  and  humor  in  the  novel — as  well  as 
the  Aristotelian  terror  arising  from  the  fall  of  the  protago- 
nist. Certainly  the  novel  of  academic  life  has  wrung  a 
good  deal  of  satire  as  well  as  pathos  out  of  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  power  and  prestige  from  the 
demos-freshman  to  the  tyrant-president.  Yet  the  novel  of 
academic  life  has  fostered  no  Fielding,  Flaubert,  or 
Tolstoy. 

The  major  American  novelists  have  avoided  the 
academy.  Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  their  British 
mentors  were  not  associated  with  the  universities  and 
wisely  avoided  writing  about  things  they  did  not  know. 
Mortimer  Proctor  in  his  study  of  the  Enghsh  university 
novel  confesses  that  he  had  to  look  hard  for  early  treat- 
ments of  English  university  life.  He  begins  with  Fielding's 
Mr.  Wilson  in  Joseph  Andrews  and  the  Man  of  the  Hill 
in  Tom  Jones.^  These  are  both  characters  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  horrors  of  eighteenth-century  English  uni- 
versity life  and  rejected  it  in  favor  of  rural  contemplation. 
Since  Fielding  many  novels  of  academic  life  have  shown 
a  preference  for  a  bucolic  to  a  cloistered  existence.  The 
type  may  be  even  more  prominent  in  America  where 
there  have  been  many  cousins  to  the  English  novels  about 
undergraduates  who  get  their  real  education  by  punting 
on  the  Cam,  or  during  a  summer's  walking  tour  of  the 
Highlands.  This  type  of  novel  involves  an  essentially 
romantic  and  pastoral  rejection  of  the  sophisticated  bump- 
tiousness and  Godless  analysis  of  the  academy.  Curiously, 
this  most  serious  type  of  novel  of  academic  life  is  basically 
anti-intellectual. 

The  other  major  early  type  of  university  novel  that 
Proctor  discovers  is  the  jest  book  which  revels  in  that  very 
bumptious  town  and  gown  horseplay  which  revolted 
Fielding.  These  were  often  written  by  the  most  addle- 
headed  products  of  the  universities,  and  frequently  for 
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boys,  if  not  for  boyish  men.  They  continue  the  type  of 
humor  that  extends  through  hterature  from  Chaucer's 
''Reeve's  Tale"  to  Charley's  Aunt.  When  the  product  of 
this  hne  is  of  lasting  interest  and  quahty  it  would  seem 
that  a  genius,  such  as  Chaucer,  has  overcome  his  slight 
material. 

In  general  the  English  university  novel  is  sparse  be- 
cause the  novelists  were  not  university  men  or  the  men 
in  the  universities  did  not  write  novels.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  beginning  when  the  novel  was  for  young  ladies 
and  even  so  was  not  quite  a  respectable  form.  Certainly 
a  don  like  Thomas  Gray  would  not  have  written  one. 
And  later,  when  the  university  men  did  write  novels 
(Thackeray,  Blackmore,  Pater,  Stevenson),  it  was  not 
conventional  to  write  them  about  university  life.  Many  of 
the  same  forces  were  working  on  the  American  novel 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  only  major  American 
novelist  who  was  a  college  man  was  Hawthorne,  and  his 
early  Fanshawe  (1828)  is  set  at  a  romanticized  version  of 
Bowdoin  College  and  has  little  to  do  with  college  life.  Be- 
fore the  novel  is  over  Hawthorne  is  writing  about  abduc- 
tion, inheritances  and  family  strife — in  short  the  world 
where  the  novelist  conventionally  operates.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  a  number  of  informal  histories 
of  the  colleges  and  many  personal  reminiscences  of  col- 
lege pranks  (which  usually  conclude  with  a  moral  about 
climbing  from  rags  to  riches  by  honesty  and  industry). 
But  there  were  so  few  novels  of  academic  life  that 
Fanshawe  is  oddly  isolated.  There  were  a  number  of  Har- 
vard novelists  toward  the  end  of  the  century  who  at- 
tempted domestic  versions  of  Thomas  Hughes's  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford  (1861).  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  there  continued  to  be  a  dribble  of  novels 
about  undergraduates,  but  since  1925  they  have  been  pub- 
lished in  great  numbers.  Yet  the  major  American  novelists 
have  been  most  successful  writing  about  the  nonacademic 
world. 

Many  of  the  major  twentieth-century  American  novel- 
ists have  had  no  or  abortive  academic  experiences.  Dreiser 
was  at  Indiana  University  a  year,  Sherwood  Anderson  was 
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even  more  briefly  at  Wittenberg  College,  Faulkner  was  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  a  semester,  and  Hemingway 
received  much  of  his  education  in  a  Kansas  City  news- 
paper office.  Even  now  that  many  of  the  serious  novelists 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  order  to  finance  their  seriousness,  there  are  few  novels 
of  academic  life  from  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  Allen  Tate,  and  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  Tliey 
seem  to  acknowledge  that  the  novel  is  of  the  world  and 
that  the  campus  only  offers  thin  and  pallid  fare. 

But  the  thinness  and  pallidness  are  perhaps  a  conven- 
tion; perhaps  as  much  a  convention  as  that  which  de- 
mands that  the  life  outside  the  academy  be  vital  and 
interesting.  Certainly  there  are  the  Aristotelian  reasons  to 
think  that  an  articulate  hero  enmeshed  in  a  hierarchy  of 
prestige  could  be  the  basis  of  great  fiction.  But  in  the 
novel  the  conventions  have  not  worked  this  way.  Histori- 
cally the  novel's  audience  is  one  that  is  romantic  and  it 
does  not  want  a  cloistered  excitement.  It  is  an  audience 
which  has  perhaps  Protestant  suspicion  of  the  monastic 
nature  of  the  academy,  and  a  middle-class  anti-intellectual 
impatience  with  intellectual  drama.  For  this  reason  the 
academic  type  in  fiction  has  often  been  conventionalized 
and  labeled  satire  and  ridicule  so  that  the  novelist  and 
his  readers  can  quickly  get  back  to  the  real  world  of  men 
or  the  forest  where  true  education  takes  place.  Such  con- 
ventions are  formidable,  and  even  when  they  are  over- 
come the  result  may  not  be  inherently  a  great  work  of 
literature,  but  one  which  blinds  us  by  its  literary  audacity. 

I  consider  a  novel  of  academic  life  one  in  which  higher 
education  is  treated  with  seriousness  and  the  main  char- 
acters are  students  or  professors.  This  eliminates  from 
consideration  juveniles  and  mysteries.  There  are  a  number 
of  works  for  girls  which  strive  to  teach  them  how  young 
ladies  are  expected  to  behave  at  college.  There  are  also 
the  companion  works  for  boys  which  are  less  restrained 
in  their  description  of  high  jinks,  and  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  education  received  from  the  big  game, 
at  the  very  end  of  which  and  over  astounding  odds  the 
hero  scores  the  winning  touchdown.  The  present  genera- 
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tion  of  youth  seems  to  be  reading  other  things,  for  these 
ivied  Horatio  Algers  are  less  numerous  than  they  once 
were.  Another  category  which  can  be  ehminated  on 
grounds  of  frivoHty  is  the  comic  novel  of  academic  life. 
They  merely  exaggerate  and  revel  in  the  pat  conventions 
which  plague  the  serious  novels. 

A  more  diflEcult  distinction  to  make  is  between  those 
works  which  treat  academic  life  only  in  part  and  those  in 
which  the  action  is  walled  by  the  yard  or  campus.  Many 
of  the  first  kind  are  by  important  authors  or  are  significant 
because  they  attempt  to  draw  the  difference  between  the 
college  world  and  the  world  outside.  An  example  of  this 
is  Fitzgerald's  This  Side  of  Paradise  (1920).  There  are 
other  important  novels  which  have  short  but  significant 
sections  dealing  with  academic  life.  In  such  cases  I  stretch 
my  definition  to  include  works  that  seem  especially  im- 
portant. 

Historically  the  novel  has  been  a  crusading  instrument. 
Swift,  Fielding,  and  Dickens  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
novelists  have  ridiculed  the  follies  or  flayed  the  sins  of 
men.  The  novel  of  academic  life  is  in  this  tradition,  for  it 
often  has  an  argument  to  make.  It  is  usually  a  pedagogical 
one,  although  it  may  also  be  an  argument  for  racial  or 
class  tolerance  or  academic  freedom.  These  arguments  are 
made,  as  they  have  been  made  before,  through  either  sat- 
ire or  pathos.  The  importance  of  such  arguments  to  the 
study  of  the  novel  of  academic  life  can  be  indicated  by  the 
correlation  between  the  production  of  the  novels  and  the 
heat  of  public  argument  over  education.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  novels  obviously  inspired  (or  provoked)  by  such 
educational  experiments  as  that  of  Alexander  Meikeljohn 
at  Amherst  and  Wisconsin,  Hutchins  and  Adler  at  St. 
John's,  and  Arthur  Morgan  at  Antioch. 

The  novel  of  academic  life  is  not  only  the  product  of 
reasoned  convictions  or  prejudices  about  educational 
philosophy,  but  it  is  often  the  product  of  the  spleen  of 
disgruntled  professors  or  students.  Such  works  contain 
charming  satire  or  horrifying  revelations  and  may  also 
make  shrewd  comments  on  the  educational  process.  But 
I  hardly  think  it  is  proper  to  attempt  to  examine  the  in- 
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stitutions  which  might  have  been  the  author's  original  in 
order  to  test  his  truthfulness.  We  may  learn  much  by 
seeing  how  a  writer  of  genius  manipulates  his  raw  ma- 
terials (as  we  compare  Shakespeare's  Greco-Roman  plays 
with  North's  Plutarch,  or  the  notebooks  of  Keats  with 
the  published  poems),  but  I  think  that  we  learn  little  if 
we  identify  each  of  the  characters  in  Bravig  Imbs's  romp 
The  Professor's  Wife  (1928)  with  members  of  the  Dart- 
mouth College  faculty.  The  most  I  shall  attempt  to  do  in 
this  direction  is  to  indicate  what  academic  experience  an 
author  has  had  and  let  the  gossip  be  a  matter  of  local 
interest. 

JOHN  O.   LYONS 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
June  1,  1962 
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SINCE  THE  RENAISSANCE  the  literary  portrait  of  the  scholar — 
whether  he  is  a  learner  or  a  teacher — shows  him  as  a  buf- 
foon to  be  laughed  at  or  a  Faust  to  be  hissed.  These  roles 
are  related,  for  one  is  the  comic  and  the  other  the  tragic 
handling  of  the  same  material.  By  leading  the  pit  in 
laughter  at  the  buffoon  or  pointing  to  the  damnation  of  a 
Faust,  the  artist  courts  a  public  that  is  essentially  cut  off 
from  the  world  of  the  scholar.  Either  method  congratulates 
the  common  man  on  his  common  sense  and  holy  in- 
nocence. 

In  the  ancient  and  the  medieval  worlds,  however,  a 
hero  could  also  be  a  scholar.  Alexander  and  Caesar  were 
serious  students  of  the  physical  world  and  the  history  of 
man,  and  Abelard  or  Roland  did  not  have  their  bravery 
fortified  with  dullness.  The  tradition  we  know  now  may 
be  the  result  of  a  changed  audience,  an  audience  domi- 
nated by  the  pit.  This  is  one  of  those  changes  in  cultural 
history  which  dates  from  the  Renaissance  and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  Chaucer  expresses  the  earlier  attitude. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  students  in  The  Canterbury  Tales. 
There  are  the  Cambridge  rowdies  of  the  Reeve's  tale  who 
are  guilty  of  a  prank  which  is  bawdier  than  anything  met 
with  in  the  nineteenth-century  tradition  of  town  and 
gown  rivalry  or  even  the  debaucheries  of  the  later  realistic 
tradition,  and  then  there  is  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  who 
would  'gladly  lerne"  and  "gladly  teche."  In  spite  of 
Chaucer's  famous  zest  for  all  phases  of  fourteenth-century 
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English  life,  there  is  httle  doubt  in  this  case  which  kind  of 
student  he  respects.  In  the  tradition  of  the  American 
novel  of  academic  life,  however,  the  students  of  the 
Reeve's  tale  would  be  involved  in  an  innocent  but  thigh- 
slapping  prank,  while  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  would  turn 
out  to  be  what  used  to  be  called  a  ''greasy  grind." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  change  to  an  attitude 
of  suspicion  toward  the  academic  man.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  hoary  forefathers  of  the  democratic  revolutions 
of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  that  democracy  would  only 
work  if  a  populace  was  literate,  most  people  held  the 
romantic  belief  that  democratic  action  was  successful 
only  if  it  was  based  on  common  sense  or  the  demands  of 
the  stomach.  The  very  mechanics  of  American  democ- 
racy— especially  from  the  time  of  Jackson's  presidency — 
nurtured  a  good  deal  of  demagoguery  based  upon  the 
popular  suspicion  of  the  subtlety  of  political  philosophy. 
As  the  focus  of  power  in  American  politics  moved  west 
from  New  England  and  the  Old  Dominion,  the  muscular 
virtues  of  the  bearded  noble  savages  who  were  making 
the  frontier  became  dominant.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
the  precious  balance  and  philosophical  niceties  of  The 
Federalist  Papers  were  not  impressive,  and  philosophy 
became  homely. 

The  advance  of  industrial  capitalism  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  another  cause  for  the  popular  suspicion 
of  the  academy.  The  mechanical  sciences  which  fathered 
and  made  this  advance  possible  were  eminently  practical 
ones.  It  was  engineering  which  laid  the  rails  and  built 
the  bridges  and  designed  the  mills,  not  philosophy.  And 
the  money  which  engineering  made  possible  was  used  to 
buy  and  sell  engineers,  so  it  was  unlikely  that  the  capitalist 
businessman  should  even  respect  the  engineer  when  his 
knowledge  brought  him  so  little  power. 

Even  in  New  England,  where  tradition  and  inherited 
wealth  might  make  us  expect  some  reverence  for  the 
academy,  the  attitude  toward  learning  took  an  odd  turn. 
The  change  from  the  early  colonial  Puritan  theocracy  to 
a  latitudinarian  democracy  involved  an  intellectual  process 
which  led   from   Calvinism   through   Arianism,   Deism, 
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Unitarianism,  and  the  Transcendentalism  of  Emerson's 
''Nature."  Calvin  imitated  the  intellectual  ordering  of  the 
universe  which  had  been  the  method  of  Aquinas.  But 
the  Transcendentalists  philosophized  in  the  backwash  of 
German  mysticism,  French  utopianism,  and  English  hter- 
ary  Romanticism,  and  the  result  was  a  general  distrust  of 
the  mind's  power  to  order  the  universe  intellectually.  It 
was  felt  that  an  organic,  instead  of  a  mechanic,  universe 
could  only  be  intuited,  instead  of  rationalized,  by  the 
philosopher.  In  *'The  American  Scholar"  Emerson  la- 
ments that  many  "meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries." 
He  is  perfectly  clear  in  his  view  that  study  without  action 
is  worse  than  action  without  study.  ''Books  are  for  the 
scholar's  idle  times.  When  he  can  read  God  directly,  the 
hour  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  other  men's  tran- 
scripts of  their  readings."  Here  in  1837  Emerson  expresses 
romantic  reservations  about  pure  contemplation,  reserva- 
tions which  turn  toward  the  end  of  the  century  into  a 
virtual  lampoon  of  the  academy.  The  curriculum  of  most 
colleges  in  nineteenth-century  America  had  little  relation 
to  what  the  students  knew  of  life,  so  it  was  especially  easy 
for  them  to  believe  that  their  true  education  had  to  come 
from  the  romantic  groves  beyond  the  campus  or  the  yard, 
and  later  the  real  mills  beyond  the  groves. 

The  earliest  novels  about  American  college  life  were 
written  in  this  atmosphere.  Hawthorne's  Fanshawe  is  the 
first  American  novel  of  academic  life.  Hawthorne  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  twenty-one  years 
after  it  had  graduated  its  first  class.  Fanshawe  was  pub- 
lished in  1828.  Hawthorne  thought  so  httle  of  it  that  he 
later  tried  to  have  the  copies  suppressed.  His  judgment 
was  sound,  for  the  novel  is  mainly  interesting  because  it 
treats  some  of  the  themes  which  were  to  characterize  his 
later  works.  But  the  novel  also  shows  some  attitudes  which 
characterize  later  novels  of  academic  life. 

Fanshawe  is  set  at  Harley  College  which  Hawthorne 
locates  in  the  wilds  of  New  England  and  dates  from  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  This  is  an  early  display  of  Haw- 
thorne's usual  compromise  between  real  places  and  never- 
never  land.  No  college  answers  Hawthorne's  description 
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of  Harley,  and  certainly  Dr.  Melmoth,  Harley's  eccentric 
but  lovable  president,  is  not  modeled  after  President  Allen 
who  was  thoroughly  disliked  while  Hawthorne  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Bowdoin.  ''But,  however  fanciful  might  be  his 
private  pursuits,  Dr.  Melmoth,  it  was  universally  allowed, 
was  diligent  and  successful  in  the  arts  of  instruction.  The 
young  men  of  his  charge  prospered  beneath  his  eye,  and 
regarded  him  with  an  affection  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  little  foibles  which  occasionally  excited  their  ridi- 
cule." [p.  75]  ^  Hawthorne  says  that  the  education  at 
Harley  was  a  practical,  not  a  theoretical  one  [p.  73],  and 
that  such  a  rural  education  was  inevitably  pious,  [p.  76] 
But  beyond  such  general  comments  Harley  College  is  al- 
most an  accidental  setting  for  the  story  which  Hawthorne 
tells. 

This  concerns  the  sensitive  Fanshawe  who  has  been  sent 
by  President  Melmoth  to  wander  the  woods  so  that  he  can 
recover  his  sanity  and  health.  He  is  a  prototype  of  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  and  a  host  of  other  conscience-stricken  soul- 
searchers  who  writhe  in  Hawthorne's  fiction.  There  is 
also  Edward  Walcott,  the  handsome  and  debonair  man 
of  the  college.  These  two  compete  for  the  hand  of  Ellen 
Langton,  the  ward  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melmoth  who  have 
no  children  of  their  own.  Mystery  is  added  to  the  tale 
when  Ellen's  father,  who  was  thought  to  have  drowned 
at  sea,  suddenly  returns.  The  Gothic  element  is  intro- 
duced with  a  chase  in  a  storm  after  the  abducted  Ellen. 
Finally  the  threads  of  mystery  and  romance  are  unraveled, 
the  wicked  get  their  come-uppance,  Fanshawe  dies  pro- 
claiming his  wisdom  born  of  Nature,  and  four  years  later 
Edward  marries  Ellen. 

Harley  College  is  lost  in  this  romantic  and  genteel  con- 
fection. Yet  even  though  Hawthorne  shows  us  very  little 
of  his  professors  and  students,  there  is  enough  here  to 
predict  the  attitudes  of  later  college  novels.  He  presents 
the  raw  materials  for  what  will  be  called  the  ''greasy 
grind,"  the  "fusser,"  and  the  absent-minded  professor. 
Fanshawe  is  not  one  of  Hawthorne's  Faustian  scholars. 
These  are  always  completely  damned,  as  is  the  scientist 
Alymer  in  "The  Birth-mark,"  who  tries  to  correct  the  last 
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imperfection  of  Nature  in  his  young  wife's  complexion. 
Fanshawe,  another  type,  'was  possessed  of  a  face  and 
form  such  as  Nature  bestows  on  none  but  her  favorites. 
There  was  a  nobleness  on  his  high  forehead,  which  time 
would  have  deepened  into  majesty;  and  all  his  features 
were  formed  with  a  strength  and  boldness,  of  which  the 
paleness,  produced  by  study  and  confinement,  could  not 
deprive  them."  [p.  88]  The  phrenological  signs  make  it 
clear  that  Fanshawe  is  something  of  a  saint.  But  this  saint- 
hood keeps  him  from  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  When 
he  rides  the  wooded  trails  he  reads  and  ignores  Nature, 
and  his  love  for  Ellen  is  not  the  healthy  love  which  Ed- 
ward Walcott  feels.  The  forces  of  Nature  and  Love  save 
some  later  Hawthornean  scholarly  egocentrics,  but  Fan- 
shawe has  forsaken  life  for  books  too  long  and  dies  before 
his  twentieth  year.  The  moral  is  that  study  is  more  than  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh — it  is  debilitating.  Tlie  other  signifi- 
cant portraits  in  Fanshawe  are  those  of  Edward  Walcott, 
an  early  big-man-on-campus,  and  Dr.  Melmoth.  He  is  an 
idle  scholar  and  an  impotent  husband — saved  from  severe 
ridicule  by  his  charming  eccentricities. 

It  seems  an  accident  that  there  should  be  a  novel  of 
academic  life  in  America  as  early  as  Fanshawe.  More  than 
a  generation  had  to  pass  before  the  American  college 
novel  got  its  real  start.  As  with  so  many  things,  the  novel 
of  academic  life  really  begins  at  Harvard.  Until  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  which  began  in  1869,  Harvard 
was  a  more  select  than  significant  institution.  At  various 
periods  it  seemed  to  follow  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Michigan  in  importance.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  age,  wealth,  and  sheer  educational  daring  of 
Harvard  became  increasingly  impressive.  Harvard  grew 
aware  of  itself  and  seemed  to  feel  a  need  to  express  this 
collective  self  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  undergradu- 
ates were  also  enchanted  with  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury novels  of  rowdiness  at  Oxford,  and  tried  to  compete. 
Until  the  turn  of  the  century  every  new  novel  of  academic 
hfe  which  appeared  was  compared  either  to  Cuthbert 
Bede's  [Edward  Bradley]  Mr.  Verdant  Green  series  (1853, 
1854,  1857),  or  with  even  greater  reverence  to  Thomas 
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Hughes's  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  (1861),  the  prototype 
and  most  successful  of  all  such  novels.  From  Dr.  Arnold's 
Rugby,  Tom  Brown  enters  Oxford  to  feel  the  initial  lone- 
liness and  frustration  which  seem  to  haunt  the  first  chap- 
ters of  all  novels  about  undergraduate  life.  And  then  he 
goes  through  a  long  period  of  conflict  between  the  values 
of  the  spendthrift  rake  Draysdale  and  the  poor,  studious, 
pious  Hardy.  After  many  falls  from  academic  and  moral 
grace  into  brawling  and  gambling,  Tom,  as  only  a  graduate 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  Rugby  could,  sees  the  light.  Such  was  the 
model  for  all  early  American  novels  of  academic  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  novel  writing  and  novel  reading 
Boston  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  should  touch  upon 
Harvard  matters.  The  earliest  is  The  Belle  of  Boston:  or 
the  Rival  Students  of  Cambridge^  by  Harry  Hazel  [Justin 
Jones]  (1844).  As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  thin  fare.  The 
novel  concerns  two  Harvard  men,  one  a  moral  New  Eng- 
lander,  the  other  a  dissolute  son  of  the  South,  who  battle 
for  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  they  saved  from  drown- 
ing. Harvard  is  far  in  the  background  of  this  tale  and  is 
probably  only  there  to  get  into  the  title  and  titillate  the 
reader.  H.  V.  Bail,  in  his  bibliography  of  Harvard  fiction, 
lists  several  slight  romances  of  this  nature.^  There  are  a 
number  which  were  obviously  inspired  by  the  success  of 
Tom  Brown.  These  include  William  Washburn's  Fair 
Harvard  (1869),  Frederick  Loring's  Two  College  Friends 
(1871),  George  Tripp's  Student-life  at  Harvard  (1876), 
and  Mark  Severance's  Hammersmith:  His  Harvard  Days 
(1878).  These  works  are  uniformly  episodic  accounts  of 
pranks,  athletic  events,  and  tavern  bouts,  ending  with  the 
young  men  getting  the  right  girls.  Each  was  published 
shortly  after  its  author's  graduation,  and  often  by  a  vanity 
press.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Waldron  Post's  Har- 
vard Stories  (1893),  the  material  began  as  skits  for  Hasty 
Pudding  presentation.  The  Hasty  Pudding  Club  had 
taken  its  annual  spoof  on  the  road  since  1883,  when 
Owen  Wister's  ''Dido  and  Aeneas"  was  a  great  success. 
Such  activity  created  an  atmosphere  in  which  writing  a 
novel  was  a  normal  postgraduate  pastime. 

The  first  work  of  fiction  about  American  college  life 
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that  is  worth  the  idle  reader's  time  is  Harvard  Episodes 
by  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau  (1897),  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1895.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  novel,  although 
Philip  Haydock  offers  the  focus  of  narration  in  several  of 
the  stories.  These  stories  are  most  often  character  sketches, 
but  tied  to  a  specific  incident.  The  first,  'The  Chance," 
questions  how  democratic  Harvard  is.  Most  of  the  char- 
acters Flandrau  presents  seem  to  be  perfectly  polished, 
even  Wildean,  characters.  Flandrau  was  from  an  old 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  family,  and  this  Midwestern  origin 
probably  drew  Flandrau's  attention  to  the  suave  Eastern 
Harvard  ''type.*'  But  Flandrau  is  not  as  indignant  about 
the  Harvard  caste  system  as  some  later  novelists  from  the 
hinterlands.  Still,  he  is  in  favor  of  a  broader  democracy 
among  the  undergraduates,  and  his  polished,  wry  portraits 
of  the  Harvard  fops  seem  more  effective  than  the  later 
diatribes  by  uncombed  Ezekiels.  For  example  there  is  this 
portrait  in  Flandrau's  gallery:  "Beverly  Beverly  of  the 
graduating  class  was  often  thought  by  outsiders  to  be  of 
the  type  to  which  most  Harvard  men  belonged.  He  was  a 
very  well  arranged  young  gentleman  who  wore  glasses. 
He  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money;  he  lived  in 
the  ground  floor  of  Beck  Hall,  and  had  a  servant."  [p. 
298]  Flandrau's  wit  depends  on  such  meticulously  turned 
prose  that  the  pompous  objects  of  his  satire  fall  farther — 
although  more  gently — than  the  victims  of  the  angry 
satirists  (such  as  Pine,  Watkin,  and  McCarthy)  who  come 
later.  Flandrau's  conclusion  is  that  Harvard  offers  a  taste 
from  the  American  melting  pot  and  in  this  lies  its  strength. 
But  the  evidence  which  he  gives  of  the  silver  spoon  Har- 
vardians  hardly  confirms  the  conclusion  of  "The  Chance" 
(in  which  democracy  wins  out),  although  this  may  be 
ironic.  In  this  story  there  begins  a  concern  with  democ- 
racy in  education  which  never  subsides. 

Flandrau's  Harvard  Episodes  caused  a  minor  scandal 
in  the  Yard  and  among  the  alumni.  The  book's  concern 
with  a  caste  system  was  one  of  the  reasons,  but  the  more 
important  reason  was  the  story  called  "Butterflies."  This 
is  an  account  of  John  Rice  and  Billy  Ware  who  are  both 
fops  and  roisterers.  They  break  two  of  the  cardinal  re- 
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strictions  for  Harvard  men — they  get  in  jail  and  into  the 
newspapers.  Even  though  Flandrau's  account  of  their 
frohc  is  in  his  usual  arch  and  genteel  style,  he  lost  face 
with  one  of  the  college  publications.  The  Advocate  said 
'It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  not  so  much  that  a  false 
impression  will  inevitably  be  given  by  this  book,  but  that 
a  Harvard  man  should,  whether  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, be  the  one  to  give  it."  ^  Years  later  Flandrau 
commented  that  the  truth  with  which  he  was  dealing  in 
Harvard  Episodes  was  simply  the  kind  of  truth  the  educa- 
tional process  must  face. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Harvard  Episodes, 
college  fiction  had  long  been  a  pleasantly,  often  indeed  a 
charmingly,  conventional,  standardized  product  whose 
chief  ingredients  were  athletics,  young  love  and  what  the 
Boston  papers  were  accustomed  to  describe  as  "College 
Boys'  Pranks."  As  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  athletics  or 
young  love  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  other 
things  to  write  about,  I  did  not  bother  with  them,  and  I 
feel  sure  my  point  of  view  must  have  been  rather  strongly 
focussed  by  the  casual  remark  of  a  hard-boiled  classmate. 
"I  don't  suppose,"  he  once  declared  at  the  breakfast  table, 
"that  American  newspapers  will  ever  get  over  referring  to 
'College  Boys'  Pranks,'  when  what  they  really  mean  is 
'Strong  Men  Maddened  by  Drink'!"  * 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  greatly  moved  by  Flandrau's 
account  of  undergraduate  excesses  because  we  have  been 
hardened  by  those  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  Still,  he  is 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  his  condemnation  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  college,  harboring  of  wastrels  and  even 
laughing  at  them.  In  this  attitude  he  is  consistent  with  the 
tradition  of  American  writers  about  the  undergraduate 
experience,  for  the  conclusion  is  that  the  innocent  from 
the  West  must  be  morally  forearmed  if  he  is  to  remain 
virtuous  by  the  banks  of  the  Charles.  The  question  of 
student  vice  is  also  part  of  the  larger  question  of  student 
democracy.  Wolcott  the  Magnificent,  Beverly  Beverly, 
and  their  clan,  are  uniformly  decadent  and  moneyed 
Easterners  who  illustrate  the  withering  of  the  Puritan 
conscience.  The  problem  is  how  the  clear-eyed  youth  from 
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the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  will  survive  his  exposure 
to  the  immorality  of  this  older  culture  he  has  been  led  to 
revere.  It  is  the  perennial  question  of  Henry  James  trans- 
planted— instead  of  the  innocent  from  Albany  in  Florence 
it  is  the  innocent  from  St.  Paul  in  Cambridge.  The  an- 
swer is:  with  difficulty.  The  presupposition  is  always  the 
romantic  one  that  merit  and  virtue  coincide  with  inno- 
cence. 

Flandrau's  initial  succes  de  scandale  was  followed  with 
a  more  wholesome  series  which  appeared  under  the  title 
'The  Diary  of  a  Harvard  Freshman"  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  1900.  It  was  published  with  some  added 
material  the  next  year  as  The  Diary  of  a  Freshman.  At 
this  time,  and  even  more  feverishly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  college  fiction  was  favorite  fare  for  the  family 
magazines,  and  Cyrus  Curtis'  Post  was  a  board  which 
groaned  with  it.  Most  of  these  serialized  tales  were  about 
brawny  Yale  men  such  as  Frank  Merriwell,  so  Flandrau 
was  quite  a  change.  The  Diary  of  a  Freshman  is  gayer 
than  Harvard  Episodes,  and  yet  the  hero  is  no  Merriwell. 
He  is  a  sprightly  young  man  with  an  eye  for  the  absurd 
and  an  ear  for  a  well-turned  phrase. 

It  was  very  hot  at  the  President's  reception  and  as  I  am 
not  particularly  tall  I  would  more  than  once  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  night  air;  but  the  thought 
of  shaking  hands  with  the  President  and  the  gentleman 
who  invented  plane  geometry  (I  didn't  know  whether 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  solid  or  not;  I  never  studied 
it),  and  another  gentleman  (a  humorist)  who  wrote  a  book 
and  called  it  The  Easy  Greek  Reader,  cheered  me  up.  I 
knew,  too,  that  mamma  would  be  glad  to  hear  I  had  talked 
to  these  men.  [pp.  39-40] 

After  much  such  wide-eyed  mockery  of  campus  types  and 
academic  dalliance  on  his  own  part  the  hero  straightens 
around  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  all  tears  and 
sentiment  as  he  joins  the  torchlight  parade  as  one  of  the 
first  ten  chosen  for  the  Dickey  Club.  Yet  the  more  serious 
academic  abuses  depicted  in  Harvard  Episodes  are  not 
forgotten  here.  ''Granny"  Wood,  the  diarist,  rooms  with 
the  elegant  jester  Berrisford  who  is  guilty  of  being  a  snob. 
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Later  he  is  also  guilty  of  cheating,  and  the  wages  of  sin 
are  remorse  and  panic  until  he  discovers  that  his  forgery 
did  not  reach  his  instructor.  Here  the  snobbery  is  slight 
and  the  cheating  turns  out  to  be  a  harmless  lesson,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  ruffle  the  readers  of  the  Post. 

An  innovation  of  Flandrau's  The  Diary  of  a  Freshman 
is  the  character  of  Granny  Wood's  advisor,  Fleetwood. 
Prior  to  this  time  tutors  and  instructors  were  characterized 
by  the  recently  graduated  as  either  unlovable  taskmasters 
or  lovable  eccentrics.  Fleetwood  is  neither.  He  is  modeled 
on  Charles  T.  Copeland  whom  Flandrau  knew  as  an  in- 
structor of  English.  Copeland  was  the  first  to  become 
closely  acquainted  with  the  students,  creating  an  ideal 
which  is  now  adhered  to,  at  least  in  the  publicity,  at  all 
colleges.  After  the  midyear  examinations  Granny  must 
account  for  his  failures  to  Fleetwood.  "My  advisor  is  a 
young  man  and  seems  like  an  appreciative,  well-disposed 
sort  of  person  (he  offered  me  a  cigar  after  I  had  sat  down 
in  his  study),  so  I  didn't  have  any  difficulty  in  telling 
him  right  off  what  I  had  come  for."  [p.  95]  Fleetwood 
offers  to  examine  Granny's  bluebooks  with  him. 

So  we  took  up  the  history  paper  and  read  the  first  question, 
which  was:  "What  was  the  Lombard  League?"  My  answer 
I  considered  rather  neat,  for  I  had  written:  "The  Lombard 
League  was  a  coalition  formed  by  the  Lombards."  I  paused 
after  reading  it  and  glanced  at  my  advisor. 

"It  was  a  simple  question,  and  I  gave  it  a  simple  an- 
swer," I  murmured. 

"I'm  afraid  you  depreciate  yourself,  Mr.  Wood,"  he  re- 
plied. "Your  use  of  the  word  'coalition'  is  masterly." 

"But  what  more  could  I  have  said?"  I  protested. 

"I  don't  think  you  could  have  said  anything  more,"  he 
answered  inscrutably,  [p.  97] 

By  the  end  of  the  year  Granny  Wood  and  Fleetwood  are 
closer  than  any  student  and  mentor  in  previous  novels. 
Flandrau's  depiction  of  both  students  and  teachers  is 
better  than  usual,  for  novels  by  students  seem  to  cari- 
cature the  faculty  and  novels  by  professors  or  their  wives 
tend  to  caricature  the  students. 
Lippincotfs  Monthly  Magazine  was  not  to  be  outdone 
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by  the  Post^  and  so  in  the  same  year  that  The  Diary  of 
a  Freshman  appeared,  it  pubhshed  a  series  of  college 
stories  by  various  hands  about  various  colleges.^  The  most 
famous  is  Owen  Wister's  Philosophy  Four  (1903).  The 
story  takes  place  in  the  early  eighteen-eighties  (Wister 
was  in  the  class  of  1882),  and  concerns  Bertie  and  Billy, 
two  tennis  playing  idlers  of  the  Mr.  Verdant  Green  tradi- 
tion. They  are  enrolled  in  a  philosophy  survey  course  they 
have  rarely  attended,  and  so  they  must  hire  a  tutor  for  the 
examination.  But  they  do  not  get  their  five  dollars  an 
hour's  worth,  for  one  of  them  replies  to  their  literal- 
minded  tutor — '*  'We  went  to  those  lectures  ourselves,' 
explained  the  second,  whirling  through  another  dishev- 
elled notebook.  *Oh,  yes,  Hobbes  and  his  gang.  There  is 
only  one  substance,  matter,  but  it  doesn't  strictly  exist. 
Bodies  exist.  We've  got  Hobbes.  Go  on.' "  [p.  12]  The 
next  step  is  of  course  Berkeley,  whom  Bertie  and  Billy 
have  difficulty  adjusting  to  their  common  sense,  so  they 
skip  Berkeley. 

Bertie  and  Billy,  says  Wister,  "had  colonial  names 
(Rogers,  I  think  and  Schuyler),  but  the  tutor's  name  was 
Oscar  Maroni."  [p.  23]  His  parents  came  over  steerage, 
and  Oscar  is  determined  to  get  his  education  so  that  he 
can  succeed.  But  Wister's  attitude  toward  him  is  not  what 
Horatio  Alger's  would  be  if  Alger  could  have  seen  any  of 
his  aspiring  poor  boys  through  college.  Wister  sides  with 
intuition  and  common  sense  even  when  it  is  moneyed. 
''Bertie  and  Billy  loved  play  for  play's  own  sake,  and  in 
play  forgot  themselves,  like  the  wholesome  young  crea- 
tures that  they  were.  Oscar  had  one  love  only:  through 
all  his  days  whatever  he  might  forget,  he  would  remember 
himself;  through  all  his  days  he  would  make  knowledge 
show  that  self  off."  [p.  38] 

The  bubbling  life  in  Bertie  and  Billy  leads  them  to 
more  effective  ways  to  study  without  their  tutor  when 
they  quiz  each  other  in  their  own  form  of  penny  ante. 
They  are  doing  well  with  such  motivated  learning  until 
the  day  before  the  examination  when  they  go  off  on  a 
lark  to  find  the  Bird  in  the  Hand  Inn  where  they  have 
heard  the  food  and  wine  are  unexcelled.  Their  outing 
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involves  many  high  jinks;  they  go  swimming  in  a  creek 
and  dry  themselves  with  their  Philosophy  Four  notes; 
there  is  some  slight  of  hand  with  the  red  wig  belonging 
to  the  hostess  at  the  Bird  in  the  Hand,  and  they  finally 
arrive  back  in  Cambridge  at  dawn.  In  their  answers  to  the 
examination  they  successfully  employ  illustrations  from 
the  previous  day's  outing.  'The  illustration  of  the  in- 
toxicated hack-driver  who  had  fallen  from  his  hack  and 
inquired  who  it  was  that  had  fallen,  and  then  had  pitied 
himself,  was,  said  the  Professor,  as  original  and  perfect 
an  illustration  of  our  subjective-objectivity  as  he  had  met 
with  in  all  his  researches."  [pp.  92-93]  Bertie  and  Billy 
do  very  well  on  the  examination,  and  Oscar,  who  has  par- 
roted the  Professor's  words,  does  less  than  well.  Oscar 
complains,  but  there  has  been  no  mistake.  Twenty  years 
later  we  learn  that  Bertie  and  Billy  have  gone  on  to  be 
very  successful  businessmen.  "Oscar  is  successful  too.  He 
has  acquired  a  lot  of  information.  His  smile  is  unchanged. 
He  has  published  a  careful  work  entitled  'The  Minor 
Poets  of  Cinquecento,'  and  he  writes  book  reviews  for  the 
Evening  Post.''  [pp.  94-95] 

Although  the  author  says  that  all  poor  scholars  at  Har- 
vard were  not  like  Oscar,  the  serious  intellectuals  come 
off  badly  in  this.  Bertie  and  Billy  are  rewarded  by  their 
singular  professor  not  because  they  are  diligent,  but  be- 
cause they  have  been  able  to  illustrate  philosophy  with 
their  butterfly  existence.  There  is  probably  no  more 
charming  rejection  of  the  monastic  aspects  of  the  academy 
and  affirmation  of  its  accidental  merits  than  Philosophy 
Four.  It  was  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  most  muscular 
Christian  of  them  all.  In  1916  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote 
to  Wister,  ''You  may  think  it  a  skit.  I  regard  it  as  con- 
taining a  deep  and  subtle  moral."  ^ 

Flandrau  and  Wister  displaced  the  eminence  of  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford  and  crowded  each  other  for  the  college- 
novel  laureateship  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century. 
Both  of  them  were  clever  manipulators  of  a  finished 
genteel  prose.  In  sheer  craftmanship  their  works  stand 
well  among  legions  of  later  college  novels.  But  the  gen- 
tility of  their  works  is  a  gentility  developed  by  outlanders. 
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Wister  was  raised  in  an  elegant  Philadelphia  household. 
His  grandmother  was  Fanny  Kemble  and  his  mother  had 
Henry  James  to  supper.  But  he  spent  the  years  between 
Harvard  and  the  publication  of  Philosophy  Four  in  Wyo- 
ming and  made  his  mark  as  a  writer  of  Westerns.  Flandrau 
came  from  a  literate  St.  Paul  family.  His  father  was  an 
historian  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest.  The  romantic 
belief  in  man's  unfettered  instincts  which  is  reflected  in 
these  novels  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  tradition 
of  college  fiction. 

After  Flandrau  and  Wister  three  novels  dominate  the 
genre  in  terms  of  popularity,  influence,  and  the  scandal 
they  created:  Owen  Johnson's  Stover  at  Yale  (1912), 
Fitzgerald's  This  Side  of  Paradise  (1920),  and  Percy 
Marks's  The  Plastic  Age  (1924).  Because  of  Johnson  and 
Fitzgerald,  Yale  and  Princeton  were  able  to  share  some  of 
the  fame  and  infamy  with  Harvard  as  locales  for  novels. 
These  three  works  tended  to  be  oddly  judged  in  their 
day.  The  popular  view  was  that  Fitzgerald  and  Marks 
had  written  irresponsibly  about  very  wicked  youths.  In 
both  cases  the  hero  is  actually  a  sentimentalist  who  fights 
for  a  kind  of  Victorian  morality  if  not  decorum.  The 
popular  view  of  Stover  at  Yale  was  that  it  is  about  an- 
other Frank  Merriwell.  This  seems  to  be  Thomas  Wolfe's 
remembrance  of  it  in  Look  Homewardy  Angel  (1929). 
Speaking  of  Gene  Gant's  early  discomfort  at  Pulpit  Hill 
he  says:  "His  conception  of  university  life  was  a  romantic 
blur,  evoked  from  his  reading  and  tempered  with  memo- 
ries of  Stover  at  Yale,  Young  Fred  Fearnot,  and  jolly 
youths  with  affectionate  linked  arms,  bawling  out  a  cheer- 
song."  [p.  395]  There  is  some  of  this  romantic  life  in 
Stover  at  Yale^  but  such  is  not  the  bulk  of  Johnson's  con- 
cern, and  Wolfe  might  have  been  exaggerating  his  read- 
ing as  he  was  prone  to  do.  But  many  may  do  so,  for 
Wolfe's  is  the  common  impression  of  Stover. 

Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1901,  origi- 
nally wrote  Stover  at  Yale  for  publication  in  McClure's 
Magazine  in  1911.  But  unlike  most  such  college  pieces 
which  appeared  in  the  magazines.  Stover  at  Yale,  es- 
pecially after  Dink  Stover's  first  year,  is  less  concerned 
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with  football  than  with  making  the  Yale  societies  demo- 
cratic and  exposing  Yale's  fossilized  curriculum.  The  major 
event  of  the  story  is  the  abolition  of  the  sophomore  so- 
cieties at  Yale,  which  was  actually  done  by  President 
Hadley  in  December,  1900,  after  the  societies  failed  to 
agree  among  themselves  on  more  democratic  practices.  In 
Stover's  day  Yale  was  in  a  precarious  position.  During 
the  preceding  two  decades  Yale  had  become  synonymous 
with  football;  from  1883  to  1901  Yale  teams  had  nine 
undefeated  seasons,  and  in  1888  Yale  scored  700  points 
against  its  opponents'  nothing.  At  the  same  time  Yale 
was  losing  desirable  students  to  its  competitors  because 
of  the  inflexibility  of  its  classical  curriculum  and  its  poor 
scholastic  standards.  Into  this  world  comes  Dink  Stover. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Lawrenceville,  and  this  starts  a  pattern 
for  Ivy  League  novels  of  the  period.  Lawrenceville  boys 
usually  go  to  Princeton,  and  so  Dink  Stover  begins  by 
being  an  outsider,  just  as  Amory  Blane  in  This  Side  of 
Paradise  is  an  outsider  at  Princeton  because  he  did  not 
go  to  Lawrenceville.  But  Stover  has  some  advantage  be- 
cause his  football  reputation  has  preceded  him.  When  the 
football  captain  shakes  his  hand  we  are  sure  that  there  will 
be  many  muddy  play  by  play  accounts  of  Stover's  exploits. 

''Stover  from  Lawrenceville?"  said  Dana. 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  captain's  eye  measured  him  carefully,  taking  in  the 
wiry,  spare  frame,  the  heavy  shoulders,  and  the  nervous 
hands,  and  then  stayed  on  the  clean-cut  jaw,  the  direct  blue 
glance,  and  the  rebellious  rise  of  sandy  hair.  [p.  23] 

For  such  types  (so  unlike  the  types,  and  the  prose,  in 
Harvard  fiction)  Yale  was  famous. 

Dink  Stover  also  meets  people  like  Dopey  McNab  who 
refused  to  ''heel"  in  any  of  the  extracurricular  organiza- 
tions as  a  Yale  man  must  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 

"None  of  that  for  me,"  he  said,  on  his  back,  legs  in  the  air, 
blowing  in  the  air,  blowing  rings  against  the  ceiling. 
"I'm  for  a  good  time,  the  best  in  life.  It  may  be  a  short 
one,  but  it'll  be  a  lulu!" 

"You'll  be  out  heeling  the  Record,  Dopey,  inside  of  a 
month,"  said  Hunter  quietly. 
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"Never,  by  the  Great  Horned  Spoon — never!" 
"And  you'll  get  a  tutor,  Dopey,  and  stay  with  us." 
"Never!  I  came  to  love  and  be  loved.  I'm  a  lovely  thing; 
that's  sufficient,"  said  McNab,  with  a  grimace  to  his  elfish 
face.  "I  will  not  be  harnessed  up.  I  will  not  heel."   [p. 
16-17] 

Dopey  does  not  heel,  and  even  though  Stover  discovers 
that  heeling  in  itself  is  not  good,  Dopey  does  not  carry 
the  weight  of  the  moral.  He  is  actually  just  another  butter- 
fly and  prankster  who  oflFers  diversion  in  the  form  of 
practical  jokes. 

These  are  standard  in  college  novels  until  the  nineteen- 
thirties — something  left  over  from  Tom  Brown.  But  the 
accounts  are  usually  tedious  because  the  jokes  involve 
slapstick  and  not  verbal  humor.  The  authors  usually  ex- 
pect a  flaccid  description  of  an  action  to  carry  the  laugh, 
which  it  rarely  does  because  the  action  has  to  be  seen.  If 
a  description  of  a  mere  action  is  to  be  funny  the  language 
of  the  description  has  to  arrest  the  action  in  some  way 
and  thus  call  attention  to  itself  so  that  the  reader  is 
amused  at  the  disparity  between  the  bulkiness  of  the  de- 
scription and  the  grace  of  the  act.  Most  of  these  practical 
jokes  in  college  fiction  are  recounted  in  retrospect  (*'Do 
you  remember  the  time  .  .  ."  etc.),  which  also  tends  to 
separate  them  from  the  laugh.  This  is  often  done  because 
the  hero  of  the  novel  is  too  upstanding  to  indulge  in  the 
jest  himself  and  only  hears  about  it  from  one  of  his  less 
reputable  classmates.  Dopey  McNab  and  another  student, 
for  example,  pretend  they  are  used  clothes  dealers  and 
importune  distinguished  New  Haven  citizens  on  the 
street  and  try  to  buy  the  clothes  off  their  backs.  Unfortu- 
nately they  try  this  with  a  professor,  and  he  turns  them 
over  to  the  dean.  (This  is  the  only  appearance  made  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  Stover  at  Yale,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  Yale  faculty  of  this  period  made  very 
little  impression.)  The  joke  is  simply  lame.  Flandrau,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  genuinely  funny  scene  in  The  Diary 
of  a  Freshman  partly  because  Granny  Wood  himself  is 
the  butt  of  the  joke  and  partly  because  of  the  arch  narra- 
tion. During  a  freshman-sophomore  riot  someone  hands 
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Granny  what  he  thinks  is  the  football  of  contention  and 
tells  him  to  run.  It  turns  out  he  has  a  Boston  policeman's 
helmet.  Here  the  wit  involves  surprise — it  is  not  simply 
the  tedium  of  waiting  for  someone  to  come  through  the 
door  which  is  supporting  a  bucket  of  water. 

Johnson's  main  concern  is  with  making  Yale  demo- 
cratic. Soon  after  Stover  arrives  he  is  taken  in  tow  by 
LeBaron,  an  upperclassman  who  went  to  Andover  and 
played  opposite  Stover.  LeBaron  advises  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  move  with  the  ''right  crowd." 

"I'm  frankly  aristocratic  in  my  point  of  view" — he  heard 
the  well-modulated  voice  continue — ''and  what  I  say  others 
think.  I'm  older  than  most  of  my  class,  and  I've  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  at  home  and  abroad.  You  may  think  the 
world  begins  outside  of  college.  It  doesn't;  it  begins  right 
here.  You  want  to  make  the  friends  that  will  help  you 
along,  here  and  outside.  Don't  lose  sight  of  your  oppor- 
tunities, and  be  careful  how  you  choose."  [p.  27] 

This  attitude  is  one  that  Stover  doesn't  quite  understand 
until  later  in  the  year.  At  the  beginning  his  energies  are 
taken  up  with  football  where  it  is  easier  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  illusions.  But  even  here  he  comes  to  the  reali- 
zation that  college  is  not  greatly  different  from  life  and 
football  is  similar  to  the  competitive  jungle  of  late  nine- 
teenth-century American  capitalism.  He  is  told  by  an  up- 
perclassman, ''With  a  snap  of  his  jaws,"  that  he  is  going 
to  fight  Stover  with  all  he  has  for  the  position  of  end. 

It  was  not  the  play  with  the  zest  he  loved,  it  was  a  struggle 
of  ambitions  with  all  the  heartache  that  lay  beneath.  He 
had  gone  out  to  play,  and  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
school  for  character,  enchained  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Caesars,  where  the  test  lay  in  stoicism  and  the  victory  was 
built  on  the  broken  hopes  of  a  comrade. 

For  the  first  time,  a  little  appalled,  he  felt  the  weight  of 
the  seriousness,  the  deadly  seriousness  of  the  American 
spirit,  which  seizes  on  everything  that  is  competition  and 
transforms  it,  with  the  savage  fanaticism  of  its  race,  for 
success,  [p.  79] 

In  this  hard  school  Stover  learns  the  important  lessons. 
Tlieir  year  is  not  so  successful  as  it  should  be  because  of 
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the  captain's  mismanagement.  In  the  final  defeat  Stover 
is  the  hero.  After  the  game  the  captain,  Dana,  admits  his 
failure,  and  Dink  is  vastly  impressed  by  the  man's  hu- 
mility. Stover  himself  must  remain  humble  before  the  ac- 
colades which  he  receives  from  the  students  and  even  the 
press.  Of  course  he  does,  and  he  reflects  that  ''The  test  he 
had  gone  through  had  educated  him  to  self-control  in  its 
most  difficult  form."  [p.  142]  This  aspect  of  Stover's 
education  goes  on  throughout  his  four  years,  but  it  re- 
mains an  insignificant  background — a  whole  season  is 
usually  dismissed  in  a  paragraph.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  Johnson  changed  his  intent  after  the  first  150  pages 
from  writing  a  novel  about  college  athletics  to  one  about 
more  serious  matters.  Nor  does  Johnson  indicate  that  the 
kind  of  lessons  which  Stover  learns  playing  football — the 
lessons  of  humility,  team  spirit,  etc. — are  available  only  to 
him  and  a  dozen  others  out  of  3,000  Yale  undergraduates. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  collegiate  football  was  al- 
ready a  brutal  and  highly  organized  sport.  In  1903  Har- 
vard built  a  stadium  seating  57,000,  and  in  1914  Yale  built 
one  seating  75,000.  From  that  point  on  all  the  major  col- 
leges found  themselves  committed  to  semiprofessionalism 
in  athletics  in  order  to  remain  in  the  public  eye,  to  stimu- 
late the  support  of  the  old  grads,  and  to  amortize  their 
investment  in  steel  and  concrete  stadiums  used  only  a 
half  dozen  times  a  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  popu- 
larity of  football  enlisted  much  public  support  when  the 
financial  burden  of  necessary  growth  was  great.  But  there 
was  also  the  tendency  to  confuse  Frank  Merriwell  (whose 
football  exploits  at  Yale  were  recounted  in  800  magazine 
installments  between  1897  and  1914)  and  higher  educa- 
tion. Worse  than  this,  the  fierce  competition  of  the  game 
often  involved  a  fatal  brutalism  on  the  field  and  a  suspect 
morality  off.  It  is  curious  that  the  excesses  and  evils  in- 
herent in  football  are  not  fully  treated  in  the  fiction  until 
the  nineteen-forties.  In  1903  there  were  forty-four  students 
killed  by  football,  but  in  the  fiction  of  the  period  all  is 
nostalgic  or  ennobling  where  the  sport  is  concerned. 

Stover  at  Yale  presents  two  characters  who  serve  to 
balance  Dopey  McNab  and  LeBaron.  One  is  Tom  Regan 
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who  is  from  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  West  and  has 
come  to  Yale  to  quahfy  himself  for  politics.  But  he  does 
not  meddle  in  campus  pohtics;  this  is  too  effete  for  him. 
He  is  there  to  study.  Regan  is  older  than  the  other  stu- 
dents and  is  content  to  live  alone  so  that  he  can  keep  up 
his  studies  and  still  work.  Dink  gets  him  to  play  football, 
and  because  Regan  is  a  rawboned  hulk  with  Western 
courage  he  is  a  tremendous  success.  In  their  junior  year 
Stover  is  able  to  maneuver  Regan  into  the  captaincy  of 
the  team,  even  though  Stover  has  made  many  enemies  in 
his  fight  against  the  sophomore  societies.  During  the  sum- 
mers it  is  Regan,  with  whom  Stover  works  on  railroads  in 
the  West,  who  teaches  him  by  example  and  precept  the 
value  of  work  and  the  nature  of  democracy.  Regan  calls 
this  the  real  life  and  the  real  education.  Stover  tells  his 
New  Haven  girl-friend:  *'I  am  going  with  Regan  for  the 
summer^ — slumming  it,  I  suppose  some  would  call  it;  Tom 
calls  it  getting  a  real  education.  We're  going  down  to  work 
among  men  who  work,  who  know  something  of  what  they 
think  and  want — and  what  they  think  of  us.  It  appeals 
to  me  tremendously.  I  want  to  have  an  all-round  point  of 
view.  There  are  so  many  opportunities  coming  now,  and 
I  want  to  grasp  them  all — learn  all  I  can."  [p.  318] 

Of  course  Regan  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  undemo- 
cratic social  clubs  of  Yale,  and  it  is  his  example  that  en- 
courages Dink  to  resign  from  a  society  when  he  realizes 
that  it  is  an  exclusive  one.  Johnson  is  here  campaigning 
for  democracy  in  American  higher  education.  This  is  a 
battle  which  Lowell  fought  at  Harvard  and  Wilson  at 
Princeton.  But  Johnson  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  a  democratic  education  when  he  exemplifies 
the  fight  by  having  Stover  throw  his  pin  on  the  floor  and 
grind  his  heel  into  it  before  his  snobbish  brothers.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  beyond  this  teapot  tempest  enacted  by 
deadly  serious  sophomores  to  the  larger  problem  of  broad- 
ening the  base  of  the  educated  citizens  in  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized and  democratic  nation.  The  reader  is  too 
easily  distracted  by  a  scene  which  shares  the  qualities  of 
melodrama  and  farce. 

Another  character,  Brockhurst,  increasingly  takes  over 
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the  role  of  critic  of  Yale  and  spokesman  for  sanity.  He  is 
well-read,  wealthy,  and  indolent  about  his  academic  work 
because  he  is  too  busy  studying  on  his  own.  Under 
Brockhurst's  influence  Stover  proposes  a  debating  club 
which  is  to  be  democratic,  informal,  constructive,  and  will 
compete  with  the  sophomore  societies.  It  is  in  dormitory 
bull  sessions  that  Stover  matures  intellectually.  Brock- 
hurst's  argument  is  never  simple  nor  fully  consistent  for 
he  is  able  to  see  the  evil  in  both  undemocratic  social  clubs 
and  a  democracy  of  total  equality.  ''The  great  fault  of  the 
American  nation,  which  is  the  great  fault  of  all  republics, 
is  the  reduction  of  everything  to  the  average.  Our  uni- 
versities are  simply  the  expression  of  the  forces  that  are 
operating  outside.  We  are  business  colleges  purely  and 
simply,  because  we  as  a  nation  have  only  one  ideal — the 
business  ideal."  [p.  238]  It  is  his  contention  that  the  col- 
leges of  1870  were  more  democratic  and  he  is  probably 
correct — and  undoubtedly  would  have  been  more  correct 
had  he  said  1830 — for  there  was  simply  not  as  much  under- 
graduate wealth.  The  thesis  that  colleges  in  America  were 
in  a  corrupt  state  because  they  were  ultimately  controlled 
by  businessmen  is  Veblen's  argument  in  The  Higher 
Learning  in  America  (1918,  but  written  as  much  as  a 
decade  earlier).  Veblen  points  out  that  ''It  is  'bad  busi- 
ness' to  offer  a  better  grade  of  goods  than  the  market  de- 
mands." ^  It  is  curious  that  Stover  at  Yale^  which  begins 
as  a  story  of  college  football  and  was  originally  published 
in  a  family  magazine,  should  end  with  the  same  argument 
that  Veblen  makes. 

Brockhurst  documents  the  ignorance  which  results  from 
the  classical  and  dully  taught  curriculum  at  Yale  by  asking 
his  listeners  a  number  of  questions  during  a  bull  session 
which  ends  in  an  orgy  of  indignation. 

"Take  literature.  You  have  excavated  a  certain  amount 
of  Shakespeare,  and  grubbed  among  Elizabethans,  and 
cursed  Spenser.  Who  has  read  Taine's  History  of  English 
Literature,  or  known  in  fact  who  Taine  is?  Only  Bob  Story. 
And  yet  there  is  the  greatest  book  on  the  whole  subject;  you 
could  abolish  the  English  department  and  substitute  it. 
Beside  Story,  who  else  has  had  even  a  fair  reading  knowl- 
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edge  of  any  other  literature — Russian,  Norwegian,  Ger- 
man, French,  Itahan?  Who  knows  enough  about  any  one  of 
these  writers  to  look  wise  and  nod;  Renan,  Turgeniev, 
Daudet,  Bjornson,  Hauptman  .  .  .  You  know  absolutely 
nothing,"  said  Brockhurst  savagely.  "Here  you  are;  look  at 
yourselves — four  years  when  you  ought  to  learn  something, 
some  informing  knowledge  of  all  that  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  four  thousand  years  the  human  race  has  fought  its 
way  toward  the  light,  four  years  to  be  filled  with  the  mar- 
vel and  splendor  of  it  all,  and  you  don't  know  a  thing. 
...  Do  you  wonder  why  I  repeat  that  our  colleges  are 
splendidly  organized  institutions  for  the  prevention  of 
learning?  No,  sir,  we  are  business  colleges,  and  the  business 
of  our  machines  is  to  stamp  out  so  many  business  men  a 
year,  running  at  full  speed  and  in  competition  with  the 
latest  devices  in  Cambridge  and  Princeton!"  [pp.  328-30] 

This  presages  countless  passages  of  criticism  of  the  old 
classical  curriculum,  but  it  is  almost  two  decades  ahead  of 
most  of  them.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  faculty  of 
Yale  searched  its  collective  soul  diligently  before  the 
Greek  requirement  was  eliminated.  But  these  faculty 
iDattles  do  not  find  their  way  into  fiction  until  the  late 
nineteen-twenties.  When  they  do  the  climate  of  opinion 
liad  changed  so  that  the  novels  about  faculty  battles 
usually  give  the  day  to  the  classicists  who  are  pictured  as 
upholders  of  the  older  virtues. 

Brockhurst,  who  obviously  speaks  for  Johnson,  voices  the 
-views  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  a  hundred  years  previously 
when  he  dismisses  the  educational  value  of  learning  the 
classical  disciplines  by  rote.  His  attitude  is  that  "All  educa- 
tion can  do  is  to  instill  the  love  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  All 
education  does  to-day  is  to  develop  the  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagination."  [p.  331]  At  the  very  end  of 
the  novel,  Brockhurst  predicts  that  Yale  will  someday  suc- 
ceed in  stirring  the  wills  and  imaginations  of  her  sons. 
Eut  this  comes  immediately  after  the  all-important  Tap 
Day.  Tap  Day  (with  the  nervous  juniors  sitting  on  the 
fence  waiting  to  be  enthroned  in  one  of  the  secret  so- 
cieties or  cast  into  an  infamy  of  oblivion — always  a  chok- 
ing drama  filled  with  many  stiff  upper  lips  and  some  cheers 
and  tears)  is  a  standard  scene  in  the  novels  about  Yale. 
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Dink  Stover  is  of  course  the  finest  man  in  the  class,  but  he 
has  akeady  run  afoul  of  the  sophomore  societies — vir- 
tually disbanded  them  singlehandedly.  When  he  gets 
tapped  for  Skull  and  Bones,  after  a  couple  of  very  tense 
moments,  it  is  hard  to  know  if  one  is  expected  to  cheer 
his  success  or  to  boo  him  for  going  into  the  most  exclusive 
society  of  them  all.  This  may  be  the  final  sop  that  Johnson 
throws  to  his  readers  who  began  with  what  they  thought 
was  a  football  story.  But  I  suspect  that  it  is  more  likely 
another  instance  in  which  Johnson  has  not  completely 
grasped  the  issues  with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  alterna- 
tion of  the  sentimental  kind  of  manliness  of  the  football 
episodes  with  the  hysterical  fuzziness  of  Brockhurst's 
speeches  suggests  this  conclusion.  Stover  at  Yale  is  a  bad 
novel,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  was  a  very  exciting  one. 
These  early  novels  suffer  the  nineteenth-century  Ameri- 
can disease  of  cultural  inferiority,  and  attempt  to  outdo 
their  English  cousins  in  the  matter  of  lighthearted  pranks. 
But  a  peculiarly  American  tone  to  them  makes  these 
pranks  discordant.  Although  the  authors  seem  to  view 
the  undergraduate's  life  as  a  golden  one,  there  is  recurrent 
suspicion  of  the  values  of  the  closeted  educational  process. 
When  Bertie  and  Billy  (who  represent  American  opti- 
mism, gaiety,  and  common  sense)  dry  themselves  with 
their  philosophy  notes  in  Wister's  Philosophy  Four,  Oscar 
(who  represents  the  impractical  dead  pedantry  of  the 
Old  World)  is  memorizing  his.  In  the  same  way  Dink 
Stover  gets  his  education  by  working  out  West  with  his 
hands  during  the  summer  and  fighting  the  good  fight  on 
the  football  field  in  the  fall.  The  pedantic  Yale  faculty  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  And  when  Brockhurst  insists  that  the 
education  they  are  getting  is  destructive  to  the  imagina- 
tion he  is  paraphrasing  the  Wordsworthian  romanticism 
that  one  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood  can  teach  us  more 
than  all  the  sages. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  RACCOON 
COAT 


OWEN  wiSTER  WRITES  about  a  world  in  which  Harvard 
undergraduates  could  have  valets  and  hansoms.  During 
the  nineteen-twenties  some  students  were  able  to  afford 
such  lavishness,  but  it  was  generally  bad  form  to  do  so. 
The  issue  of  democracy  in  education  does  not  disappear 
from  the  novels,  but  it  is  certainly  less  prominent.  The 
real  distinction  between  the  novels  which  come  before 
and  those  which  come  after  the  war  is  their  depiction  of 
social,  and  specifically  sexual,  behavior. 

In  1901  Reginald  Kauffman  published  Jarvis  of  Harvard, 
a  book  which  caused  as  much  stir  in  the  Yard  as  Flan- 
drau's  Harvard  Episodes  did  four  years  earlier.  Jarvis  of 
Harvard  is  about  a  young  man  who  arrives  at  Harvard 
from  Philadelphia  where  he  had  already  succumbed  to  the 
charms  of  an  older  and  much  more  worldly  woman.  Jarvis 
suffers  remorse,  but  he  cannot  suppress  the  memory  of  his 
initiation  into  sin  and  immediately  falls  into  bad  habits. 
He  soon  meets  a  handsome  and  chaste  New  England  girl 
with  whom  he  falls  in  love,  but  he  remittently  lapses  into 
the  sins  of  the  flesh.  This  is  all  told  with  purple  prose 
and  much  breast  beating  which  is  intended  to  enforce 
the  very  moral  purpose.  Yet  The  Harvard  Advocate  said: 
''Aside  from  technical  weakness,  the  thing  is  so  foul  as  to 
be  sickening.  Passing  from  the  unwholesome  revelations 
of  early  chapters  to  yet  worse  vileness,  one  is  amazed  at 
the  impudence  that  could  foist  Jarvis  upon  Harvard  as  in 
any  way  representative  of  her  undergraduates.  Unfortu- 
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nately  this  evil  cannot  be  undone;  but  no  book  that  so 
outsteps  the  bounds  of  decency  will  ever  hold  a  place  as 
a  companion  to  the  earlier  Harvard  stories."  ^ 

The  theme  of  seduction  is  of  course  a  familiar  one  in 
the  novel,  for  young  men  have  been  torn  between  ex- 
perienced wantons  and  innocent  saints  since  Tom  Jones's 
experience  with  Lady  Bellaston  and  Sophia  Western.  The 
Advocate  contends  that  these  youths  would  not  be  Har- 
vard men.  Of  course  they  could  be,  although  Kauffman 
is  probably  imitating  literature  as  much  as  he  is  imitating 
life.  Yet  in  any  era  the  two  are  much  alike,  and  the  point 
is  that  in  the  literature  before  the  nineteen-twenties  there 
were  good  girls  and  there  were  bad  girls,  but  a  gentleman 
never  became  inextricably  involved  with  the  bad  girls — 
and  he  certainly  did  not  write  about  such  involvements. 

This  dichotomy  between  the  two  types  of  women  even 
enters  Stover  at  Yale.  On  one  occasion  Stover,  much 
against  his  better  judgment,  goes  for  a  ride  with  two  of 
the  gay  young  men  of  his  class.  They  in  turn  invite  a 
couple  of  shopgirls.  As  the  total  number  in  the  party  is 
an  odd  one,  it  is  really  a  sedate  country  romp.  But  on 
the  way  back  to  New  Haven  one  of  the  girls,  Fanny  Le- 
Roy,  is  taken  with  appendicitis.  The  other  two  cannot  see 
delivering  her  to  a  doctor  because  of  the  inevitable  pub- 
licity, but  Stover  risks  his  sterhng  reputation  to  do  so. 
Of  course  he  meets  his  true  love  while  dashing  at  full 
gallop  with  the  stricken  girl  through  the  main  street  of 
New  Haven  and  there  is  the  inevitable  misunderstanding. 
Stover  bears  it  well.  He  even  visits  the  girl  after  her  opera- 
tion, and  when  she  is  well  has  clandestine  meetings  with 
her  on  street  corners  at  night.  Stover  wavers  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  but  this  girl  is  really  a  sweet 
thing  who  knows  her  place,  and  for  Stover's  sake  returns 
to  her  home  in  Ohio.  This  shopgirl  not  only  has  a  heart 
of  gold,  but  she  speaks  like  a  lady. 

The  lady  with  whom  Stover  falls  in  love  speaks  like  a 
bluestocking  princess.  She  is  the  sister  of  Bob  Story  who 
is  Dink's  roommate  and  the  daughter  of  a  New  Haven 
judge.  In  her  home  Stover  learns  all  he  knows  about 
gracious  living.  This  includes  making  the  kind  of  love 
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that  he  feels  for  Jean  Story.  Such  love  is  expressed  until 
late  in  Stover's  sophomore  year  in  a  lingering  glance  and 
a  slightly  prolonged  handshake.  When  he  finally  admits 
he  loves  her  her  color  heightens.  ''He  put  out  his  hand 
and  gently  took  the  end  of  a  scarf  which  she  wore  about 
her  shoulders,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  a  boyish, 
impulsive  fantasy,  and  he  inclined  his  head  before  her. 
Then  he  went  out  hurriedly,  without  speaking  or  turning, 
while  the  girl,  pale  and  without  moving,  continued  to 
stare  at  the  curtain  which  still  moved  with  his  passing." 
[p.  258]  This  is  not  the  way  passion  is  expressed  in  college 
novels  after  the  First  World  War. 

The  novel  which  we  associate  most  easily  with  college 
life  during  the  postwar  period — and  indeed  the  novel 
which  seems  to  epitomize  the  mad  nineteen-twenties — is 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  This  Side  of  Paradise  (1920).  Yet 
This  Side  of  Paradise  devotes  only  a  third  of  its  length  to 
Amory  Blaine's  life  at  Princeton,  and  in  terms  of  the 
morality  which  it  documents  and  the  themes  with  which 
it  deals  it  is  a  transitional  work. 

Fitzgerald's  first  novel  is  a  pastiche  and  reworking  of 
many  of  his  juvenile  writings.  When  he  left  Princeton 
for  the  service  in  1917,  he  tried  to  get  Dean  Gauss  to 
commend  a  novel  he  had  written  to  Scribner's.  The  Dean 
read  and  refused.^  Very  likely  this  contained  much  of  the 
material  which  found  its  way  into  This  Side  of  Paradise 
three  years  later.  The  novel  is  a  mixture  of  styles — genteel, 
dramatic  dialogue,  letters,  vignettes,  internal  monologues, 
etc. — which  give  the  effect  of  an  unsettled  rather  than 
an  experimental  novel.  But  the  effect  of  the  work  on  the 
country  was  fantastic. 

The  novel  concerns  Amory  Blaine,  the  pampered  son  of 
a  wealthy  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  family.  His  mother 
is  an  arty  and  handsome  eccentric  from  whom  Amory  in- 
herits a  delicate  temperament.  He  is  sent  to  St.  Regis 
preparatory  school  where  he  learns  the  difference  between 
''The  Slicker"  (who  slicks  his  hair  and  has  a  "clever  sense 
of  social  values")  and  "The  Big  Man"  (who  is  "inclined 
to  stupidity  and  unconscious  of  social  values" — p.  39). 
Amory  aspires  to  appear  the  former.  At  Princeton  his 
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education  in  this  is  greatly  advanced.  He  goes  through 
the  initial  routine  of  bewilderment  and  getting  acquainted 
which  are  standard  fare  in  the  novels  which  document  the 
freshman's  year.  Fitzgerald  starts  the  tradition  of  sending 
his  newly  arrived  freshman  to  the  movies.  This  experience 
is  treated  more  elaborately  in  Percy  Marks's  The  Plastic 
Age  and  John  Wiley's  The  Education  of  Peter,  both  pub- 
lished in  1924.  In  these  novels  the  freshman-protagonist 
is  slightly  stunned  by  the  uncouth  behavior  of  his  massed 
college  mates,  but  Amory  is  not.  ''As  they  pushed  out, 
giving  and  receiving  curious  impersonal  glances,  Amory 
decided  that  he  liked  the  movies,  wanted  to  enjoy  them, 
with  their  arms  along  the  backs  of  the  seats,  their  com- 
ments Gaelic  and  caustic,  their  attitude  a  mixture  of 
critical  wit  and  tolerant  amusement."  [p.  45] 

This  is  Amory's  feeling  because  we  have  been  shown 
that  he  has  spent  his  life  catching  up  to  his  boyhood 
heroes  and  that  these  heroes  were  chosen  for  their  color 
and  dash.  At  Princeton  he  is  left  out  of  things  at  first  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  one  in  his  class  from  St.  Regis,  and 
the  caste  system  is  based  upon  the  old  prep  school  ties. 
Fitzgerald's  models  for  This  Side  of  Paradise  included 
Compton  Mackenzie's  Sinister  Street  (1913-14)  and 
Stover  at  Yale.^  But  Stover's  attitude  toward  a  caste  sys- 
tem is  not  Amory  Blaine's. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that  I  mind  the  glittering  caste  system," 
admitted  Amory.  ■"!  like  having  a  bunch  of  hot  cats  on  top, 
but  gosh,  Kerry,  I've  got  to  be  one  of  them." 

"But  just  now,  Amory,  you're  only  a  sweaty  bourgeois." 
"I  won't  be — long,"  he  said  finally.  "But  I  hate  to  get 
anywhere  by  working  for  it.  I'll  show  the  marks,  don't  you 
know."  [p.  50] 

Such  is  not  Stover's  attitude  toward  work.  Even  Dopey 
McNab,  Stover's  fun-loving  friend,  has  a  healthier  atti- 
tude, for  although  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the 
manly  virtues,  he  knows  what  these  virtues  are.  Amory,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  new  amoral  man  who  has  no  crusades. 
All  he  is  concerned  with  is  the  watering  of  his  own  ego. 
Yet  in  this  process — because  he  is  not  the  athletic  type 
or  established  in  one  of  the  groups  from  the  important 
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prep  schools — he  comes  to  an  intellectual  awakening.  It 
is  not  like  Bertie  and  Billy's  awakening,  for  their  achieve- 
ment is  an  accident.  Nor  does  he  come  to  the  awakening 
that  Dink  Stover  does,  for  he  is  only  made  aware  by  Brock- 
hurst  that  Yale  is  not  giving  him  what  it  should.  We  are 
not  told  that  Dink  starts  reading  Tolstoy  after  Brock- 
hurst's  admonitions.  But  Amory  fancies  himself  a  writer 
and  so  meets  a  campus  poet  who  introduces  him  to  some 
contemporary  literature. 

So  he  found  "Dorian  Gray"  and  the  ''Mystic  and  Somber 
Dolores"  and  the  "Belle  Dame  sans  Merci";  for  a  month 
was  keen  on  naught  else.  The  world  became  pale  and  inter- 
esting, and  he  tried  hard  to  look  at  Princeton  through  the 
satiated  eyes  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Swinburne — or  "Fingal 
OTlaherty"  and  "Algernon  Charles,"  as  he  called  them  in 
precieuse  jest.  He  read  enormously  every  night — Shaw, 
Chesterton,  Barrie,  Pinero,  Yeats,  Synge,  Ernest  Dowson, 
Arthur  Symons,  Keats,  Sudermann,  Robert  Hugh  Benson, 
the  Savoy  Operas — just  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  for  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  read  nothing  for  years. 
[P-  57] 

This  is  the  first  attempt  in  American  novels  of  college 
life  to  describe  an  intellectual  awakening,  and  for  this 
reason  it  might  be  said  that  This  Side  of  Paradise  is  the 
first  American  novel  of  education.  Before  Amory  Blaine 
the  college  novels  describe  undergraduate  disillusionment 
or  simple  maturation,  but  never  awakening.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  general  distrust  of  the  academy  continues,  for 
both  Stover's  maturation  and  Amory's  awakening  have 
little  to  do  with  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom.  Of  course 
this  fact  would  not  shock  the  average  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can reader.  But  the  slightly  decadent  and  fin  de  siecle 
nature  of  Amory's  bibliography  (in  spite  of  his  arch  and 
skeptical  tone  toward  it)  might  have  been  a  little  upset- 
ting. 

The  real  cause  of  the  succes  de  scandale  of  This  Side  of 
Paradise  was  the  revelation  which  Fitzgerald  made  about 
"petting"  by  "lounge  lizards"  and  "baby  vamps"  who 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  distinguished  citizens. 
Fitzgerald  contended  that  he  was  merely  documenting 
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something  which  had  been  going  on  since  1915,  but  as 
he  was  the  first  to  do  so  many  seemed  to  think  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  whole  business.  Arthur  Mizener  says  that  the 
petting  scenes  ''cease  to  be  in  his  book  merely  casual,  oc- 
casional gestures  and  become  the  acts  of  a  generation 
which  was  making  a  sincere  effort  to  live  more  fully  and 
happily  than  their  parents  and  to  be  honest  and  unhypo- 
critical  about  what  they  were  doing."  * 

I  think  that  Mizener  is  here  attributing  some  at- 
titudes to  Fitzgerald  which  more  properly  belong  to  some 
of  his  imitators.  Fitzgerald  has  an  eye  for  social  hypocrisy, 
but  he  never  argues  against  the  code  of  the  old  order, 
and  indeed  he  always  shows  that  the  wages  of  dalliance 
are  unhappiness.  His  attitude  can  also  be  coldly  sociologi- 
cal. When  Amory  goes  on  tour  with  the  Princeton  musical 
club  during  a  Christmas  vacation  he  encounters  kissable 
girls  from  nice  famihes  all  along  the  route.  At  parties  he 
often  finds  himself 

deep  in  an  atmosphere  of  jungle  music  and  the  question- 
ing of  moral  codes.  Amory  found  it  rather  fascinating  to 
feel  that  any  popular  girl  he  met  before  eight  he  might 
quite  possibly  kiss  before  twelve. 

"Why  on  earth  are  we  here?"  he  asked  the  girl  with  the 
green  combs  one  night  as  they  sat  in  some  one's  limousine, 
outside  the  Country  Club  in  Louisville. 
"I  don't  know.  I'm  just  full  of  the  devil." 
''Let's  be  frank — we'll  never  see  each  other  again.  I 
wanted  to  come  out  here  with  you  because  I  thought  you 
were  the  best-looking  girl  in  sight.  You  really  don't  care 
whether  you  ever  see  me  again,  do  you?" 

*'No — but  is  this  your  line  for  every  girl?  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it?" 

"And  you  didn't  feel  tired  dancing  or  want  a  cigarette  or 
any  of  the  things  you  said?  You  just  wanted  to  be — " 

"Oh,  let's  go  in,"  she  interrupted,  "if  you  want  to  ana- 
lyze. Let's  not  talk  about  it."  [p.  66] 

Amory,  for  all  his  attempt  to  be  modern  and  amoral, 
is  not  a  very  good  parlor  snake,  for  he  is  horrified  at  this 
Louisville  belle,  and  her  feeling  of  being  "full  of  the 
devil"  is  not,  I  believe,  "a  sincere  effort  to  live  more  fully 
and  happily"  than  her  parents  did.  When  Amory  does  fall 
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in  love  with  the  lovely  young  Isabelle,  who  is  as  narcis- 
sistic as  he  is,  his  actions  toward  her  are  almost  quixoti- 
cally gallant.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  kissing  her  scarf,  as 
Dink  Stover  kisses  Jean  Story's  scarf,  but  he  doesn't  get 
much  farther  than  that.  After  long  silences  in  which  their 
hands  lie  close,  he  grabs  her  hand  and  kisses  her  palm. 
Then  he  asks  if  he  may  kiss  her.  Fortunately  these  "babes 
in  the  wood,"  as  Fitzgerald  calls  them,  are  saved  from  a 
descent  into  this  maelstrom  when  they  are  interrupted 
by  other  dancers  at  the  party.  Fitzgerald  goes  even  further 
than  this  toward  a  defense  of  the  Victorian  virtues. 
Amory's  selfishness  is  always  presented  quizzically  or 
satirically,  as  when  he  sits  on  a  train  and  thinks  about 
himself  for  thirty-six  hours.  But  when  Amory  muses  over 
the  campus  from  his  window  on  a  warm  evening,  listen- 
ing to  the  students  singing  ''Back  to  Nassau  Hall"  while 
marching  arm  in  arm,  such  sentimentality  is  treated  as 
though  it  were  good  and  valid. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  novel  there  is  a  contrast  between 
Rosalind,  the  socially  smart  sister  of  a  classmate,  and 
Clara,  who  has  all  the  virtues  that  a  lady  in  the  last  cen- 
tury should  have  possessed. 

She  was  immemorial.  .  .  .  Amory  wasn't  good  enough 
for  Clara,  Clara  of  ripply  golden  hair,  but  then  no  man 
was.  Her  goodness  was  above  the  prosy  morals  of  the 
husband-seeker,  apart  from  the  dull  literature  of  female 
virtue. 

Sorrow  lay  lightly  around  her,  and  when  Amory  found 
her  in  Philadelphia  he  thought  her  steely  blue  eyes  held 
only  happiness;  a  latent  strength,  a  realism,  was  brought 
to  its  fullest  development  by  the  facts  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  face.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  two  small 
children,  little  money,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  host  of  friends, 
[p.  150] 

Amory  develops  a  relationship  toward  her  not  unlike 
that  of  Captain  Dobbin  toward  Amelia  Sedley.  Or  rather 
it  is  the  case  of  the  good  woman  who  reforms  the  rake 
(in  this  case  a  rather  timid  parlor  snake)  by  admonitions. 
When  Amory  tells  her  that  he  is  a  slave  to  highballs,  she 
denies  it. 
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*'But  I  am,  potentially." 

"And  you  say  you're  a  weak  character,  that  youVe  no 
will." 

"Not  a  bit  of  will — Vm  a  slave  to  my  emotions,  to  my 
likes,  to  my  hatred  of  boredom,  to  most  of  my  desires — " 

"You  are  not!"  She  brought  one  little  fist  down  onto  the 
other.  "You're  a  slave,  a  bound  helpless  slave  to  one  thing 
in  the  world,  your  imagination."  [p.  155] 

The  sentiment  here  is  worthy  of  Henley,  and  the  ''little 
fist"  of  Dickens.  Yet  This  Side  of  Paradise  started  the  de- 
tailed documentation  of  sin  on  the  campus  which  runs 
through  the  fraternity  brawls,  the  weekend  orgies,  and 
the  perversion  of  the  following  decades.  When  Fitz- 
gerald's book  is  compared  with  something  like  Irving 
Stone's  Pageant  of  Youth  (1933),  in  which  there  are  two 
nymphomaniacs,  three  suicides,  three  abortions,  two 
sterilizations,  etc.,  Fitzgerald  seems  like  a  fuddy-duddy. 

The  spirit  of  the  nineteen-twenties  was  also  caught,  at 
least  for  those  who  lived  during  the  age,  in  Percy  Marks's 
The  Plastic  Age  (1924).  Marks  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1912,  took  a  master's  degree  at 
Harvard  two  years  later,  and  wrote  The  Plastic  Age  after 
a  teaching  stint  at  Dartmouth.  His  Sanford  College  is  a 
deliberate  composite  of  Ivy  League  schools,  but  in  its 
hill,  isolation,  and  history,  it  sounds  much  like  Dart- 
mouth. The  hero,  Hugh  Carver,  is  compounded  of  such 
lifeless  innocence  as  to  be  dull,  although  Marks  intended 
him,  according  to  Professor  Hewette  Joyce  of  Dartmouth 
to  whom  Marks  read  the  manuscript,  to  be  an  average 
student — which  he  felt  Amory  Blaine  was  not.  There  is  a 
control  of  style  and  incident  in  The  Plastic  Age  which 
This  Side  of  Paradise  lacks,  but  this  does  not  make  it  a 
better  novel.  Marks  is  probably  correct  in  thinking  that 
Carver  is  more  representative  than  Blaine,  but  this  only 
assures  that  Carver  is  dull  and  Blaine  is  interesting. 

Nevertheless,  The  Plastic  Age  itself  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  novels  which 
satirize  the  pomposities  of  formal  education  and  contrast 
the  essential  worldliness  of  the  institution  with  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  a  youth.  Marks  opens  with  a  description 
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of  the  conglomerate  architecture  which  clutters  the  natu- 
rally beautiful  campus.  Then  he  comes  down  to  the  facts 
of  the  tainted  money  which  supports  intellectual  aspira- 
tion. Hugh  Carver  ''paused  to  admire  the  pseudo-Gothic 
chapel.  He  felt  a  little  thrill  of  pride  as  he  stared  in  awe 
at  the  magnificent  building.  It  had  been  willed  to  the 
college  by  an  alumnus  who  had  made  millions  selling 
rotten  pork."  [p.  7] 

As  a  freshman  Hugh  Carver  is  the  kind  of  boy  who 
would  close  his  ears  to  such  facts  as  these  with  which 
Marks  supplies  us.  He  is  shocked  by  the  profanity  of  the 
upperclassmen  and  thoroughly  cowed  by  the  mechanics 
of  registration.  He  meets  various  types  of  students;  from 
the  one  who  is  so  homesick  that  he  must  leave  college,  to 
the  flashy  prep  school  boy  who,  it  turns  out  months  later, 
is  from  an  illiterate  nouveau  riche  family.  He  dully  goes 
through  the  indignities  of  fraternity  initiation  and  night 
after  night  of  paddling.  Yet  little  of  this  seems  to  leave  its 
scars  on  Hugh  for  his  purity  rivals  that  of  Billy  Budd. 
Marks's  thesis  is  that  a  college  atmosphere  can  be  cruel 
and  corrupting  to  a  pure  youth.  Yet  his  Hugh  is  more 
irked  than  indignant  when  he  occasionally  realizes  this. 
He  has  a  sincere  desire  to  study,  but  there  are  simply  too 
many  distractions. 

Worst  of  all,  none  of  his  instructors  was  inspiring.  He  had 
been  assigned  to  a  new  section  in  Latin,  and  in  losing  Ai- 
ling he  lost  the  one  really  enjoyable  teacher  he  had  had. 
The  others  were  conscientious,  more  or  less  competent,  but 
there  was  little  enthusiasm  in  their  teaching,  nothing  to 
make  a  freshman  eager  either  to  attend  their  classes  or  to 
study  the  lessons  they  assigned.  They  did  not  make  the  ac- 
quiring of  knowledge  a  thrilling  experience;  they  made  it  a 
duty — and  Hugh  found  that  duty  exceedingly  irksome, 
[pp.  135-36] 

The  process  which  Hugh  Carver  goes  through  is  not  so 
much  one  of  education  as  disillusionment.  At  the  end  of 
his  four  years  he  finds  that 

College  is  bunk  .  .  .  pure  bunk.  They  tell  us  that  we 
learn  to  think.  Rot!  I  haven't  learned  a  thing;  a  child  can 
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solve  a  simple  human  problem  as  well  as  I  can.  College 
has  played  hell  with  me.  I  came  here  four  years  ago  a 
darned  nice  kid,  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  I  was  chock-full  of 
ideals  and  illusions.  Well,  college  has  smashed  most  of 
those  ideals  and  knocked  the  illusions  plumb  to  hell.  I 
thought,  for  example,  that  all  college  men  were  gentlemen; 
well,  most  of  them  aren't.  I  thought  that  all  of  them  were 
intelligent  and  hard  students,  [pp.  294-95] 

This  argument  is  reiterated  throughout  the  novel,  and  the 
students  become  so  cynical  that  they  work  only  hard 
enough  to  get  by.  This  kind  of  recognition  is  the  same 
that  Dink  Stover  comes  to  with  the  help  of  Brockhurst 
in  bull  sessions  at  Yale  two  decades  previously.  Evidently 
faculties  were  becoming  conspicuous  if  not  effective,  for 
Hugh  Carver's  teachers  are  at  least  mentioned,  whereas 
Stover's — and  Amory  Blaine's — are  not.  Hugh  says  that 
there  are  only  a  dozen  teachers  (whom  Marks  distin- 
guishes from  professors)  in  the  college  and  that  he  did 
not  get  any  until  his  last  year  when  he  got  three,  [p.  298] 
The  substance  of  these  realizations  by  Hugh  is  elaborated 
upon  in  Marks's  Which  Way  Parnassus?  (1926),  which  is 
especially  skeptical  about  the  merits  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Ph.D.  degree  for  a  teacher. 

Early  in  The  Plastic  Age  Hugh  Carver  experiences  the 
familiar  dormitory  (as  distinguished  from  the  classroom) 
form  of  intellectual  awakening.  Late  at  night  he  comes 
upon  some  students  reading  poetry  in  their  room.  They 
are  reading  Stephen  Phillips'  Marpessa,  a  verse  drama  of 
the  Georgian  Period  which  has  since  fallen  into  almost 
total  oblivion.  It  was  quite  the  thing  at  the  time,  for 
Amory  Blaine  is  also  transfixed  by  Marpessa.  It  was 
thought  that  Ida's  plea  to  Marpessa  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  men,  for  matrons  feared 
that  their  daughters,  no  matter  how  virtuous,  could  not 
withstand  its  lush  cadences  and  imagery. 

"  'I  love  thee  then 

Not  only  for  thy  body  packed  with  sweet 

Of  all  this  world,  that  cup  of  brimming  June, 

That  jar  of  violet  wine  set  in  the  air. 

That  palest  rose  sweet  in  the  night  of  life;  .  .    '  '^ 
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Winsor's  hand  tightened  on  Hugh's  arm,  and  the  two 
boys  stood  almost  rigid  listening  to  the  young  voice,  which 
was  trembling  with  emotion,  rich  with  passion,  [p.  240] 

Hugh  is  thoroughly  taken  with  this,  and  his  friend  says 
it  is  a  shame  they  waste  their  time  with  poker  when  they 
can  have  such  beauty.  Hugh  is  particularly  susceptible  be- 
cause he  has  been  smitten  by  an  elegant  young  lady  from 
New  Rochelle  named  Cynthia.  At  the  junior  prom  the 
pulsating  jazz  to  which  they  dance — "Always  the  drums 
beating  their  terrible  tom-tom"  [p.  253] — and  the  boot- 
leg liquor  which  they  surreptitiously  drink,  to  use  a 
Marksian  formula,  enflames  their  passion.  Hugh  takes 
Cynthia  to  one  of  the  dormitories,  but  before  they  con- 
summate their  lust  they  are  interrupted  by  one  of  Hugh's 
sober  friends.  The  next  morning  they  are  barely  able  to 
face  one  another  for  shame.  Also,  Hugh  has  the  vivid 
memory  of  a  roommate  who  got  a  girl  in  the  family  way 
and  was  expelled  from  school,  while  Cynthia  realizes  that 
she  is  too  experienced  for  the  innocent  Hugh.  Cynthia 
refuses  Hugh's  apology  and  takes  the  blame  on  herself. 
"It  was  more  my  fault  than  yours.  I'm  a  pretty  bad  egg, 
I  guess;  and  the  booze  and  you  holding  me  was  too  much. 
I  hate  myself,  too.  I've  spoiled  the  nicest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me."  [p.  266]  And  then  she  confesses  that 
she  is  a  woman  of  experience  and  not  good  enough  for 
him.  With  noble  self-control  she  goes  away.  Later  Hugh 
hears  that  she  still  mopes  for  him  and  has  taken  to  drink. 

With  Cynthia  the  development  of  the  women  char- 
acters in  the  college  novel  is  virtually  completed.  In 
Stover  at  Yale  there  is  Jean  Story,  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  who  is  everything  she  should  be,  and 
Fanny  LeRoy,  the  shopgirl.  Both  of  them  speak  like 
ladies  because  Jean  Story  is  a  lady  and  Fanny  LeRoy  as- 
pires to  be  one.  Jean  is  morally  above  reproach.  Fanny 
is  inordinately  grateful  to  and  impressed  by  Dink  Stover, 
but  she  leaves  him  when  she  realizes  that  her  background 
is  not  worthy  of  him.  Amory  Blaine's  path  crosses  Isabelle, 
the  flirt  who  talks  almost  pure  Betty  Boop;  Rosalind,  who 
is  a  chic  woman  of  the  world;  and  Clara,  who  is  a  woman 
any  boy  could  take  home  to  meet  his  mother.  All  three 
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have  "good"  backgrounds,  but  two  of  them  vahantly 
ignore  those  moral  restraints  that  characterize  the  last 
century.  When  we  come  to  The  Plastic  Age  there  is  no 
lady  to  represent  those  restraints.  Cynthia  is  a  girl  who  has 
been  exposed  to  all  the  advantages  that  wealth  and  educa- 
tion can  offer,  but  she  is  less  estimable  than  Fanny  LeRoy. 
She  is  still  noble  enough  to  leave  Hugh  before  his  virtue  is 
technically  impaired,  but  his  soul  has  been  seared.  It  is  as 
though  that  process  of  democratization  which  Flandrau 
and  Johnson  call  for  has  backfired,  and  we  have  instead  of 
a  moral  and  noble  equality  only  an  equality  of  vulgarity. 
Percy  Marks  tried  in  vain  to  duplicate  the  commercial 
success  of  the  The  Plastic  Age  with  The  Unwilling  God 
(1929).  This  novel  is  about  Bill  Royce,  who  is  everything 
that  Hugh  Carver  isn't.  Royce  has  come  up  the  hard  way, 
supporting  a  widowed  mother,  so  he  is  not  able  to  go  to 
Raleigh  College  (whose  main  athletic  rival  is  Sanford 
College)  until  he  is  twenty-four.  Therefore  he  has  few 
illusions  about  life  to  be  shattered.  From  the  beginning 
Bill  is  a  humorless  young  man,  and  this  makes  him  a  tedi- 
ously angry  one.  He  is  forever  boiling  inside  at  the  in- 
competency of  his  professors,  the  juvenile  snobbery  of  the 
other  boys,  and  the  frivolousness  of  the  girls  he  meets.  One 
is  a  beautiful  and  dignified  Smith  girl  who  doesn't  under- 
stand his  anger.  The  other  is  a  boy-crazy  flapper  (the  niece 
of  the  only  professor  Royce  respects ) ,  who  is  so  tormented 
by  the  brawny  hero  that  she  sneaks  into  his  dormitory  at 
night  and  seduces  him  in  his  sleep.  The  novel  ends  with 
Bill's  victory  over  his  anger.  He  loses  himself  in  team 
spirit  by  leading  Raleigh  to  a  noble  defeat  against  Sanford 
College  in  his  final  game.  The  students  cheer  him  and  he 
sees  that  they  are  all  right  after  all,  and  the  Smith  girl 
comes  in  contrition  and  humility  to  him  after  the  game. 
This  climax  dilutes  the  sting  of  Marks's  criticism  of  the 
excesses  of  collegiate  football,  collegiate  sentimentalism, 
and  modern  women.  Yet  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  novel 
are  not  canceled,  for  there  is  nothing  at  the  end  which 
indicates  that  the  professors  are  not  dull.  Even  Royce's 
favorite  professor  is  absent-minded  and  childless — two  at- 
tributes (beginning  with  Hawthorne)  which  are  tediously 
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assigned  to  the  profession.  The  most  estimable  figure  we 
see  is  a  businessman,  himself  a  scholar  but  also  hardheaded 
and  practical,  for  whom  Royce  goes  to  work  when  he 
graduates. 

There  are  two  novels  about  Yale  from  this  period  which 
are  novels  of  transition — as  is  This  Side  of  Paradise — be- 
tween a  prewar  genteel  sentimentality  and  a  postwar 
naturalism.  The  first  is  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  The 
Beginning  of  Wisdom  (1921).  This  novel  is  written  in  an 
elegantly  descriptive  prose  interspersed  with  jottings  and 
poems  from  the  pen  of  Philip  Sellaby,  the  hero.  He  comes 
from  California  to  be  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1916 
(Benet  was  in  the  class  of  1919).  He  is  active  on  campus 
— as  is  the  hero  of  the  second  Yale  novel,  John  Wiley's 
The  Education  of  Peter  (1924) — in  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine  and  The  Elizabethan  Club.  Both  Benet  and 
Wiley  give  graphic  accounts  of  students  waiting  frater- 
nity bids,  with  the  fraternity  men  stomping  up  the  entries 
to  make  their  strained  and  perhaps  dooming  visits.  And 
both  novels  end  with  the  pomp  and  suspense  of  Tap  Day. 

The  intellectual  awakening  Philip  Sellaby  experiences 
is  based  upon  his  close  friendships  and  his  very  eclectic 
reading  in  the  library.  He  seems  dutiful  about  his  aca- 
demic work  and  is  less  critical  than  Marks's  heroes.  His 
reading  extends  from  Taylor's  Mediaeval  Mind  to  ''that 
astonishing  sexual  raree-show^  'The  Rainbow/  by  D.  H. 
Lawrence."  [p.  100]  However  his  real  initiation  into  life 
is  more  frenetic.  He  takes  up  with  a  girl  who  is  not  unlike 
Dink  Stover's  Fanny  LeRoy,  but  Philip  marries  this  poor 
New  Haven  daughter  of  a  drunken  painless  dentist.  They 
elope  to  New  York  during  his  last  year  and  return  to  live 
secretly  so  that  Philip  can  continue  his  studies.  His  young 
wife  dies  of  pneumonia,  and  under  the  stress  of  it  all 
Philip  does  not  graduate.  Later  in  his  life  he  marries  and 
becomes  a  successful  writer. 

John  Wiley's  The  Education  of  Peter  (1924)  shows 
clearer  reactions  to  the  academic  atmosphere.  Unlike 
Benet's  novel,  this  one  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  hero's 
four  undergraduate  years.  Wiley  also  returns  to  the  themes 
of  the  earlier  college  novels.  Peter  Carey  is  from  a  well- 
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to-do  family.  His  older  brother  is  a  Yale  man  who  gives 
Peter  almost  the  same  advice  about  choosing  the  right 
crowd  as  LeBaron  gives  Stover.  During  his  first  vacation 
Peter  brings  home  his  roommate,  an  accomplished  pianist. 
Peter's  brother's  comments  on  him  are  not  only  snobbish, 
but  blatantly  anti-intellectual. 

".  .  .  he  is  one  of  those  long-haired  boys.  It's  all  right 
to  play  the  piano,  but  not  that  heavy  stuff.  He  certainly  did 
pound  the  old  box.  I  thought  he  never  would  get  through." 

"But  at  that  rate  no  one  would  ever  become  a  great 
pianist." 

**They  never  are." 

"Who?" 

"The  people  one  knows."  [p.  53] 

Peter  runs  into  a  good  bit  of  this  kind  of  attitude  in  the 
flashy  and  highly  organized  prep  school  crowds.  He  la- 
ments the  "conformity  in  thought  and  dress"  [p.  88]  to 
the  cloddish  fraternity  men  who  tramp  up  the  entries  to 
look  the  freshmen  over.  Peter  is  not  given  a  bid,  but  he 
comes  to  make  his  mark  on  Yale  through  the  "Lit,"  and 
joins  an  informal  crowd  of  Wildeans.  He  finds  his  solace 
hiking  in  the  hills  near  New  Haven,  but  his  greatest  wis- 
dom comes  from  an  old  aunt  who  tells  Peter  that  the  im- 
portant things  are  what  you  learn  from  people,  not  books 
— that  a  college  is  an  intensified  world  of  people,  and  this 
is  why  it  is  the  only  place  to  get  an  education.  Peter's  ex- 
perience shows  him  that  his  fellow  students  are  gentlemen 
only  in  their  dress.  He  does  not  retort  to  his  sage  aunt 
that  this  is  the  case,  or  that  beneath  their  dress  they  have 
vulgar  and  unlettered  minds.  He  is  too  genteel  and  willing 
to  follow  the  happy  path  of  least  resistance  which  leads 
him  at  the  end  of  the  novel  to  the  girl  he  deserves,  and 
the  world  "smiling  at  his  feet."  Peter  has  his  critical  mo- 
ments, but  he  is  never  angry.  The  heroes  of  some  later 
college  novels  would  not  have  maintained  silence  before 
the  old  lady's  platitude.  The  result  is  that  the  story  of 
Peter's  education  is  pleasant  but  thin. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fiction  on  the  subject, 
Harvard  indulged  less  in  the  excesses  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties  than  either  Princeton  or  Yale.  There  is  James 
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Dunton's  Wild  Asses  (1924)  to  document  the  postwar 
orgies  in  the  Yard,  but  this  is  an  exceptionally  inept  and 
unconvincing  book.  Dunton  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1923,  and  this  first  novel  was  written  while  he  was  working 
at  Harvard  on  an  advanced  degree  in  education.  Wild 
Asses  purports  to  show  how  the  elegant  Harvard  of  the 
past  is  no  more,  and  this  is  done  by  accounts  of  endless 
rounds  of  drinking  by  a  couple  of  veterans  who  easily 
enlist  the  protagonist,  a  weak-willed  scion  of  a  well-to-do 
Ohio  family,  into  their  group. 

One  of  the  veterans  is  a  bright  Boston  Irishman  who 
speaks  the  author's  criticism  of  higher  education.  He  feels 
that  education  is  a  dull  routine  which  survives  only  be- 
cause it  is  fashionable.  There  is  no  real  content  in  the 
courses  and  the  student  is  never  made  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  what  he  is  doing.  'Td  like  to  have  some  one 
explain  the  whole  rigmarole  of  education  to  me;  I  go 
through  the  motions  every  day  even  to  such  side  lines  as 
chasing  women  and  drinking  hooch  and  shootin'  craps, 
but  damned  if  I  can  make  out  just  what  it's  all  about;  the 
whole  crew  of  us  ought  to  be  out  diggin'  ditches  some- 
where, I  think!"  [p.  133]  This  leads  to  a  cynicism  toward 
the  whole  process  so  that  these  bootlegging  worthies  are 
not  above  cheating  on  papers  and  examinations — until 
they  discover  the  simpler  and  highly  successful  expedient 
of  ''bulling"  on  examinations.  In  Wild  Asses  there  are 
more — and  more  detailed — episodes  of  drinking,  gam- 
bling, and  cavorting  with  ladies  of  easy  virtue  than  there 
are  in  any  other  college  novel  of  the  nineteen-twenties. 
The  criticisms  that  the  worldly  veterans  make  of  Ivy 
League  education  are  not  very  effective  when  they  spend 
their  own  time  dallying  so  energetically.  They  are  against 
the  practice  of  wasting  time  ''heeling"  for  one  of  the  stu- 
dent organizations,  but  they  hardly  spend  their  own  time 
more  profitably.  Although  there  are  no  more  professors 
here  than  there  are  in  Stover  at  Yale,  Johnson  at  least 
shows  the  reader  how  Dink  Stover  gets  some  education 
from  his  friend  Brockhurst. 

Wild  Asses  also  has  a  creaking  musical  comedy  love 
story.  One  of  the  veterans  has  a  wooden  leg  and  the  usual 
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feelings  of  inferiority.  He  takes  up  with  a  doxy  who  is  not 
worthy  of  him,  but  whom  he  cannot  leave  alone.  His 
trouble  is  that  she  reminds  him  of  the  sweet  young  thing 
who  is  the  intended  of  Brat  Bratten  the  wealthy  hero 
from  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  Bratten  finds  a  flapper 
whose  father  can  offer  him  a  good  job,  and  the  veteran 
goes  insane,  but  is  tended  back  to  health  by  Brat's  old 
sweetheart.  All  ends  well,  yet  Dunton's  purpose  is  far 
from  clear.  His  criticisms  of  collegiate  education  are  trite, 
and  he  certainly  does  not  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  age 
of  social  freedom  in  spite  of  all  the  high  spiritedness  he 
documents.  His  real  spokesman,  Riley,  a  sage  and  hard- 
drinking  Irishman  from  the  wrong  side  of  Boston,  is  in 
spite  of  his  actions,  old-fashioned.  He  thinks  that  the 
older  methods  of  instruction  (whatever  these  may  have 
been )  were  better,  and  is  thoroughly  against  young  ladies 
"petting." 

Dunton's  view  of  the  world  is  hardly  as  conservative  as 
that  of  Albert  Parker  Fitch  in  None  So  Blind  (1924). 
Fitch  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1900  and 
taught  theology  at  Amherst  and  Carleton  Colleges.  The 
novel  is  another  antidote  for  This  Side  of  Paradisey  but 
the  malaise  had  progressed  too  far.  Fitch's  prose  is  grace- 
fully genteel — obviously  influenced  by  Henry  James  to 
whom  there  is  a  reference  on  the  first  page.  The  story  con- 
cerns the  conflict  between  Dick  Blaisdell,  a  student  who 
nobly  fights  the  drinking  habit,  and  Percy  Barrett,  a 
young  professor  of  French,  for  the  hand  of  Felicia  Mor- 
land.  In  the  end  Percy  wins  and  takes  his  bride  to  Van 
Buren  University  in  the  Midwest  where  the  real  America 
and  the  real  democracy  lies. 

Percy  grows  to  realize  that  the  centuries  that  lie  behind 
Harvard  don't  count  for  much  compared  to  the  opportu- 
nity in  the  West.  "Those  boys  out  there,  they're  eager  for 
learning,  not  like  our  men  who  condescend  to  take  a 
little  of  it  with  blase  indifference.  Naive?  Yes,  but  able 
and  not  afraid  to  work;  a  sort  of  virgin  soil  that  drinks  up 
and  assimilates  everything  you  give  to  it,  and  does  it 
quickly."  [p.  352]  He  feels  that  the  cultural  subjects  that 
he  is  teaching  are  just  the  ones  that  should  be  taught  in 
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the  West  by  someone  with  the  Harvard  tradition.  Percy 
Barrett  (and  Fitch)  seems  to  be  perfectly  serious  in  this 
view  toward  pedagogy  beyond  the  Appalachians.  This  at- 
titude is  a  logical  extension  of  the  durable  romantic  be- 
lief that  culture  becomes  moribund  with  age.  The  Har- 
vard professor  of  French  is  here  merely  civilizing  the 
attitude  of  earlier  undergraduates  who  go  West  during 
their  summers  to  work  in  the  sun  and  so  get  their  real 
education  in  democracy  and  life  as  it  is  lived. 

Fitch's  main  thesis  is  illustrated  by  Felicia  Morland's 
brother,  Francis.  He  is  an  undergraduate  literary  light  and 
leader  in  his  class.  But  he  has  the  fatal  snobbery  and 
decadence  that  can  go  with  being  the  son  of  an  old  Boston 
family.  Francis  Morland  is  slowly  revealed  as  a  thorough 
cad.  First  he  is  shown  to  be  undemocratic.  Then  we  learn 
that  he  drinks  in  private. 

The  lad  wanted  his  drink,  but  he  was  comfortable  and 
drowsy  and  lazy,  the  room  was  warm  the  chair  was  pleas- 
ant, and  he  could  get  the  liquor  at  any  moment  that  he 
chose.  It  rather  pleased  him  to  think  about  it  for  a  while. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  scruples  regarding  intoxicants,  not 
merely  because  he  had  always  seen  wines  sparingly  drunk 
on  occasion  at  his  mother's  dinner  table,  but  because  moral 
scruples  of  any  sort  were  foreign  to  his  nature.  There  was 
in  him  that  strange  residuum  not  infrequently  observed  in 
the  last  scions  of  an  exhausted  stock.  His  was  not  an  im- 
moral but  rather,  a  quite  a-moral  life.  Puritanism  run  to 
seed  had  here  turned  upon  its  own  excellencies,  [p.  176] 

The  depth  of  Morland's  sin  is  revealed  when  Blaisdell, 
a  reformed  tippler  himself,  comes  upon  him  in  his  room 
reading  a  novel  by  Bandello.  Blaisdell  upbraids  him  for 
deserting  his  responsibilities  as  a  cultured  gentleman  and 
leader  of  undergraduate  society.  Morland  says  that  Ban- 
dello is  good  literature,  but  Blaisdell  is  shocked.  ''  'If  you 
try  to  kid  yourself  along  with  any  such  dope  as  that  I  hope 
you  don't  think  it  will  fool  me,'  said  Dick  calmly.  Tie  may 
have  been  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a  mian  with  a  sick  mind 
and  only  another  mind  that  was  sick  could  stand  for  it. 
Off  color?  I'll  say  it  is!' "  [p.  277]  Blaisdell  is  here  in- 
tended as  a  breath  of  moral  sanity  which  will  disperse  the 
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immoral  mustiness  of  decayed  Cambridge.  Again  it  is  the 
battle  between  immoral  culture  represented  by  Harvard 
opposed  to  moral  nature  represented  by  the  West  which 
appears  in  the  earlier  Harvard  novels.  But  Fitch's  presen- 
tation of  undergraduate  wickedness  is  not  convincing.  He 
is  out  of  touch  in  a  way  that  Fitzgerald,  Marks,  and  even 
Dunton  were  not. 

The  Harvard  novels  of  undergraduate  life  of  this  period 
are  not  only  more  discrete  than  most,  but  professors  have 
a  larger  role  in  them.  Much  in  the  manner  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Charles  T.  Copeland  modifies  the  traditional 
portrait  of  the  professor  as  a  hard  taskmaster,  Thomas 
Nixon  Carver  is  the  model  for  a  stimulating  and  influen- 
tial professor.  Copeland's  example  results  in  a  fictional 
professor  who  is  personable;  Carver's  is  one  that  alters  his 
students'  philosophies.  Carver  came  from  Cornell  to  teach 
economics  at  Harvard  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  his 
application  of  evolutionary  determinism  to  economics  re- 
sulted in  a  philosophy  which  was  impressive  enough  to 
transform  two  fictional  undergraduate  heroes. 

Robert  Nathan,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1916,  pub- 
lished Peter  Kindred  in  1920.  Peter's  career  at  Harvard 
begins  graciously,  for  he  is  from  a  wealthy  New  York 
family,  went  to  Phillips  Exeter,  and  spends  his  summers 
in  Europe.  But  he  is  soon  introduced  to  Carverism  by 
Don  Mark,  a  graduate  student  from  the  West  who  has 
followed  Carver  from  Stanford  in  order  to  study  under 
him.  Carver  makes  a  brief  appearance  in  Nathan's  novel  to 
prod  his  students  with  the  question,  ''What  are  you  worth 
to  the  group?"  [p.  76],  but  Peter's  initiation  to  Carver's 
doctrine  of  production  comes  mainly  through  listening  to 
arguments  between  Don  Mark  and  another  student  who 
calls  himself  a  pragmatist.  Armed  with  the  views  of  Carver, 
Peter  criticizes  the  values  of  the  fashionable  set  at  Harvard, 
his  parents,  and  his  Radcliffe  girl  friends — and  is  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable.  After  his  graduation  he  marries  the 
most  sympathetic  of  the  girls  and  goes  off  to  New  York  to 
apply  Carverism  to  the  downtrodden. 

A  more  interesting  novel  inspired  by  Carver  is  Robert 
Wolfs  Springboard  (1927).  Wolf,  who  was  also  in  the 
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class  of  1916,  was  one  of  the  models  for  Nathan's  hero.^ 
Springboard  is  an  account  of  the  first  twenty  years  in  the 
hfe  of  Brian  Hart.  Brian  comes  to  Harvard  from  Cleve- 
land, and  suffers  the  usual  snobbery  of  the  New  England 
prep  school  boys  toward  Midwesterners.  He  feels  that 
most  of  his  professors  are  fools  until  he  meets  a  colorful 
graduate  student  from  Wyoming  who  is  a  disciple  of 
Juddism — Wolf's  version  of  Carverism.  Brian  has  all  his 
complacencies  destroyed  in  a  number  of  Socratic  dialogues 
with  his  friend  who  is  a  master  of  a  style  larded  with 
ornate  but  minced  vulgarities.  Professor  Judd  never  ap- 
pears, but  we  are  to  accept  Brian's  conversion  as  complete. 
He  is  active  in  campaigning  for  woman's  suffrage,  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  Radcliffe  girl  of  similar  interests.  She 
expands  his  intellectual  horizon  from  Juddism  and 
woman's  suffrage  to  include  the  poetry  of  Browning  and 
the  plays  of  Shaw.  The  novel  ends  with  Brian  going  on  to 
do  graduate  work  in  economics,  presumably  to  be  a  future 
colleague  of  Professor  Judd.  Peter  Kindred  and  Spring- 
board are  the  first  novels  in  which  the  hero  is  deeply 
affected  by  an  intellectual  experience.  But  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  genre  that  Carverism  (or  Juddism)  is  filtered 
through  a  fellow  student  who  is  a  rough  diamond  from 
the  West.  Again,  the  real  education  of  the  hero  does  not 
take  place  in  the  classroom. 

Not  to  Eaty  Not  for  Love  by  George  Weller  (1933)  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  novels  of  under- 
graduate life.^  It  is  certainly  far  better  than  most  such 
novels  in  terms  of  its  prose  and  characterizations.  I  think 
what  impresses  the  few  critics  of  this  genre  is  that  Weller 
is  among  the  first  to  employ  successfully  narrative  meth- 
ods which  we  associate  with  the  experimentalists  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  Conrad,  Joyce,  and  Woolf,  The 
slightly  earlier  Against  the  Wall  by  Kathleen  Millay 
(1929)  uses  every  device  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
transition,  but  hardly  with  success.  Weller's  book  is  not  by 
any  means  stylistically  daring,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  is 
aware  of  narrative  prose  styles  and  techniques  which  are 
an  imitation  of  neither  James's  gentility  nor  Dreiser's 
realism.  These  are  the  two  main  influences  on  novels  of 
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academic  life  before  Weller's  book.  However  Not  to  Eat, 
Not  for  Love  is  not  an  academic  Ulysses.  It  does  not  even 
appear  to  indulge  in  the  experimentalism  of  This  Side  of 
Paradise — which,  in  the  light  of  Fitzgerald's  later  work, 
may  be  haphazardness.  Weller's  prose  is  generally  in  the 
genteel  tradition,  but  there  is  in  his  descriptions  a  psycho- 
logical filtering  which  involves  elaborate  associations,  and 
the  normal  narrative  sequence  is  tampered  with.  These 
Joycean  imitations  are  not  slavishly  obtrusive;  they  are 
effectively  present. 

Just  as  the  novel  treats  the  academic  atmosphere  late  in 
its  history,  so  novels  of  academic  life  are  tardy  in  their 
adaptations  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  major  novel- 
ists. Not  to  Eaty  Not  for  Love  is  an  attempt  to  portray 
Harvard  in  all  of  its  facets  during  the  late  nineteen- 
twenties — that  is  after  Harvard  had  grown  enough  so  that 
this  was  a  formidable  project.  Weller  (a  member  of  the 
class  of  1930)  focuses  his  story  on  the  freshman  year  of 
Epes  Todd,  a  clean-cut  youth  who  plays  football.  Weller 
often  leaves  the  mild  bewilderment  of  Todd  to  treat  other 
characters  who  have  little  connection  with  him.  The  result 
is  a  series  of  vignettes  or  short  stories — barely  a  novel  in 
the  conventional  sense. 

More  interesting  than  Todd  are  Milholland  and  another 
student  with  the  unlikely  name  of  Wells  Fargo.  They  are 
the  effete  Wildeans  who  are  standard  furniture  in  Harvard 
novels.  One  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  novel  concerns  Bill 
Gait,  an  enthusiastic  Yale  man  who  happens  into  the 
rooms  of  Milholland  and  Fargo  during  a  Harvard- Yale 
weekend.  The  two  Cantabrigians  lead  the  naive  Gait  on 
mercilessly. 

A  little  later  Milholland  was  saying,  "What  I  think  we 
would  both  like  to  hear  is  your  personal  evaluation  of  the 
fraternity  idea  as  a  whole." 

*Tes,"  picked  up  Fargo.  *'We  on  the  Student  Council 
feel  that  however  rich  Harvard  may  be,  however  'wide  her 
title  and  proud  her  name,*  she  still  has  failed  if  in  these 
cold  halls  there  reigns  no  comradely  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship. In  this  very  entry  there  are  men  who  put  booklearning 
above  comradeship.  We  of  Harv^ard  rarely  mention  it  to 
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strangers,  we  deny  it  when  we  can,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  exists  here  a  growing  movement  against  joining  clubs. 
And  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone."  [p.  55] 

This  deliberate  pomposity  is  answered  by  Gait  with  earnest 
sucking  on  his  pipe  and  leveled  eyes.  He  agrees,  and  goes 
on  to  make  a  defense  of  the  snobbery  and  ceremony  of 
fraternities;  of  the  fraternity  as  a  ''home  away  from  home" 
and  a  key  to  future  business  success. 

If  this  were  all  to  the  episode  it  would  result  in  easy 
comedy  at  the  expense  of  Gait  and  college  fraternities. 
But  after  experiencing  the  larger  comradeship  of  the  yell- 
ing at  the  stadium,  Fargo  and  Milholland  return  soberly 
to  their  rooms.  Milholland  says: 

"And  listen  to  this:  the  only  reason  we  are  such  a  pair  of 
knowing  boys  is  because  we  have  thought  more  about  it. 
And  why  is  that?  Because  we  were  left  out." 

"That  sound  of  music  when  we  came  in  was  the  band 
crossing  the  bridge,"  said  Fargo. 

*Tou  too,  Wells.  I  don't  know  which  final  club  it  is,  but 
there  is  one,  even  at  Harvard,  that  you  would  have  liked 
to  belong  to.  We  are  pretty  wise,  but  we  aren't  any  better 
than  any  other  revolutionists,  who  throw  stones  at  the  fire 
out  of  the  darkness  because  a  place  in  the  circle  wasn't 
made  for  them.  If  they  had  taken  care  of  us,  we  wouldn't 
have  been  so  smart  with  Gait.  We  wouldn't  have  cared, 
except  to  get  rid  of  him."  [p.  62] 

This  is  not  an  affirmation  of  the  Tightness  of  the  Gaits  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  a  recognition  that  there  is  something 
beyond  both  the  learning  and  snobbery  of  Milholland 
and  Fargo.  The  recurrent  theme  in  the  novel  is  that 
Harvard  is  based  upon  a  kind  of  freedom  which  allows  a 
student  to  be  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  that  he 
brings  to  his  education.  Even  when  Epes  Todd  is  en- 
chanted with  the  sheer  beauty  of  a  football,  Weller  is  able 
to  bring  the  mature  reader  to  respect  his  feeling.  Then 
again  we  are  able  to  laugh  with  Fargo  and  Milholland  at 
Gait. 

The  title  of  Weller's  novel  is  taken  from  Emerson's 
Journals,  and  his  work  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the  Ro- 
mantic attitudes  toward  Nature  and  Democracy  which 
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the  New  England  renaissance  represents.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  tradition  which  flows  from  Hawthorne 
through  Wister  and  Johnson.  One  instructor  asks  his 
freshman  class  where  they  would  find  God  at  Harvard.  He 
must  give  them  the  answer.  ''  In  the  only  little  clump  of 
trees  near  the  Yard  which  are  the  same  as  they  always 
have  been.  Walk  through  here.  There's  nobody  to  comb 
up  the  leaves;  how  beautiful  just  that  is!'  His  eyes  turned 
to  the  open  window  partly  emptied  their  gaze  and  re- 
turned to  the  quizzical  ones  of  his  pupils.  'Among  those 
elms  and  alders  it  hasn't  changed  from  what  it  was.  It's 
the  only  place  in  Harvard  that  has  been  left  wild.'  "  [p. 

This  paean  to  untamed  Nature  is  one  of  the  few  con- 
vincing examples  (not  simply  references  to)  an  effective 
and  memorable  classroom  experience.  Yet  it  is  ironic  that 
the  lesson  being  taught  is  that  God  does  not  lie  within 
the  humanistic  tradition  or  the  discipline  of  reason,  but 
in  Nature.  For  Weller  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
differentiate  one  man  from  another  since  this  differentia- 
tion is  the  strength  of  democracy.  Thus  he  is  even  wary  of 
a  uniform  'Vell-roundedness."  The  final,  and  most  ro- 
mantic, moral  is  spoken  by  Pont,  the  College  poet  who 
has  just  been  dismissed.  He  tells  an  undergraduate  poet 

".  .  .  you  are  committing  the  original  sin.  The  original 
sin  was  to  love  and  take  thought  while  doing  it.  You  want 
to  live  and  still  you  put  thought  between  you  and  living." 
"No." 

"Yes.  You  believe  in  the  senses.  But  you  haven't  over- 
come the  old  obstacle  of  thought,  of  taking  thought."  [p. 
387] 

The  most  striking  quality  of  these  novels  of  the 
nineteen-twenties  is  their  serious  desperation.  Compared 
to  the  novels  written  before  the  First  World  War,  they 
wear  a  very  long  face.  These  novelists  are  upset  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  disintegration  of  social  codes  which  ac- 
companied new  wealth  and  a  broadened  democracy  in 
the  colleges.  They  are  upset  by  collegiate  weekend  de- 
baucheries, but  they  also  revel  in  them.  Such  pandering 
does  not  reach  its  full  volume,  however,  until  the  later 
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exposures  of  social  life  at  the  large  coeducational  uni- 
versities. What  is  more  interesting  is  that  though  the  ro- 
mantic anti-intellectualism  which  characterizes  the  prewar 
novels  continues,  the  novelists  begin  to  admit  the  place  of 
higher  education  in  a  frontierless  nation.  Increasingly  the 
heroes  of  these  novels  of  undergraduate  life  forget  their 
romping  and  experience  some  sort  of  intellectual  awaken- 
ing. The  artistic  problem  is  how  a  sense  of  this  intel- 
lectual awakening  is  to  be  conveyed. 


THE  YOUNG  LADIES 

AND  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVELS  of  acadcmic  life  which  deal  with 
the  experiences  of  male  undergraduates  are  tied  in  their 
conventions  and  their  prose  style  to  English  antecedents. 
This  is  generally  true  until  the  nineteen-thirties  when 
American  naturalism  had  become  so  thoroughly  natural- 
ized that  the  college  novels  spoke  a  native  literary  idiom. 
But  this  is  not  quite  true  of  the  novels  dealing  with  the 
experiences  of  college  girls.  Young  American  women  who 
entered  college  before  the  nineteen-thirties  were  party  to  a 
grand  experiment  and  crusade,  for  no  civilization  had  ever 
before  tried  to  give  so  many  women  so  much  education 
in  the  face  of  so  much  masculine  ridicule.  This  created  an 
atmosphere  which  was  unique — one  which  had  few  liter- 
ary precedents  that  could  be  drawn  upon  by  the  lady 
novelist.  There  were  the  conventions  of  popular  maga- 
zine sentimental  mish-mash  to  draw  upon  when  a  lady 
wished  to  write  a  love  story  in  which  the  girl  was  a  college 
student.  Sometimes  the  story  simply  supplemented  paren- 
tal restrictions  upon  young  love  with  institutional  restric- 
tions, and  then  had  young  love  surmount  both  in  a 
perfectly  discreet  fashion.  But  this  formula  did  not  give 
the  author  much  chance  to  consider  pedagogical  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  case  with  Helen  Brown's  Two  College 
Girls  (1886),  and  Abbe  Goodloe's  College  Girls  (1895). 
These  works  mainly  intend  to  instruct  young  girls  how  to 
conduct  themselves  prettily.  The  other  literary  convention 
applicable  to  the  novel  dealing  with  female  seminaries  is 
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the  "Confessions  of  an  Escaped  Nun"  type  of  literature. 
This  convention  was  not  appHed  until  the  late  nineteen- 
twenties  when  the  new  women  kicked  over  the  traces  and 
ran  off  to  Bohemia  (or  suburbia)  to  write  novels  critical 
of  their  alma  maters. 

The  education  of  women  in  the  seminaries  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  sketchy  affair.  The 
institutions  had  to  be  run  for  profit.  When  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  taught  in  his  brother  William's  seminary  for 
young  ladies  in  the  early  eighteen-twenties,  a  seminary  was 
a  risky  venture.  The  course  was  three  years,  but  the  ladies 
often  remained  only  a  few  months.  Such  colleges  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  parents  of  the 
ladies  who  paid  their  tuition,  so  the  course  was  usually  a 
palatable  but  pious  preparation  for  marriage,  the  only 
career  then  open  to  ladies  of  breeding.  This  curriculum 
invariably  included  algebra,  moral  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  a  smattering  of 
history.  Languages,  and  especially  ancient  languages,  were 
avoided  because  it  was  seriously  thought  that  they  would 
tax  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies  too  much.  Such  a  cur- 
riculum was  in  plan  more  up-to-date  than  that  of  most 
men's  colleges,  but  this  subjected  the  seminaries  to  the 
criticism  leveled  at  later  modern  curriculums,  for  it  was 
said  that  the  seminaries  tried  to  teach  too  many  subjects 
and  so  taught  none  well. 

When  women  began  to  receive  an  education  comparable 
to  what  men  were  getting  it  was  at  coeducational  schools 
in  the  Midwest.  In  1837  Oberlin  opened,  and  there 
women  studied  the  same  courses  as  the  men.  Most  of  them 
were  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  and  missionary 
work.  Antioch,  then  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Cornell  University  soon  offered  their  women  students  a 
respectable  curriculum.  It  was  from  these  institutions  that 
the  female  portion  of  the  faculties  for  the  Eastern 
women's  colleges  came  when  they  were  established  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  women's  colleges,  unlike  the  earlier 
seminaries,  attempted  to  begin  with  an  endowment  raised 
by  subscription.  Catherine  Beecher  was  an  assiduous  cam- 
paigner for  funds.  In  1852  she  founded  the  American 
Women's  Educational  Association  and  toured  the  country 
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with  her  brother  Henry  to  gain  sympathy  and  funds.  In 
1861  Matthew  Vassar,  a  Poughkeepsie  brewer,  donated 
$400,000  for  the  founding  of  a  women's  college.  This  was 
four  times  as  much  as  any  such  institution  had.  Nine 
years  later  Henry  Durant  established  Wellesley  College. 
Durant  was  more  evangelical  than  Vassar,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning the  college  was  more  puritanical  and  restrictive 
than  most.  But  both  Vassar  and  Wellesley  began  with 
enough  funds  that  they  were  able  to  procure  faculties  as 
good  as  those  at  the  best  small  men's  colleges.  There  was 
also  an  atmosphere  of  bold  experiment  and  a  feeling  that 
it  was  bliss  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive.  To  be  sure,  the  old 
world  of  female  education  in  which  there  were  only  prudes 
for  proctors  and  dowagers  for  deans  was  not  over,  yet 
even  this  did  not  seem  to  dull  the  girls'  sense  of  perform- 
ing a  mission. 

The  curriculum  of  the  early  women's  colleges  was  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the  seminaries,  but  standards 
were  much  higher.  The  classical  languages  were  added, 
especially  at  Smith  where  it  was  found  that  a  young 
lady's  brains  were  not  fevered  by  this  regimen.  There  was 
also  general  dismay  over  the  state  of  health  of  American 
women — due,  said  the  feminists,  to  their  fashionable 
corsets,  bonneted  wan  complexions,  and  bird-like  diets. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  young 
college  women  were  exposed  to  organized  exercise.  Not 
only  did  the  measurements  of  the  girls  increase  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  gymnastics,  but  the  number  of  eminent 
scholars  produced  by  the  women's  colleges  testifies  to  their 
intellectual  vigor. 

Although  the  higher  education  of  women  really  begins 
in  the  Midwest  there  are  few  fictional  accounts  of  girls 
who  went  to  the  coeducational  colleges  of  Ohio  or  the 
state  universities.  Such  novels  as  there  are  are  among  the 
earliest  novels  of  academic  life  to  have  the  state  colleges 
as  a  setting.  This  may  be  because  the  girls  at  the  state 
colleges  were  the  ones  who  chose  the  cultural  courses, 
while  the  men  went  into  vocational  curricula  which  eased 
them  into  a  world  of  business  or  the  professions  where 
there  was  little  time  for  novel  writing. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  was  eminently  qualified  to  write 
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about  education  in  the  Midwest.  She  grew  up  on  cam- 
puses, for  her  father  taught  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
was  Chancellor  at  Nebraska,  President  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Librarian  of  Columbia  University.  She 
did  her  undergraduate  work  at  Ohio  State  (1899),  and 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in  French  literature  in 
1905.  Her  Sylvia  Marshall  in  The  Bent  Twig  (1915)  goes 
to  the  State  University  at  La  Chance  where  her  father  is  a 
professor  of  political  science.  The  first  half  of  the  novel 
concerns  Sylvia's  upbringing  in  a  large  and  robust  house- 
hold held  together  by  her  sane  and  apple-cheeked  mother. 
Her  father,  however,  is  not  the  conventional  literary  pro- 
fessor and  ineffectual  dreamer.  He  is  a  vigorous  organizer 
of  baseball  games  long  before  an  interest  in  baseball  and 
other  forms  of  Americana  became  standard  for  academic 
types.  The  household  is  also  a  haven  for  Dickensian 
eccentrics.  There  is,  for  example,  a  spirituahst  aunt  who 
converses  with  Homer  and  Milton. 

Sylvia's  experience  at  the  university  is  most  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Marshalls  are  ostracized  by  the  rest  of  the 
faculty.  Because  of  their  vulgarly  large  family  and  bo- 
hemian  ways,  they  are  not  among  the  select  and  often  in- 
dependently wealthy  segment  of  the  faculty  which  toadies 
to  the  town  society. 

The  Marshalls  were  not  among  this  select  circle.  Indeed, 
no  faculty  family  was  farther  from  it.  Every  detail  of  the 
Marshalls'  life  was  a  contradiction  not  only  to  the  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  the  exclusive  ''town  set,"  but  to  those  of 
their  own  colleagues.  They  did  not  live  in  the  right  part  of 
town.  They  did  not  live  in  the  right  sort  of  house.  They 
did  not  live  in  the  right  sort  of  way.  And  consequently,  al- 
though no  family  had  more  visitors,  they  were  not  the 
right  sort  of  visitors,  [pp.  12-13] 

These  visitors  include  the  members  of  an  informal  cham- 
ber music  group;  a  slovenly  German  professor  of  music 
and  an  acerb  professor  of  mathematics. 

Professor  Marshall  endangers  his  career  in  a  fight  for 
academic  freedom,  but  even  without  this  Sylvia's  life  at 
the  university  is  restricted.  She  is  not  invited  to  join  one 
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of  the  three  older  and  select  sororities.  Hurt  by  this  she 
refuses  a  later  bid  from  one  of  the  lesser  sororities. 

If  she  were  not  to  form  one  of  the  ''swell"  set  of  college,  at 
least  she  would  not  proclaim  herself  one  of  the  ''jays/'  the 
''grinds/'  the  queer  girls,  who  wore  their  hair  straight  back 
from  their  foreheads,  who  invariably  carried  off  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  whose  skirts  hung  badly,  whose  shoe-heels  turned 
over  as  they  walked,  who  stood  first  in  their  classes,  whose 
belts  behind  made  a  practice  of  revealing  large  white 
safety-pins;  and  whose  hats,  even  disassociated  from  their 
dowdy  wearers,  and  hanging  in  the  cloakroom,  were  of  an 
almost  British  eccentricity,  [p.  145] 

This  is  the  conflict  between  the  haves  and  have-nots  on  a 
campus — which  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  earlier 
Ivy  League  fiction — transferred  to  the  Midwestern  state 
universities.  It  is  Owen  Wister's  Bertie  and  Billy  con- 
trasted to  Oscar  Maroni  all  over  again.  The  conflict  con- 
tinues in  novels  depicting  campuses  anywhere.  Even  in 
the  democratic  Zion  of  California,  according  to  Oakly 
Hall's  Corpus  of  Joe  Bailey  (1953),  there  is  an  automatic 
friction  between  the  boys  from  the  Bay  region  and  the 
boys  from  the  valley. 

There  is,  however,  a  significant  change,  for  in  the  novels 
set  at  the  state  universities  the  reader's  sympathies  are 
supposed  to  lie  with  the  have-nots.  In  the  early  novels  the 
poor  "grinds"  are  often  treated  with  contempt  because 
they  represent  the  antiromantic  discipline  of  scholarship 
and  an  antidemocratic  obedience  to  intellectual  tradition. 
In  the  case  of  Oscar  Maroni,  the  anti-American  nature  of 
his  ideals — his  grubby,  plodding,  literal  scholarship — is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  he  actually  is  a  foreigner. 
During  the  nineteen-twenties  and  thirties  literary  fashions 
change  so  that  the  novel  is  increasingly  autobiographical, 
and  the  hero  is  a  sensitive,  artistic  outsider — a  "grind." 
Further,  when  we  get  away  from  the  Ivy  League  tradition 
of  a  gentleman's  education,  the  ideas  of  the  Oscar  Maronis 
become  romantic  and  democratic  so  that  the  reader  is  ex- 
pected to  sympathize  with  the  sensitive,  and  often  poor, 
boy  or  girl  who  goes  to  the  state  university  with  the  ro- 
mantic ideal  that  there  is  much  to  learn  in  a  democratic 
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academic  atmosphere.  This  dream  of  the  rustic  is  often 
soured — by  the  snobbery  of  the  fraternity  system,  or  the 
sneering  pedantry  of  a  professor  from  Harvard  who  con- 
siders himself  unfortunate  to  be  in  the  hinterland  among 
illiterate  boors — but  the  dream  of  a  free  and  democratic 
education  remains. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  spent  a  good  portion  of  her 
life's  energies  in  the  promotion  of  education.  She  was  a 
defender  of  state  coeducation,  and  the  disappointments 
which  Sylvia  experiences  do  not  sour  her  on  La  Chance. 
When  she  goes  to  Europe  she  is  there  a  spokesman  for 
the  view — widely  attacked  by  the  male  proponents  of 
segregated  education — that  the  democratic  and  coeduca- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  large  state  universities  is  itself  an 
education.  The  segregationists  often  argued  that  throwing 
young  men  and  women  together  in  colleges  would  lead 
not  only  to  mutual  distraction  but  unspeakable  immorali- 
ties. When  this  was  suggested  to  a  professor  at  Oberlin  in 
the  nineteenth  century  he  replied  that  ''Nothing  acts  as  a 
better  antidote  for  romance  than  young  men  and  women 
doing  geometry  together  at  eight  o'clock  every  morning."  ^ 
Sylvia  Marshall  feels  that  her  experience  at  La  Chance 
not  only  curbed  any  excessive  amorous  fancies  she  might 
have  had  but  that  it  gave  her  a  much  deeper  sense  of  what 
life  is  really  about.  As  she  drinks  tea  in  the  fashionable 
culture  spas  of  Europe  she  knows  that  her  education  is 
uniquely  American  and  uniquely  broad.  ''Association  with 
the  crude,  outspoken  youth  at  the  State  University  had 
been  an  education  in  human  nature,  especially  masculine 
nature,  for  her  acute  mind.  Her  unvarnished  association 
with  the  other  sex  in  classroom  and  campus  had  taught 
her,  by  means  of  certain  rough  knocks  which  more  shel- 
tered boarding-school  girls  never  get,  an  accuracy  of  esti- 
mate as  to  the  actual  feeling  of  men  towards  the  women 
they  profess  to  admire  unreservedly."  [p.  238] 

Three  other  much  inferior  accounts  of  young  girls  who 
attend  large  state  universities  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century  are  Honore  Willsie  Morrow's  Lydia  of  the  Pines 
(1917),  Olive  Deane  Hormel's  Co-ed  (1926),  and  Bess 
Streeter  Aldrich's  A  White  Bird  Flying  (1931).  The  sec- 
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ond  is  an  ecstatic  story  of  big  games,  big  dates,  and  various 
academic  crises  which  cause  flurries  of  excitement  in  the 
dormitory.  In  spite  of  its  pretensions  it  probably  held  only 
what  the  publishers  call  'younger  readers."  A  White  Bird 
Flying  is  the  tale  of  Laura  Deal  who  goes  from  Cedar- 
town  to  the  University  of  Nebraska,  where  she  makes  her 
mark  as  a  short-story  writer  and  is  published  in  The  Prairie 
Schooner.  She  has  ambitions  to  leave  her  native  plains  for 
the  big  city  where  she  can  ply  her  talent.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  novel  she  finds  happiness  in  marriage  to  her  child- 
hood sweetheart  who  wants  to  be  a  dirt  farmer.  This  novel, 
like  Mrs.  Aldrich's  later  Miss  Bishop  (1933),  is  a  cheery 
tale  in  which  no  one  can  say  anything  without  his  eyes 
''twinkling." 

Lydia  of  the  Pines  contains  more  honest  observation,  al- 
though the  reader  is  never  in  doubt  that  the  heroine,  be- 
cause of  her  unearthly  courage,  beauty,  intelligence,  etc., 
will  survive  her  many  trials.  Lydia  is  the  oldest  daughter 
of  a  poor  widower.  In  high  school  she  is  greatly  influenced 
by  an  English  teacher  who  insists  that  she  strive  for  the 
finer  and  more  cultural  things  in  life.  There  is  also  a  friend 
of  her  father's,  a  small-time  politician,  who  is  devoted  to 
the  family.  At  the  university,  which  is  in  the  town  where 
she  lives,  she  finds  herself  torn  between  Eastern  culture 
as  represented  by  a  young  professor  from  Harvard,  and  the 
sense  that  she  should  do  something  to  help  the  poor  In- 
dians who  live  in  misery  on  the  nearby  reservation. 

The  professor  of  Shakespeare  from  Harvard  is  at  first 
contemptuous  of  coeducation  and  the  gaucheries  of  his 
students.  Slowly  he  realizes  that  Lydia  is  worth  all  the  rest 
of  them.  He  becomes  ''conscious  of  the  yellow  head  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  classroom.  It  was  a  nobly  shaped 
head  bound  round  with  curly  yellow  braids  above  a 
slender  face,  red  cheeked  yet  delicate.  He  was  conscious 
too  of  the  home-made  suit  and  the  cheap  shirtwaists,  with 
the  pathetic  attempt  at  variety  through  different  colored 
neckties.  Little  by  little  he  recognized  that  the  bashful 
young  person  had  a  mental  background  not  shared  by  her 
mates,  and  he  wondered  about  her."  [p.  240]  This  leads 
him  to  a  courtship  spiced  with  reading  assignments  for 
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Lydia^  and  as  he  witnesses  her  avidness  for  learning  and 
her  innocent  purity  he  becomes  converted  to  the  merits  of 
the  wide  open  spaces  which  have  created  her.  In  the 
meantime  Lydia  goes  through  the  works  of  Kiphng,  Hardy, 
Wordsworth,  and  Stephen  Philhps — a  spectre  in  the  col- 
lege novel  before  1930. 

Yet  the  bulk  of  Lydia's  story  lies — as  does  Sylvia  Mar- 
shall's— outside  the  campus.  She  is  courted  by  a  couple  of 
honest  rustics  who  are  also  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  The  chmax  comes  when  it  is  discovered  that 
Lydia's  father's  friend,  the  politician,  has  an  elaborate 
plan  to  swindle  the  Indians  of  their  timber.  Up  to  that 
time  the  world  was  a  golden  place  to  Lydia,  but  now  she 
must  testify  against  the  life-long  family  benefactor.  Yet 
even  this  pang  is  eased  because  the  rustic  she  loves  the 
most  has  become  a  lawyer  and  is  helping  the  state's 
attorney.  In  the  end  the  Indians  get  their  due  and 
Lydia  her  lawyer.  In  both  The  Bent  Twig  and  Lydia  of 
the  Pines  the  heroine  is  static.  Although  Sylvia  Marshall 
comes  to  an  affirmation  of  the  values  she  has  been  given 
by  her  parents  and  realizes  the  merits  of  democratic  co- 
education, she  doesn't  have  to  go  very  far  to  reach  either 
position.  The  golden-haired  Lydia  is  about  as  unalterable 
in  her  virtue  and  her  character  as  Little  Orphan  Annie, 
and  when  her  goodness  is  finally  matched  against  a  state- 
wide political  scandal  it  is  simply  too  incredible.  Yet  in 
both  cases  these  girls  are  studious  outsiders  who  turn 
bookishness  into  an  expression  of  democratic  and  romantic 
ideals. 

Contrasted  to  the  general  tone  of  sweetness  and  light 
which  prevails  in  the  novels  about  the  girls  at  Midwestern 
state  universities  there  are  several  muckraking  accounts 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  women's  colleges  back  East. 
The  courting  behavior  depicted  in  the  Midwestern  novels 
is  as  discreet  as  that  which  Johnson  describes  in  Stover  at 
Yale.  It  may  be  that  the  Oberlin  professor  was  correct 
about  the  influence  of  geometry  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  defense  of  co- 
education, which  is  a  major  concern  of  these  novelists, 
clouds  their  vision  when  the  seamy  things  are  on  view.  An 
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even  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
salacious  in  these  novels  is  that  their  authors  were  writing 
in  the  American  family  periodical  version  of  the  genteel 
tradition.  The  parading  of  undergraduate  vices  in  novels 
during  the  nineteen-twenties  begins,  like  other  college 
fashions,  in  the  East. 

Tlie  women's  colleges  which  began  so  militantly  and 
prosperously  after  the  Civil  War  often  maintained  many 
of  the  regimental  characteristics  of  the  seminaries  which 
preceded  them.  The  schedule  at  Vassar  when  it  opened 
was  comparable  to  that  of  the  men's  colleges  of  several 
generations  before.  Such  schedules  tended  to  be  custodial 
as  well  as  paternalistic.  At  Vassar  the  girls  got  up  at  six 
for  morning  prayers  and  before  the  day  was  over  at  ten 
in  the  evening  had  had  two  periods  of  silence  and  another 
of  prayer.  Such  schedules  were  very  little  meliorated  by  the 
nineteen-twenties.  The  women's  colleges  were  always 
more  restrictive  than  the  coeducational  schools,  but  even 
if  this  had  not  been  the  case  the  girls  at  the  seven  sister 
colleges  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to  rebel  be- 
cause they  were  being  more  intensely  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  women  in  a  free  democratic  society. 

The  earliest  of  the  novels  to  sound  a  clear  call  to  free 
the  women  in  the  women's  colleges  is  an  oddity  because 
it  was  written  by  a  seasoned  muckraker  when  he  was 
almost  sixty.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  performed  his  major 
public  service  by  doing  battle  against  the  patent  medicine 
industry  in  McClures  Magazine  and  Collier's  Weekly 
many  years  before  he  wrote  Unforbidden  Fruit  (1928) 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Warner  Fabian.  It  is  a  slangy 
account  of  the  self-styled  ''H.B.V.'s"  (Hard  Boiled  Vir- 
gins) of  Suite  Twenty,  Sperry  College.  Their  professed 
goal  is  to  break  as  many  rules  as  possible  without  getting 
caught.  This  includes  smoking,  drinking,  and  staying  up 
after  hours  in  their  rooms.  In  reaction  to  the  rigid  schedule 
of  hours  they  are  cynical  perjurers  before  the  "Self-Guv" 
board  when  they  want  to  protect  one  of  their  group  who 
has  gone  on  a  late  date.  Adams'  point  is  that  these  young 
ladies  are  forced  into  a  rebelhous  and  insolent  pose  by 
the  outdated  restrictions  placed  upon  them.  He  shows 
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that  they  try  to  appear  much  more  crude  than  their  real 
morahty  allows  them  to  be,  and  much  more  worldly  than 
their  ignorance  of  the  world  permits.  In  one  late  dormitory 
session  they  take  a  straw  ballot  to  discover  which  of  them 
are  virgins,  and  the  result  is  that  ninety-five  percent  of 
them  are — and  one  is  so  ingenuous  as  to  be  unsure.  When 
such  defiance  and  swagger — induced  by  the  regimented 
college  atmosphere — is  combined  with  such  innocence 
the  result  is  often  disastrous. 

The  girls'  main  interest  is  men,  but  when  they  are  with 
them  the  form  of  conversation  is  limp  raillery. 

She  looked  him  over  with  flattering  interest.  "You 
rather  remind  me  of  John  Barrymore  in  a  way." 

"Do  I?  Well,  ril  take  a  chance.  Which  way?" 

"You've  got  ears  just  like  his,"  she  murmured. 

He  took  it  with  a  grin,  "That's  why  they  made  me  presi- 
dent of  our  Dramatic  Club." 

"Oh,  are  you?  Isn't  that  swell!"  [p.  86] 

This  intentionally  asinine  dialogue  is  based  on  a  conspiracy 
of  the  younger  generation  to  be  familiar  against  the  wishes 
of  their  elders.  Adams  shows  the  girls  forever  getting  into 
deep  water  as  a  result  of  their  desire  to  break  the  rules.  A 
party  of  girls  gets  into  a  brawl  at  a  country  speakeasy; 
the  campus  harlot  thinks  she  has  syphilis,  and  the  young 
man  who  thinks  he  has  infected  her  commits  suicide;  and 
a  promising  student  falls  in  love  with  her  English  pro- 
fessor who  is  estranged  from  his  wife  and  seduces  him. 
The  tragedy  of  all  this  misspent  energy,  according  to  the 
English  professor  who  here  speaks  for  Adams,  is  that 
education  is  the  loser. 

Look  at  this  place.  A  great  woman  suffered  and  slaved  and 
braved  the  ridicule  of  her  friends  and  the  abuse  of  her  con- 
temporaries to  build  it.  Since  then  women  have  diverted 
their  instincts  of  creativeness  to  its  purposes,  and  men 
have  given  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  make  it  a  force  for 
thought  and  progress.  What  happens?  You  petty  chitter- 
lings, cheap  flutterers,  come  here  and  make  it  a  convenient 
sort  of  country  club  for  the  four  years  which  you  don't 
know  how  to  occupy  better.  Waste  and  the  frustration  of 
high  purposes.  That  is  the  final  immorality,  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin.  [p.  192] 
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It  is  not  all  quite  as  hopeless  as  this,  but  hope  takes  a 
strange  form  in  this  novel.  Sara  La  Lond  is  the  most  seri- 
ous student  Adams  presents,  but  is  burdened  with  an 
impoverished  and  shady  past.  She  is  caught  in  an  infringe- 
ment of  one  of  the  petty  rules  and  must  be  denied  her 
generous  scholarship.  Rather  than  accept  a  loan  from  an 
honest  fellow  who  loves  her  she  is  willing  to  prostitute  her- 
self, but  at  the  last  moment  the  young  lady  who  seduced 
the  professor  says  that  she  is  guilty  of  the  infringement  so 
that  Sara  can  get  her  scholarship.  This  tortuous  chain  of 
events  seems  oddly  unrelated  to  Adams'  purpose.  He  has 
his  English  professor  say,  "Most  of  the  old  rules  were 
bonds,  forged  to  keep  the  human  spirit  in  subjection.  The 
acid  of  thought  has  eaten  them  through."  [p.  165]  There 
is  no  indication  that  Adams  is  not  in  favor  of  the  human 
spirit  or  thought.  Therefore  the  old  rules — which  anach- 
ronistically  persist  in  the  women's  colleges — must  be  bad. 
Yet  his  unruly  girls,  evidently  driven  by  the  needs  of  the 
spirit,  make  a  frightening  spectacle. 

The  reservations  which  Adams  has  about  the  restrictive 
atmosphere  of  the  women's  colleges  turns  to  a  fury  in  two 
novels  about  Vassar  which  shortly  follow  Unforbidden 
Fruit.  These  are  Kathleen  Millay's  Against  the  Wall 
( 1929)  and  Mary  Lapsley's  Parable  of  the  Virgins  ( 1931 ) . 
In  the  first  the  college  is  called  Matthew,  in  the  second  it 
is  Walton,  but  both  are  recognizably  Vassar.  Against  the 
Wall  is  the  angrier  book  and  this  anger  is  conveyed  in  the 
heroine's  tediously  irate  stream  of  consciousness.  Rebecca 
Brewster  has  a  simpering  widowed  mother,  an  insolent 
older  brother,  and  an  addleheaded  younger  sister.  When 
she  gets  a  scholarship  to  Matthew  College  she  is  eager  to 
leave  her  family  and  her  job  in  a  butcher  shop  for  the 
wonderful  world  of  the  intellect.  She  is  quickly  disillu- 
sioned by  the  personality  of  the  dean. 

"Good  evening,  Rebecca.  Come  in."  The  voice  cut  the 
air  like  a  thin  steel  blade. 

Cold  and  gray  all  over — and  eyes  like  faraway  ice, 

"Thank  you."  Rebecca  heard  herself  say  the  words  and 

was  glad  she  had  remembered  to  say  them.  Mother's  eyes 

were  grey,  too,  but  hers  were  a  nice,  easy  grey — soft  and 

gentle  like  warm  grey  wool.  These  were  like  steel.  Hard  and 
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sharp  and  cutting.  But — heavens!  Miss  Watson  was  talking 
to  you!  Watching  you — questioning.  Those  calm  brows 
raised  just  a  little — not  too  much  for  gentility — ^but  just 
enough  for — 

Rebecca    felt   her   face   flame   scarlet,    the   hot   blood 
pounded  in  her  throat — [p.  1 1 1] 

This  is  the  typical,  almost  paranoiac,  reaction  which 
Rebecca  has  to  all  of  the  faculty  members  she  meets. 
They  are  all  Murdstones  waiting  to  extinguish  the  least 
spark  of  defiance  or  originality  in  the  girls.  The  dean  is 
also  an  unpleasant  person  with  a  ''small  head"  and  ''beady 
restless  eyes"  in  The  Parable  of  the  Virgins  [p.  299], 
but  she  is  not  quite  the  ogre  Miss  Watson  is.  Rebecca  is 
such  an  angry  observer  that  the  reader  quickly  begins  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  her  reflections. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  sympathize  with  the 
egocentric  insolence  of  Rebecca  Brewster,  yet  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  women's  colleges  made  in  Against  the 
Wall  are  convincing.  Rebecca,  speaking  from  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  sordidness  of  her  own  background,  tells  an 
English  professor  that  life  is  not  all  as  beautiful  as  Tenny- 
son paints  it,  and  that  to  teach  his  poetry  is  to  teach  lies. 
Although  this  displays  some  ignorance  of  Tennyson's 
doubts  ("In  Memoriam,"  "Rizpah,"  and  "Locksley  Hall 
Sixty  Years  After,"  for  example),  the  Victorian  poets  were 
often  badly  taught.  But  the  chances  that  a  student  would 
tell  a  professor  off  in  class,  and  then  leave  "the  room  be- 
fore she  hit  somebody"  seem  shght.  [p.  314]  These  pro- 
fessors are  shown  to  be  an  especially  unsavory  lot.  They 
are  not  above  giving  poor  grades  out  of  spite  and  lusting 
after  their  charges. 

Rebecca  often  thinks  of  herself  as  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
and  for  awhile  decides  that  since  the  faculty  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pack  of  cards  she  will  stay  and  play  their 
antiquated  game.  After  two  years  she  gets  fed  up  and 
leaves  for  the  free,  creative,  bohemian  life  of  Greenwich 
Village.  Her  parting  thrust  is  generously  against  no  person 
but  the  system. 

But  whose  fault  was  it?  The  Professors — Deans — Ward- 
ens— Doctors — was  it?   No.   Poor   dears,   they   did   their 
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best.  But  they  were  up  against  it.  After  all,  just  what  was 
their  job?  To  teach  girls  and  to  keep  them  from  knowing 
anything  at  the  same  time.  A  simple  task,  that.  Let  'em 
learn  Psychology  Physiology  Family  History  Astronomy 
Biology  Anything — but  never  let  them  think!  Never  let 
them  apply  their  learning  to  their  own  brains.  To  their  own 
bodies.  Let  them  praise  God  and  get  married — to  the  only 
man  they've  kissed — and  hate  him,  maybe,  but  have  lots 
of  babies.  And  keep  his  house  clean.  And  be  a  faithful 
idiot.  But  know  everything  just  the  same.   [pp.  412-13] 

Here  the  old  classical  curriculum — with  a  course  in 
"Family"  added — is  hysterically  and  ungrammatically  pil- 
loried. 

But  Against  the  Wall  expresses  an  even  greater  horror 
of  the  social  practices  fostered  by  the  women's  colleges. 
All  the  benefits  of  the  girls'  governing  themselves  are 
vitiated  by  a  system  of  stool  pigeons  and  spies  in  the 
dormitories.  All  the  snobbery  and  backbiting  which  a  girl 
must  practice  in  order  to  be  elected  to  partake  in  the  May 
Pole  rite  is  debasing.  This  last  is  the  central  theme  of 
Gertrude  Carrick's  Consider  the  Daisies  ( 1941 )  in  which 
Vassar's  Daisy  Chain  ceremony  is  called  by  its  real  name 
and  fearlessly  exposed  by  Frances  Flippen,  who  writes 
editorials  and  falls  in  love  with  her  martyred  Jewish 
English  professor.  This  teapot  tempest  is  probably  the 
most  banal  of  American  college  novels. 

The  greatest  sin  of  the  women's  colleges  these  novels 
point  to  is  the  situation  of  controlled  ignorance  in  an  en- 
tirely feminine  society  which  leads  to  Lesbianism.  The 
girls  in  Adams'  Unforbidden  Fruit  are  all  soundly  hetero- 
sexual, but  the  novel  mentions  a  characteristic  of  the  girls 
which  comes  to  a  frightening  development  in  the  later 
novels.  "No  Sperry  girl  except  a  greasy  grind  or  a  serious 
thinker  or  a  hopelessly  unpopular  member  of  the  com- 
munity ever  walks  anywhere  alone  unless  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  haste.  Rather  will  she  trudge  three  flights  of  stairs  to 
meet  a  girl  who  is  going  two-thirds  of  her  route,  or  wait 
ten  minutes  for  a  companion  to  walk  a  block  with." 
[p.  131]  Most  of  this  is  sheer  healthy  camaraderie,  but 
these  attachments  increasingly  develop  into  "crushes"  in 
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the  later  novels.  After  a  hygiene  lecture  a  group  of  in- 
nocents comes  to  Rebecca  Brewster  for  an  explanation  of 
the  innuendoes  and  warnings  against  close  attachments 
made  by  the  doctor.  Even  the  comparatively  worldly 
Rebecca  can  give  them  little  help. 

Well,  it  isn't  much  when  you  come  right  down  to  it  for  all 
I  can  figure  it  out.  Only  they  make  so  much  of  it  in  this 
dumb  world  they  get  folks  all  excited — and  then  of  course 
they  think  it's  more  than  it  is.  Only,  sometimes — since 
we're  all  so  dependent  on  other  girls  here  at  college — for 
companionship,  I  mean — sometimes  one  thing  leads  to 
another  until  we  begin  to  think  we  can  care  as  much  for 
another  girl  as  we  might  care  for  a  man  sometime — and 
that  isn't  very  natural."  [p.  342] 

The  evidence  which  Kathleen  Millay  gives  of  such  in- 
ordinate attachments  is  slight;  there  is  only  one  girl  who 
experiences  violent  affections  and  jealousies. 

Lesbianism  is,  however,  the  central  experience  in  Mary 
Lapsley's  The  Parable  of  the  Virgins.  This  novel  is  less 
hysterical  than  Against  the  Wall  if  only  because  it  tries  to 
give  the  viewpoints  and  experiences  of  several  people.  The 
main  spokesman  for  the  author  is  Lee  Ramsey,  a  brash 
freethinker  who  writes  newspaper  articles  embarrassing  to 
the  faculty.  All  of  the  faculty  here  are  not  as  despicable  as 
Kathleen  Millay  makes  them.  There  is  especially  Clive 
Austen,  an  eminent  historian  of  journalism  (undoubtedly 
modeled  after  Lucy  Salmon,  1853-1927)  and  an  under- 
standing friend  of  the  girls.  She  is  unbelievably  friendly 
when  she  advises  a  girl  to  have  an  abortion — and  even 
lends  her  the  money — so  that  she  can  finish  her  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  novel  is  a  character  sketch  of  Crosby 
O'Conner,  an  undergraduate  poet  who  has  achieved 
some  national  reputation  for  her  verse  and  because  of  this 
is  relatively  immune  from  punishment  for  her  many  esca- 
pades. She  carries  on  an  affair  with  her  publisher,  throws 
drunken  parties,  and  holds  court  for  younger  aspiring 
poetesses  whose  worshipful  ignorance  allows  Crosby's 
caresses.  After  a  final  after-hours  tryst  she  leaves  college. 
Some  of  her  history  seems  to  be  inspired  by  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  poet  when  she 
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entered  Vassar  with  the  class  of  1917  and  who  was  given 
her  diploma,  even  though  she  had  taken  French  leave 
during  her  final  year,  only  when  President  MacCracken 
overrode  the  faculty's  objections.^ 

The  main  drama  of  the  novel  concerns  Jessica  and 
Mary  who  have  become  involved  in  a  ''crush."  Jessica's 
heart  is  not  quite  in  it  and  she  drifts  away  (she  will  dance 
with  freshmen  who  are  eager  to  dance  with  her),  but  al- 
ways comes  back  to  Mary.  A  meddling  and  dictatorial 
college  physician  finally  separates  the  girls,  and  Mary  com- 
mits suicide  by  hanging  herself.  Clive  Austen  has  pleaded 
with  the  president  that  the  college  needs  a  psychiatrist, 
but  he  says  that  psychiatry  would  only  put  notions  into 
the  girls'  heads.  Miss  Austen  is  proved  correct,  but  the 
damage  has  been  done — and  in  any  case  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  a  women's  college  remains.  Clive  Austen's 
thoughts  do  not  include  a  definitive  solution. 

They  swung  together,  these  children,  without  thought, 
crowded  into  an  abnormal  environment;  then  all  at  once 
the  Administration  was  upon  them,  raising  shocked  hands 
and  clamoring  of  sin.  If  the  college  only  started  its  cam- 
paign against  crushes  before  they  got  so  intense, — or,  bet- 
ter still  if  it  treated  them  in  less  breathless  a  fashion.  .  .  . 
If  the  Administration  didn't  talk  in  hushed  whispers  and 
avoid  the  word  homosexual;  or  if  they  even  differentiated 
between  the  environmental  and  the  genuine  Lesbian,  one 
could  hope  for  some  results.  It  was  a  bad  enough  problem 
anyway,  why  make  it  worse  by  hedging?  [p.  3 1 5] 

Such  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  situation  are 
opposed  to  the  attitude  of  the  president  and  the  dean  who 
consider  themselves  holding  a  fort  of  propriety  against 
vice.  [p.  309] 

No  doubt  the  conflict  between  the  generations  is 
more  bitter  and  exhausting  when  the  battle  lines  are  so 
clearly  drawn  as  they  are  in  the  regimented  women's  col- 
lege. Yet  no  amount  of  calm  frankness  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  or  a  staff  psychiatrist  changes  the  basic 
situation  of  the  great  difference  between  the  world  outside 
and  the  world  of  the  college.  Even  in  recent  years  when 
the  women's  colleges  have  become  less  custodial  and  more 
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enlightened  psychologically  the  danger  of  Lesbianism 
seems  to  be  present,  as  in  Kathrin  Perutz's  The  Garden 
(1962). 

The  difference  between  the  world  outside  and  the 
world  of  the  institution  is  also  responsible  for  the  mean- 
inglessness  of  the  curriculum  for  the  girls.  Mary  Lapsley 
has  a  Russian  Jewess,  who  has  come  to  America  to  study 
with  Clive  Austen,  express  her  contempt  for  the  girls  who 
come  to  college  knowing  nothing  and  having  no  desire  to 
know  anything.  Although  Mary  Lapsley,  unlike  Kathleen 
Millay,  shows  a  few  exceptions  to  this  indifference,  the 
consensus  is  that  the  general  run  of  students  not  only 
learn  little  but  are  damaged  by  such  an  education. 

All  of  the  novels  about  women's  colleges,  and  especially 
those  about  Vassar,  are  not  only  violently  critical  but  bad. 
All  of  them  tend  to  be  a  potpourri  of  anecdotes  and 
bitter  reminiscences.  As  in  the  case  of  many  college  novels, 
the  only  form  they  have  is  the  form  determined  by  the 
college  year — or  four  years  when  the  novel  is  patently 
autobiographical  and  the  heroine  sticks  it  out.  The  ele- 
ment of  surprise  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  good  fiction,  but 
when  one  reaches  the  middle  of  a  novel  and  the  heroine's 
sophomore  year  has  just  come  to  an  end,  the  rest  is  much 
too  predictable.  These  novels  undertake  to  expose  the 
evils  of  a  harsh  college  administration,  but  the  reckless 
college  society  that  they  present  hardly  seems  to  deserve 
much  freedom.  They  criticize  a  stuffy  and  antiquated  cur- 
riculum, but  none  of  these  novelists  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  curriculum  is  and  much  less  how  it  might  be  im- 
proved. Perhaps  this  reflection  on  the  novels  is  the  most 
damaging  to  the  colleges  in  its  implications.  The  colleges 
evidently  do  not  make  themselves  clear  even  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  enough  concerned  to  write  novels  about 
their  alma  maters. 

The  most  impressive  novel  about  an  undergraduate's 
experience  at  a  women's  college  is  undoubtedly  Shirley 
Jackson's  Hangsaman  (1951).  Shirley  Jackson  is  married 
to  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman,  a  member  of  the  English  de- 
partment at  Bennington  College,  and  the  college  to  which 
Natalie  Waite  goes  is  as  young,  as  rural,  and  as  progressive 
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as  Bennington.  This  might  be  considered  a  broken-backed 
novel,  for  the  first  third  of  it  deals  with  Natalie's  life  at 
home  with  her  father,  an  avant-garde  author,  and  her 
mother,  who  has  long  since  been  alienated  from  Arnold 
Waite's  intellectual  world  and  has  quietly  taken  to  drink. 
But  Natalie's  experiences  at  home  launch  the  pattern  of 
events  which  take  place  during  the  first  few  months  of  her 
freshman  year.  There  are  effective  thematic  repetitions, 
as  when  in  the  first  section  she  is  led  away  from  the  guests 
at  her  father's  cocktail  party  by  a  stranger  before  whom 
she  loses  her  composure.  Natalie  is  encouraged  to  be  a 
writer  by  her  father,  who  closely  oversees  her  education, 
and  the  stranger  questions  her  about  what  she  is  writing. 
She  has  a  recurrent  fantasy  in  this  first  section  that  she  is 
involved  in  a  murder,  and  an  imaginary  detective  hovers 
about  her  asking  such  questions  as,  ''What  about  the 
blood,  Miss  Waite?  How  do  you  account  for  the  blood?" 
[p.  52]  The  stranger  becomes  confused  in  her  mind  with 
the  detective,  and  when  he  touches  her  arm  the  harmless 
real  world  becomes  more  frightening  to  her  than  the 
dangerous  imaginative  world.  The  act  of  being  led  off  into 
a  wood  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  novel  when  she  runs 
away  with  Tony  who  (unknown  to  Natalie)  is  a  Lesbian. 
For  Natalie,  Tony  is  a  charming  mystery  far  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  sordid  or  frivolous  college  community. 
Tony  plays  upon  Natalie's  rejection  of  this  society,  and 
when  they  run  away  together  their  antirational  and  anti- 
social exhilaration  is  effectively  presented  by  giddy  word 
play.  But  their  high  spiritedness  ends  when  Tony  takes 
Natahe  to  a  deserted  amusement  park  at  the  end  of  the 
bus  line  and  in  the  rainy  woods  nearby  kisses  her.  Natalie 
is  revolted,  and  shakes  herself  awake  from  the  world  of 
childish  imagination  which  has  ended  in  horror  and  re- 
turns to  the  solid  reality  of  the  college. 

Hangsaman  is  a  novel  of  initiation  into  the  adult  world. 
In  spite  of  the  brevity  of  the  period  covered  by  the  novel 
(especially  when  it  is  compared  to  the  long  years  of  in- 
consequential strife  depicted  in  the  earlier  novels  about 
women's  colleges)  this  initiation  is  convincing.  Much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Shirley  Jackson  relates  the  pro- 
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gram  of  the  college  to  the  experience  that  Natalie  goes 
through. 

The  college  to  which  Arnold  Waite,  after  much  discussion, 
had  decided  to  send  his  only  daughter  was  one  of  those 
intensely  distressing  organizations  which  had  been  formed 
on  precisely  the  same  lofty  and  advanced  principles  as 
hoarier  seats  of  learning,  but  which  applied  them  with 
slight  differences  in  detail;  education,  the  youthful  found- 
ers of  the  college  had  told  the  world  blandly,  was  more  a 
matter  of  attitude  than  of  learning.  Learning,  they  had  re- 
marked in  addition,  was  strictly  a  process  of  accustoming 
oneself  to  live  maturely  in  a  world  of  adults.  Adults,  they 
pointed  out  with  professional  cynicism,  were  tough  things 
to  come  upon  suddenly.  .  .  .  The  college  had  been  in 
existence  for  perhaps  fifteen  years.  Its  founders  had  thought 
they  were  cutting  their  problems  in  half,  originally,  by  elim- 
inating men  from  the  student  body  and  women  from  the 
faculty.  They  had  told  one  another  honestly  over  beer  in  the 
clever  apartments  where  the  idea  of  the  college  had  first 
seen  light  that  they  all  of  them  believed  in  informality, 
that  more  information  was  derived  from  one  casual  con- 
versation than  from  a  dozen  lectures,  that  education  was 
after  all  a  thing  of  give  and  take  and  should  be  a  pleasure 
as  well  as  a  duty.  Words  like  "mature''  and  "sustained'' 
and  "life"  and  "realistic"  and  "vision"  and  "humanities" 
were  used  lavishly.  It  was  decided  to  construct  the  college 
buildings  entirely  of  shingle  and  "the  original  beams";  it 
was  supposed  that  modern  dance  and  the  free  use  of  slang 
in  the  classrooms  might  constitute  an  aura  of  rich  general 
culture.  .  .  .  "Theory  is  nothing,  experience  all,"  was  a 
phrase  used  most  effectively  in  the  college  prospectus, 
[pp.  59-61] 

Much  of  this  is  sheer  satiric  high  jinks  on  the  part  of 
Shirley  Jackson,  but  the  reader  is  left  with  little  doubt 
that  she  believes  that  experience  is  not  all,  that  theory  is 
worth  something.  The  college  in  practice,  v^e  find,  has 
not  been  able  to  live  up  to  its  high  ideals;  the  girls  do  not 
drink  when  they  wish  to  but  only  at  chaperoned  parties, 
and  they  do  not  stay  out  all  night  except  when  they  leave 
legible  and  reliable  addresses.  Yet  in  theory,  and  to  some 
extent  in  actuality,  these  young  ladies  have  all  the  free- 
doms that  the  ladies  in  The  Parable  of  the  Virgins  think 
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they  are  denied.  In  both  cases  the  college  administrators 
find  themselves  in  a  hypocritical  position.  In  the  women's 
college  of  the  nineteen-twenties  the  assumption  was  that 
the  girls  had  to  be  restrained  by  regulations  so  that  their 
virtue  could  be  maintained.  Yet  the  administration  had  to 
suffer  much  immorality  in  silence  in  order  to  maintain  an 
outward  air  of  propriety.  At  the  college  where  Natalie  is  a 
student  the  official  attitude  is  that  the  girls  can  only  ma- 
ture in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  uncontaminated  by 
rules.  Yet  it  was  found  that  certain  immoralities  had  to  be 
recognized  in  order  to  maintain  an  air  of  propriety.  The 
earlier  assumption  is  that  man  (and  young  ladies)  are 
born  evil.  Against  this  doctrine  the  students  profess  a 
Rousseauistic  theory  that  man  (and  young  ladies)  are 
innately  good  and  that  laws  only  suggest  sins  they 
wouldn't  think  of  themselves. 

For  Natalie  Waite  the  problem  is  not  as  clear  as  it  is  for 
Rebecca  Brewster  or  Lee  Ramsey,  for  the  question  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  official  restraints  is  not  as  simple  as 
it  once  appeared.  Natalie's  father  would  have  thought  the 
founders  of  her  college  a  congenial  lot  for  he  is  an  apostle 
of  freedom  for  the  individual  and  the  imagination.  He  is 
a  gentle  autocrat  in  his  family  who  chastises  with  sour 
epigrams.  He  has  a  particular  fondness  for  his  imaginative 
scribbling  daughter  consistent  with  his  sending  her  to  a 
college  where  ''Theory  is  nothing,  experience  all."  Nata- 
lie's early  experiences  at  college  are  not  happy  because 
she  finds  the  girls  generally  snobbish  and  unintellectual. 
She  attaches  herself  to  her  English  teacher,  Arthur  Lang- 
don,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  was  once  his  student. 
Langdon  is  a  graceful  lecturer  who  speaks  with  "humorous 
informality  of  Shakespeare."  [p.  97]  Natalie  works  him 
into  her  imaginative  life  as  a  father  and  lover,  but  is 
rapidly  disillusioned  after  a  cocktail  party  at  which  Eliza- 
beth gets  drunk  and  her  husband  treats  her  with  contempt. 
Later  Natalie  finds  Elizabeth  at  home  drunk  in  the  after- 
noon and  bitter  at  Arthur's  neglect.  Natalie  begins  to 
realize  that  the  life  of  the  free  spirit  the  college  aspires  to 
inculcate  is  burdened  by  horrible  realities.  The  dormitory 
is  less  of  a  solace  than  the  life  of  the  Langdons. 
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A  very  brief  enthusiasm  sprang  up  for  bringing  tiny  bot- 
tles of  rum  into  the  dining  room  and  adding  the  rum  to 
the  dinner  coffee.  This  was  replaced  by  an  inexplicable  and 
childish  two-day  enthusiasm  for  pig-latin.  Also  in  the  din- 
ing room  one  evening,  an  entire  tableful  of  girls  rose  and 
walked  out  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  because  they  were 
refused  more  bread.  A  girl  on  the  third  floor  who  was  seen 
crying  was  reported  faithfully  as  suffering  from  a  venereal 
disease,  and  a  petition  was  sent  ...  to  require  the  girl 
to  use  the  basement  lavatory.  .  .  .  Two  girls  in  another 
house  tried  to  kill  themselves  with  double  doses  of  the 
infirmary  sleeping  medicine.  An  unnamed  girl,  also  in 
another  house,  was  said  to  have  died  of  an  abortion  .  .  . 
[pp.  148-49] 

It  is  to  escape  from  such  horrors  that  Natalie  seeks  her 
soul-mate  in  the  mysterious  Tony  who  is  hated  by  the 
other  girls,  speaks  in  riddles,  and  plays  with  Tarot  cards. 
Natalie  goes  home  for  Thanksgiving  and  finds  her  family 
as  disturbing  as  the  girls  in  the  dormitory.  She  comes  back 
to  Tony  who  told  her  she  was  a  fool  to  go. 

Natahe  said,  'Tm  sorry,  I  really  am.  I  came  to  say  I  was 
really  terribly  sorry.  I  shouldn't  have  gone,  and  I'm  sorry." 

*Tm  never  really  angry  with  you  anyway."  Tony  said. 

"It  was  horrible,"  Natalie  said. 

"Of  course." 

"They  were  all  there.  Even  my  brother." 

"I  told  you  they  would  be.  Did  they  hang  on  you?" 

"They  fed  me,"  Natalie  said.  "They  didn't  do  anything 
else  except  feed  me,  I  think."  [p.  227] 

With  fifteen  dollars  which  Natalie's  father  has  given 
her,  she  and  Tony  go  on  their  brief  fanciful  escapade 
the  next  day  which  ends  so  astoundingly  for  Natalie  in 
the  deserted  woods  by  the  amusement  park.  She  returns  to 
the  dreary,  rain-drenched  college.  But  it  impresses  her 
differently.  "The  reassuring  bulk  of  the  college  buildings 
showed  ahead  of  her,  and  she  looked  fondly  up  at  them 
and  smiled.  As  she  had  never  been  before,  she  was  now 
alone,  and  grownup,  and  powerful,  and  not  at  all  afraid." 

[p.  280] 

This  final  passage  of  Hangsaman  seems  too  reassuring 
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in  its  image  and  its  cadence.  The  reader  has  seen  too  much 
of  the  college  to  believe  that  all  will  be  happy  ever  after 
for  Natalie.  Yet  the  reader  must  assume  that  because  of 
the  shock  which  Tony  has  given  her  Natalie  will  never 
again  confuse  sense  and  nonsense,  the  imaginative  world 
and  the  real  world.  Natalie's  experience  had  been  pre- 
cariously structured  for  her  by  the  genial  skepticism  of  her 
father  and  her  own  synthetic  imagination.  The  college 
also  has  a  part  in  Natalie's  vulnerable  past  because  its  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  romantic  half-truths  about  the  good- 
ness of  man's  essential  spirit  and  spontaneous  inspirations. 
Ironically  the  college  embraces  ''experience"  as  the  great 
teacher,  but  because  of  its  self-deceptions  it  has  created  a 
society  in  which  a  valid  experience  is  difficult  to  have.  We 
must  assume  that  Natalie  does  not  clearly  realize  all  of 
this  immediately  upon  her  awakening,  and  in  this  she  is 
thoroughly  unlike  the  heroines  of  other  novels  about 
women's  colleges. 

The  argument  of  Hangsaman  is  impressively  made  be- 
cause it  is  illustrated  by  a  dramatic  act.  In  the  earlier 
novels  the  heroines  are  flat  characters  unaffected  by  their 
academic  experience.  Their  foolishness  is  used  to  illustrate 
an  evil  pedagogy,  or  they  simply  become  involved  in  static 
discussions  of  education  in  which  the  author's  criticisms 
and  program  are  implied.  Hangsaman,  more  than  the 
other  novels  discussed  so  far,  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Bildungsroman,  or  novel  of  the  development  of  the  per- 
sonality. Natalie  Waite  sets  out  into  the  world  to  judge  its 
values.  She  is  shocked  and  hurt  by  those  values,  and  finally 
resolves  to  be  involved — almost  unthinkingly — in  life.  At 
the  end  of  the  novel  the  bulk  of  the  college  buildings 
present  to  her  a  reality  which  she  has  rejected,  but  one  in 
which  she  can  lose  herself.  Such  is  often  the  pattern  of 
American  college  novels  in  the  last  thirty  years. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE 

AND    BAPHOMETIC    FIRE-BAPTISM 


MORE  THAN  HALF  of  the  novcls  of  acadcmic  life  are  thinly 
disguised  accounts  of  the  author's  experiences  as  an  under- 
graduate. Sometimes  these  experiences  are  viewed  through 
a  pleasant  mist  of  nostalgia;  sometimes  they  are  bitter 
denunciations  of  the  academy.  But  in  either  case  the 
undergraduate  hero  comes  to  realizations  which  constitute 
maturity.  As  soon  as  the  fashion  for  novels  about  politely 
amusing  campus  high  jinks  comes  to  an  end — and  this  is 
shortly  after  the  First  World  War — American  novels  of 
academic  life  came  more  truly  to  be  novels  of  education, 
or  Erziehungsromane. 

The  difference  between  Flandrau's  Granny  Wood  in 
The  Diary  of  a  Freshman  and  Owen  Johnson's  Dink 
Stover  in  Stover  at  Yale  shows  one  aspect  of  this  change. 
Granny  Wood  observes  much  to  upset  him  at  Harvard — 
cheating,  mayhem,  snobbery — but  his  whole  effort  goes 
toward  adjusting  to  the  values  which  govern  Harvard 
undergraduates.  When  he  is  finally  accepted  into  Dickey 
this  process  is  completed.  Granny  Wood  learns  the  rules, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  novel  his  attitudes  and  his  person- 
ality have  not  altered  greatly.  It  is  not  this  way  with  Dink 
Stover.  He  too  goes  through  the  disillusionment  of  dis- 
covering that  college  men  can  be  snobs  and  wastrels,  but 
this  discovery  does  more  to  him.  Whereas  Granny  Wood 
enlarges  his  acquaintanceship.  Dink  Stover  increasingly 
lives  his  life  outside  the  values  of  Yale  undergraduates.  He 
discovers  that  the  curriculum  he  is  offered  is  antiquated 
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and  that  he  can  learn  more  about  America  working  with 
his  hands  during  the  summer.  Granted,  Stover  is  elected 
to  Skull  and  Bones,  but  this  final  sop  does  not  erase  the 
fact  that  he  has  come  not  only  to  a  discovery  of  the  values 
of  his  environment,  but  that  he  has  measured  those  values 
in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  and  found  them  in- 
sufficient. 

The  new  kind  of  maturity  which  Dink  Stover  achieves 
is  that  which  characterizes  subsequent  novels  about  the 
undergraduate's  experiences.  Such  a  growth  sets  off  the 
later  novels  from  the  earlier  ones.  The  earlier  novels  are, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  social  novels  of  a  classical  type.  They 
depict  a  world  of  static  morality  in  which  the  hero  must 
simply  learn  what  is  accepted  and  then  fashion  his  life 
accordingly.  The  novel  in  England — probably  because  of 
its  solidly  middle-class  origins — pursues  this  didactic  for- 
mula much  longer  than  it  does  on  the  Continent.  The 
main  eflPect  of  Romanticism  on  the  novel  in  England  is 
the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  element.  This  might  be 
scary,  but  it  never  upsets  middle-class  values.  In  the  Ger- 
many of  Goethe,  however,  the  novel  is  early  and  firmly 
wedded  to  Romanticism  in  the  tradition  of  the  Bildungs- 
roman,  or  the  novel  of  the  formation  of  the  hero's  per- 
sonality. The  Bildungsroman  involves  its  hero  not  in  a 
discovery  of  a  static  reality  but  a  testing  of  the  validity  of 
any  reality.  Such  a  novel  goes  beyond  the  economic  and 
social  concerns  of  the  classical  novel  to  philosophical  mat- 
ters. Historically  the  Bildungsroman  is  a  fictionalized  pres- 
entation of  the  artist's  attempt  to  reorient  himself  in  a 
world  upset  by  political  and  social  revolutions.  The  re- 
sult is  inevitably  a  spiritual  autobiography. 

Unlike  the  classical  social  novel,  the  Bildungsroman  is 
romantically  and  egocentrically  rooted  in  autobiographical 
materials.  Many  examples  of  the  genre  were  written  over 
long  periods  of  their  authors'  lives,  but  even  without  this 
consideration  the  very  autobiographical  nature  of  the 
Bildungsroman  makes  it  episodic.  In  its  heroic  and  epi- 
sodic qualities  the  Bildungsroman  is  ultimately  related  to 
the  medieval  literature  of  the  quest  in  which  a  young 
knight  errant  sets  out  into  the  world  where  he  has  a  variety 
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of  emotional  and  intellectual  adventures.  He  usually  en- 
counters at  some  point  a  temptress  and  a  philosopher.  In 
the  medieval  tradition  the  gallant  must  often  struggle 
against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  of  heresy  in  order 
to  return  safely  to  his  castle.  In  the  Bildungsroman  the 
modern  hero — a  child  of  civil  revolutions  and  ideological 
strife — is  cut  off  from  the  consolations  of  a  castle  and  a 
traditional  religion,  so  he  must  make  his  own  synthesis  be- 
tween the  sensuality  represented  by  the  temptress  and 
death  in  life  represented  by  the  philosopher.  His  solution 
is  outwardly  not  unlike  that  of  those  knights  of  old,  for  it 
lies  in  duty  to  homeland,  toil  in  the  soil,  or  what  the 
Existentialists  call  engagement.  The  hero  begins  his  quest 
by  trying  to  adjust  society  to  himself,  and  ends — often 
paradoxically  because  he  may  discover  that  society  is  not 
worth  such  concern — by  losing  himself  in  society. 

The  prototype  of  the  Bildungsroman  is  Goethe's  Wil- 
helm  Meister  which  he  began  in  1777  and  published  in 
parts  from  1786  to  his  death  in  1832.  Goethe's  hero  is  an 
aspiring  actor  thirsty  for  reality,  and  this  profession  leads 
to  long  discussions  on  the  nature  of  reality  and  make-be- 
lieve. He  apprentices  himself  to  the  director  Serlo,  a 
philosopher  of  darkness  and  a  destroyer  of  reahty.  Wilhelm 
Meister  later  leaves  the  stage  for  poetry,  encounters  his 
Lorelei,  and  finally  ends  his  life  in  public  service.  Duty, 
an  almost  unthinking  duty,  is  the  sum  of  his  wisdom. 

The  influence  of  German  thought  on  the  English  Ro- 
mantics is  great,  but  the  tradition  of  the  Bildungsroman 
appears  only  in  nascent  forms.  There  are  elements  of  it  in 
Wordsworth's  The  Prelude,  of  which  the  very  subtitle — 
''Or  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind" — shows  Wordsworth's 
interest  in  his  own  Bildung.  As  in  the  genuine  Bildungs- 
roman, Wordsworth  is  influenced  by  revolution  and  phi- 
losophies of  darkness.  Even  more  than  Wordsworth, 
Carlyle  introduces  the  Bildungsroman  into  English  litera- 
ture. From  1824  to  1827  he  translated  sections  of  Wilhelm 
Meister,  and  in  1827  began  Wotton  Reinfred,  his  own  un- 
finished Bildungsroman.  This,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  had  a  great  influence  on  Sartor  Resartus 
(1833-37).  Here  in  ''The  Everlasting  No,"  "Centre  of 
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Indifference,"  and  'The  Everlasting  Yea"  Carlyle  presents 
the  clearest  account  in  English  Romantic  literature  of  the 
kind  of  mystical  experience  which  is  central  to  the  Bil- 
dungsroman.  On  the  Rue  Saint-Thomas  de  VEnfer  he 
does  not  completely  reject  the  philosophy  of  darkness,  but^ 
with  consistency  to  the  Romantic  temper,  he  weaves  it 
into  the  pattern  of  his  thought.  All  symbols,  forms,  and 
human  institutions  he  finds  to  be  as  clothes  which  can  be 
taken  off,  and  so  they  are  essentially  temporary.  And  like 
Wilhelm  Meister  his  solution  to  the  human  dilemma  is  a 
doctrine  of  work,  duty,  engagement. 

In  a  commentary  on  'Wilhelm  Meister  written  in  1800, 
Friedrick  Schlegel  first  used  the  term  KUnstlerroman,  and 
this  has  come  to  refer  to  the  Bildungsroman  in  which  the 
hero  is  specifically  an  artist.  The  Bildungsroman  may  be 
frankly  autobiographical  (as  is  The  Prelude)  or  the  author 
may  disguise  his  fictional  alter  ego  by  making  him  a  practi- 
tioner of  another  art  (as  Wilhelm  Meister  is  an  actor),  or 
the  hero  may  simply  be  artistic  but  technically  no 
Kiinstler.  In  recent  times  the  artist-hero  of  the  Kiinstler- 
roman  is  involved  not  only  in  a  discovery  or  develop- 
ment of  his  personality,  but  he  suffers  from  the  process  of 
divorcing  himself  from  his  bourgeois  origins  in  order  that 
his  art  may  be  free.  In  the  traditional  Bildungsroman  the 
hero  tries  to  reconcile  the  patent  absurdities  of  political 
and  social  behavior  with  what  he  learns  about  philosophy. 
The  philosophy  which  he  encounters  is  always  drawn 
from  that  line  which  runs  from  the  doubts  of  Kant  through 
the  skepticism  of  Schopenhaurer  to  the  violence  and  dark- 
ness of  Nietzsche.  Since  the  social  behavior  which  the  hero 
sees  depends  on  a  common  sense  nominalism  irreconcil- 
able with  his  philosophy,  he  always  moves  toward  a 
mystical  and  antimechanistic  irrationalism.  It  is  from  such 
a  position  that  the  hero  is  led  to  doubt  the  very  reality  of  a 
bourgeois,  static  morality.  His  final  step  is  to  make  a  very 
personal  and  agnostic  synthesis  of  both  the  materialism  of 
society  and  the  doubts  of  philosophy.  His  immediate  solu- 
tion is  activity  (work,  duty,  service),  and  in  the  genuine 
Kiinstlerroman  his  activity  is  specifically  artistic. 

In  very  few  of  the  works  in  the  Bildungsroman  tradition 
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does  the  hero  go  to  college,  even  though  this  might  seem 
to  be  the  destiny  of  a  young  seeker  of  truth.  In  The  Pre- 
lude the  reader  is  briefly  shown  Wordsworth  at  Cam- 
bridge. Butler's  Ernest  Pontifex  is  at  Cambridge  for  only 
six  chapters,  and  Joyce's  Stephen  Dedalus  is  thoroughly 
dehnquent  at  Dublin's  University  College.  These  heroes 
do  not  find  their  initiation  into  life  at  college;  the  young 
Wordsworth  finds  more  in  the  Highlands  and  France, 
Pontifex  at  home  and  in  London,  and  Dedalus  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  Yet  when  the  novel  of  academic  life  is 
based  upon  the  author's  experience  as  a  college  student  it 
inevitably  shares  many  qualities  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Bildungsroman.  It  takes  the  hero  from  his  home  for  the 
first  time.  He  encounters  a  new  social  situation  and  phi- 
losophers who  make  him  doubt  his  bourgeois  values.  He 
often  undergoes  a  sexual  initiation  with  a  Lorelei.  He 
often  aspires  to  be  an  artist.  And  he  usually  undergoes — 
if  not  a  mystical  vision — at  least  an  awakening.  Increas- 
ingly these  are  the  elements  in  the  American  college 
novels  from  the  mid-nineteen-twenties  to  the  present. 

Fitzgerald's  This  Side  of  Paradise,  for  all  of  the  shock 
and  adulation  which  it  produced  when  it  appeared,  is  a 
transitional  work  containing  many  of  the  elements  and 
attitudes  of  the  college  novels  which  precede  it.  There 
are  many  episodes  in  the  novel  which  give  it  the  air  of  a 
novel  of  reminiscence  by  a  nostalgic  old  school  boy.  Yet 
it  did  cause  a  sensation,  and  many  qualities  of  This  Side 
of  Paradise  which  set  it  off  as  something  new  are  qualities 
which  it  shares  with  the  Bildungsroman.  In  that  tradition 
the  writer  treats  his  wanderer  with  a  sympathetic  but 
amused  detachment.  Thomas  Mann  shows  Hans  Castorp 
as  a  complacent  and  rather  priggish  young  man  with  a 
love  for  pure  Havana  cigars.  Even  Wordsworth,  who  is  on 
the  fringe  of  the  tradition,  shows  the  young  poet  as  a 
powdered  fop  or  engaged  in  mock  drunken  battle  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Cambridge  rustics.  Fitzgerald  often 
views  Amory  Blaine  in  this  way,  as  when  he  reveals  his 
posturing  at  Princeton  as  one  of  the  young  literati.  It  is 
not  that  this  alone  is  new  in  the  American  college  novel; 
for  Flandrau,  for  example,  often  shows  Granny  Wood  as 
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an  amusing  innocent.  Yet  there  is  a  difference.  The  reader 
laughs  at  Granny  Wood  (as  in  the  interview  with  Fleet- 
wood, his  tutor),  but  in  the  case  of  Amory  we  laugh 
(often  uncomfortably)  at  the  society  to  which  he  aspires 
and  which  makes  him  appear  absurd.  This  is  the  change 
wrought  by  the  Romantic  temper  which  asks  not  that  the 
reader  accept  the  static  codes  of  society  so  that  he  can 
laugh  at  the  ignorant  or  ridiculous  outsider,  but  that  he 
identify  himself  with  a  hero,  who  is  first  made  to  appear 
ridiculous  by  a  false  society,  and  then  overcomes  its  social 
standards  to  discover  some  private  form  of  salvation. 

The  very  sequence  of  Amory 's  experiences  is  also  remi- 
niscent of  the  Bildungsroman.  The  most  impressive  per- 
sonalities that  Amory  meets  are  the  converted  Roman 
Catholic,  Monsignor  Darcy,  and  the  campus  poet,  Tom 
D'Invilliers.  Darcy  is  urbane,  elegant,  ritualistic,  and 
slightly  bigoted.  He  says  that  he  is  glad  Amory  is  going  to 
St.  Regis,  "Because  it's  a  gentleman's  school,  and  democ- 
racy won't  hit  you  so  early.  You'll  find  plenty  of  that  in 
college."  [p.  27]  Then  he  is  happy  to  learn  that  Amory  is 
going  to  Princeton.  D'Invilliers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
sloppily  dressed  poetic  prodigy  who  is  deaf  to  Amory's 
instructions  on  how  to  be  sartorial.  It  is  D'lnvilHers  who 
introduces  Amory  to  a  world  of  literature  and  fires  him 
with  aspirations  to  write.  After  his  encounters  with  a 
couple  of  Loreleis  (the  worldly  Rosalind  most  nearly  fits 
this  pattern ) ,  Amory  makes  a  synthesis  of  the  doctrines  of 
Darcy  and  D'Invilliers  by  dedicating  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  novel  to  a  "fear  of  poverty"  and  to  achieving  success 
through  "art,  politics,  religion,  whatever  his  medium 
should  be."  [p.  304]  Then  with  a  final  sigh  for  Rosalind, 
he  declares  that  he  knows  himself,  "but  that  is  all." 

[P-  305] 

There  are  many  of  the  elements  of  the  Bildungsroman 
in  other  novels  about  undergraduates  at  Ivy  League  col- 
leges during  the  nineteen- twenties.  In  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet's  The  Beginning  of  Wisdom  Philip  Sellaby  is  a 
writer  who  indulges  in  an  orgy  of  reading,  and  even 
marries  his  Lorelei  (a  sweet  thing,  but  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  college).  All  this  is  also  true  of  the  Yale  life  of 
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Peter  Carey  in  John  Wiley's  The  Education  of  Peter. 
Peter  dismisses  the  concept  of  God  in  a  dormitory  bull 
session,  and  gets  it  back  at  the  end  of  the  novel  from  his 
elderly  and  sage  aunt.  There  is  the  traditional  enchantress 
here  in  the  form  of  Carol,  a  vamp  Peter  meets  at  the 
junior  prom.  In  Percy  Marks's  The  Plastic  Age  Hugh 
Carver  is  run  through  the  same  pattern.  For  him  there  is 
Cynthia  v^hom  he  almost  seduces,  the  revelation  of  poetry, 
and  the  final  realization  that  college  does  not  help  us 
much  to  treat  life's  problems. 

In  all  of  these  Ivy  League  novels  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties  there  is  an  air  of  the  genteel  tradition  at  odds 
w^ith  certain  qualities  of  the  true  Bildungsroman.  The 
heroes  of  the  college  novels  of  the  nineteen-thirties  come 
to  reject  bourgeois  values  in  the  philosophical  manner  of 
a  Wilhelm  Meister  or  a  Stephen  Dedalus.  But  the  heroes 
of  Fitzgerald,  Marks,  and  Wiley  do  not  come  from  an 
especially  bourgeois  background.  They  do  not  reject  the 
values  of  their  parents  as  the  values  of  a  crass  middle-class, 
rather  they  become  democrats  and  fight  their  parents' 
snobbishness.  Also  the  style  of  these  novels  is  genteel,  and 
their  heroes  share  more  qualities  v^^ith  Spenser's  Red  Cross 
Knight  than  with  Wilhelm  Meister.  They  are  not  thirsty 
for  experience,  as  is  the  true  Bildungsroman  hero,  so 
v^hen  they  do  meet  their  Loreleis  they  are  not  apt  to 
plunge  into  the  sensual  world.  Some  of  them  are  destined 
to  live  happily  ever  after  with  some  sweet  and  wan  Una, 
and  this  is  no  way  to  come  to  a  philosophical  rejection  of 
the  things  of  this  world  or  to  devote  oneself  to  the  service 
of  society  or  art.  Such  is  the  destiny  of  Philip  Sellaby  and 
Peter  Carey. 

The  heroes  of  these  Ivy  League  novels  also  do  not  en- 
counter a  philosophy  of  darkness  in  which  to  immerse 
themselves.  ''The  Everlasting  No"  is  absent  from  their 
educational  experience.  None  of  their  professors  or  class- 
mates is  an  articulate  defender  of  war,  genocide,  racism, 
or  torture,  as  is  Mann's  Naphta.  The  closest  these  under- 
graduates come  to  a  mystical  experience  is  the  discovery 
that  they  are  virtually  illiterate  and  have  been  wasting 
their  time  playing  poker. 
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In  other  sections  of  the  country  the  novel  of  academic 
hfe  is  often  less  affected  by  the  hardy  good  intentions 
which  characterize  Ivy  League  campuses.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  novels  about  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  The  first  of  these  is  Clarkson  Crane's  The 
Western  Shore  (1925).  It  is  an  excellently  written  work, 
but  in  a  sense  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  novel.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  character  sketches  of  people  at  Berkeley 
during  the  academic  year  of  1919-20.  If  there  is  a  main 
character  it  is  George  Towne,  who  comes  from  Wyoming 
and  has  spent  the  previous  year  working  in  lumber  camps 
in  order  to  pay  his  way.  He  has  seen  life  raw  and  seen  it 
whole.  The  year  before  he  had  spent  a  few  months  at 
Berkeley,  but  it  was  too  much  to  study  and  support  him- 
self. When  he  first  arrived  *'He  felt  sure  that  he  would 
find  the  intellectual  realm  he  had  always  imagined,  a 
magic  environment  from  which  he  would  absorb  energy 
and  desire  to  study."  [p.  9]  But  it  does  not  work  this  way 
because  he  has  to  spend  too  much  of  his  time  working  at  a 
greasy  restaurant  to  earn  money.  When  the  novel  opens 
he  has  returned  with  renewed  but  dimmed  aspirations. 
True  to  the  role  of  the  proletarian  hero,  which  George  re- 
sembles, he  gets  rolled  in  San  Francisco  his  first  night  and 
must  start  his  academic  year  with  twenty  cents.  During 
this  year  he  is  awakened  to  literature  by  Burton,  an 
elegant  English  instructor,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  finding 
himself  when  Burton  asks  George  to  live  with  him.  George 
moves  into  the  room  upstairs,  but  increasingly  feels  un- 
comfortable and  too  indebted  to  Burton  who  keeps  lend- 
ing him  money.  Before  the  spring  is  over  he  is  tired  of 
studying  and  burdened  with  debt,  and  is  almost  relieved 
to  return  to  Wyoming  when  he  gets  word  his  father  is 
dying.  For  all  of  its  sensitive  prose  Western  Shore  is  a 
formless  novel  which  leaves  the  reader  in  the  same  mood 
as  its  characters — that  is,  vaguely  unsatisfied. 

Another  novel  with  a  Berkeley  setting,  but  thinly  dis- 
guised as  Stockley  University,  is  Irving  Stone's  Pageant  of 
Youth  (1933).  This  is  a  tediously  and  dully  detailed  auto- 
biographical novel  which  might  have  been  better  had 
Stone  omitted  many  anecdotes  which  seem  to  be  based 
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on  smutty  hearsay.  Both  Stone  and  his  hero,  Ray  Sharpe, 
financed  their  way  through  college  by  playing  the  saxo- 
phone in  a  dance  band,  both  majored  in  economics,  both 
were  teaching  assistants  before  their  graduation,  and  both 
stayed  on  for  graduate  work.  Stone  graduated  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1923,  and  the  students  of  whom  he  writes  try  to 
outdo  the  collegiate  characters  in  This  Side  of  Paradise 
and  The  Plastic  Age  in  amoral  experiments.  They  do. 
There  is  an  intelligent  girl  who  is  shy  because  of  a  birth- 
mark on  her  chin.  She  falls  in  love,  and  to  keep  the  boy 
undergoes  a  fatal  operation  to  have  the  birthmark  re- 
moved. Later  in  the  novel  the  boy  is  an  overworked 
graduate  student  in  chemistry,  and  he  commits  suicide. 
There  is  a  campus  nymphomaniac  who  is  finally  caught 
and  reveals  that  she  has  seduced  107  men  in  less  than  a 
semester  (p.  70).  This  is  just  a  partial  catalogue  of  sex 
and  violence  which  Stone  recounts,  and  usually  with  com- 
plete irrelevance  to  the  education  of  Ray  Sharpe. 

Ray  Sharpe  remains  oddly  unresponsive  to  this  welter 
of  life — even  his  own  private  experience — ^and  so  makes 
an  unsatisfying  hero.  Yet  he  is  exposed  to  enough  initia- 
tions for  several  Bildungsroman  heroes.  He  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  turns  out  to  be  an  impossible  little  vixen. 
Later  (this  novel  follows  the  history  of  everyone  for  a 
decade  after  his  graduation — it  is  like  reading  volumes  of 
unprintable  alumni  notices)  she  has  three  abortions  and 
drives  her  husband  to  drink  and  suicide.  Ray  takes  up  with 
a  campus  beauty  who  turns  out  to  be  a  Lesbian — and 
she  commits  suicide.  But  en  route  Ray  encounters  a  few 
undergraduate  types  who  are  genuinely  refreshing.  There 
is  a  poet  who  discovers  Freud  and  has  to  rewrite  his  verses. 
Another  student  introduces  Ray  to  Mencken's  writings 
and  The  Dial,  and  also  to  a  local  bohemian  group,  which 
leads  him  to  the  discovery  of  modern  French  art.  So  again 
the  hero's  intellectual  experiences — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  becomes  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa — ^lie  outside  of 
the  classroom.  But  whereas  this  experience  in  the  earlier 
novels  consists  in  walking  in  the  woods  near  the  campus  or 
partaking  of  dormitory  camaraderie,  Ray's  experiences  are 
genuinely  intellectual,  and  they  force  him  to  judge  his 
bourgeois  values. 
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Yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  Ray  Sharpe  really  learns 
anything  from  his  four  years,  and  this  he  admits  himself. 
If  he  does  come  to  any  conclusions  about  man  and  society 
they  are  too  dreary  to  be  exciting.  He  concludes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  morality  is  all  a  matter  of  point  of  view,  that 
some  people  are  moral  absolutists,  and  others  "believe  that 
it  is  harmful  and  dangerous  to  suppress  your  natural  in- 
stincts, and  that  all  activities  of  the  body  are  good.  Those 
two  forces,  Puritanism  and  Paganism,  have  existed  side 
by  side  for  centuries.  Sometimes  one  gets  the  upper  hand 
in  society,  sometimes  the  other,  but  always  the  pendulum 
swings  back.  In  a  sense  I  guess  it  will  until  the  end  of 
time,  because  Puritanism  and  Paganism  are  the  two  com- 
ponent parts  of  human  nature."  [p.  223] 

This  comes  as  such  a  spiritless  revelation  that  one  has  the 
impression  Ray  would  not  know  it  if  he  came  face  to  face 
with  the  dark  night  of  the  soul.  He  rejects  his  bourgeois 
values  and  goes  on  to  discover  the  surface  facts  of  the 
universe,  but  there  is  little  joy  in  this,  much  less  consola- 
tion. Long  after  his  graduation,  a  period  of  teaching, 
marriage,  and  wandering  about  the  world  as  a  sailor,  life 
still  seems  to  be  a  rather  bad  joke  perpetrated  by  Time. 
''We  were  a  generation  caught  between  night  and  morn- 
ing. Ten  years  ago,  when  we  all  came  to  the  University, 
America  was  a  pioneer  nation  suddenly  going  intellectual. 
We  talked  ourselves  blue  in  the  face  trying  to  find  out 
what  we  were  really  like.  And  now,  after  ten  years  of 
experimentation  with  manners  and  morals,  we  find  that 
the  most  profound  sophistication  lies  in  absolute  sim- 
plicity." [p.  344]  Here  we  come  close  to  the  immemorial 
solution  of  the  Bildungsroman,  but  for  Ray  there  is  little 
comfort  in  such  quietude.  "It's  damn  Httle  consolation  to 
those  of  us  who  bogged  down  in  the  experiment.  Here  we 
all  are  nearly  thirty.  I  can't  say  we're  exactly  a  beautiful 
sight  to  behold."  [p.  345]  And  indeed  this  group  is  not 
beautiful.  For  all  their  thirst  for  life  there  is  something 
essentially  incurious  and  superficial  about  their  experi- 
ments. 

A  much  more  impressive  writer,  Thomas  Wolfe,  works 
with  the  same  materials.  Wolfe  had  more  formal  education 
than  any  major  American  novelist.  He  did  his  under- 
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graduate  work  at  the  University  of  North  Carohna,  gradu- 
ating in  1920,  and  then  spent  three  years  at  Harvard, 
mainly  studying  drama  under  George  Pierce  Baker  in 
the  47  Workshop.  His  academic  experience  continued  at 
New  York  University  where  he  taught  Enghsh  while  work- 
ing on  his  first  novel.  In  spite  of  the  literary  renaissance 
during  the  nineteen-twenties  in  the  South,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  those  active  in  that  renaissance 
were  engaged  in  teaching,  there  are  relatively  few  novels 
of  academic  life  with  a  Southern  setting.  Even  in  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  (1929)  and  The  Web  and  the  Rock 
(1939),  both  of  which  draw  upon  Wolfe's  experiences  at 
Chapel  Hill,  there  is  relatively  little  devoted  to  the  life  of 
the  hero  as  a  student.  In  Wolfe's  account  of  the  early  life 
of  his  heroes  the  focus  is  always  on  the  family,  even  though 
the  college  is  presented  as  a  welcome  escape  from  home 
for  Eugene  Gant  in  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  In  Of  Time 
and  the  River  ( 1935),  which  deals  with  his  hfe  at  Harvard, 
Eugene  Gant's  Boston  relative,  his  Uncle  Bascom,  usurps 
the  position  of  Harvard  as  the  center  of  interest.  It  would 
seem  that  Wolfe  felt  that  life  was  most  real  and  earnest 
outside  the  campus  or  Yard  even  though  he  was  more  ex- 
posed to  these  than  other  major  American  novehsts.  Also, 
when  he  does  write  about  the  academic  atmosphere  he  is 
often  prone  to  repeat  the  stereotypes  of  the  college  novel 
tradition. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  those  abilities  which  make  Wolfe  im- 
pressive come  through  in  his  writing  of  the  college  experi- 
ence. In  Look  Homeward,  Angel  he  has  his  rustic  Eugene 
Gant  go  from  Altamont  (Asheville)  to  the  state  college 
at  Pulpit  Hill  (Chapel  Hill — which  turns  into  Pine  Rock 
College  in  The  Web  and  the  Rock),  near  Essex  (Dur- 
ham). Being  six  feet  three  inches  and  weighing  130, 
Eugene  Gant  is  an  awkward  campus  oddity  and  the  butt 
of  the  college  pranksters.  This  experience  is  all  the  more 
painful  because  Eugene  is  intelligent  and  a  voracious 
reader.  Sooner  than  most  undergraduates  he  becomes 
aware  of  his  professors'  inadequacies.  His  early  experi- 
ences include  a  professor  who  is  shocked  because  Eugene 
expresses  interest  in  Shaw,  and  a  Latin  professor  who 
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accuses  him  of  using  a  pony  because  his  translation  is  too 
smooth,  then  is  satisfied  when  he  does  use  the  traditional 
pony.  After  a  violent  summer  romance  with  a  woman  ten 
years  older,  Eugene  returns  to  get  more  out  of  college 
than  any  undergraduate  encountered  in  fiction  before  his 
time.  It  is  as  though  earlier  fictional  undergraduates  were 
not  bright  enough  or  at  college  long  enough  to  overcome 
their  initial  disillusionment  with  their  teachers.  Wolfe 
presents  his  hero  as  outside  the  college  community  and  a 
person  with  nerves  raw  from  ridicule;  yet  according  to 
Don  Bishop,  a  classmate,  Wolfe  was  extremely  active  on 
the  campus  as  a  college  editor  and  even  a  practical  joker 
and  bon  yivant}  But  Wolfe  works  in  the  accepted  tradi- 
tion of  the  Kiinstlerroman  (although  at  this  point  the 
hero  is  only  artistic  and  not  an  artist)  by  making  his  hero 
a  critic  of  his  bourgeois  values  and  ridiculed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Even  in  the  hands  of  Wolfe  the  college  life  of  Eugene 
Gant  seems  diflScult  to  distil.  However  his  sketches  of 
fellow  students  have  far  more  life  than  most.  Wolfe's 
portraits  of  Bob  Sterling  who  dies  of  a  weak  heart  before 
the  semester  is  a  couple  months  old,  Elk  Duncan,  the 
pretentious  campus  politician,  and  the  shy,  pious,  studious 
Harold  Gay  are  much  better  done  than  such  portraits 
usually  are.  Most  novelists  are  content  to  allude  to  the  real 
education  that  takes  place  in  the  dormitory  after  midnight, 
but  Wolfe  is  able  to  give  a  sense  of  the  spirited  camara- 
derie which  leaves  the  impression  in  after  years  of  true 
learning. 

"  'Gene!"  yelled  Harold  Gay,  hurling  a  thick  volume 
from  him  under  the  spell  of  Elk's  great  names.  ''What  do 
you  know  about  history?  Who  signed  Magna  Charta,  eh?" 

"It  wasn't  signed,"  said  Eugene.  "The  King  didn't 
know  how  to  write,  so  they  mimeographed  it." 

"Correct!"  roared  Harold  Gay.  "Who  was  AEthelred  the 
Unready?" 

"He  was  the  son  of  Cynewulf  the  Silly  and  Undine  the 
Unwashed,"  said  Eugene. 

"On  his  Uncle  Jasper's  side,"  said  Elk  Duncan,  "he  was 
related  to  Paul  the  Poxy  and  Genevieve  the  Ungenerous." 
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"He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  in  a  Bull  of  the 
year  903,  but  he  refused  to  be  cowed,"  said  Eugene. 

"Instead,  he  called  together  all  the  local  clergy,  includ- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Gay,  who  was 
elected  Pope,"  said  Elk  Duncan.  "This  caused  a  great 
schism  in  the  Church." 

"But  as  usual,  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  canons,"  said  Eugene.  "Later  on,  the  family  mi- 
grated to  California,  and  made  its  fortune  in  the  Gold 
Rush  of  '49."  [pp.  485-86] 

Such  spontaneous  nonsense  comes  closer  to  the  facts 
than  all  the  trumped  up  discussions  presented  in  most 
novels  of  academic  life  to  represent  the  kind  of  education 
that  takes  place  in  the  dormitory.  It  is  also  different  from 
those  salacious  dormitory  discussions  which  appear  in  the 
naturalistic  novels  and  toward  which  the  reader  is  never 
sure  how  to  react;  whether  to  be  amused  at  their  Rabe- 
laisian humor  or  to  be  revolted  at  the  preoccupations  of 
youth.  The  repartee  in  which  Eugene  Gant  is  involved  de- 
mands some  knowledge  of  history,  even  though  the  study 
of  history  is  made  light  of  on  the  surface.  Eugene's  under- 
graduate humor  often  has  this  quality  of  intellectual  anti- 
intellectualism,  as  when  his  summer  travels  take  him  to 
hotels  where  he  registers  as  "John  Donne,"  "William 
Blake,"  or  even  "Alfred  Tennyson." 

Sometimes,  he  would  ring  bells  with  an  air  of  timid 
inquiry,  saying: 

"Is  this  number  26?  My  name  is  Thomas  Chatterton.  I 
am  looking  for  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Coleridge — Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Coleridge.  Does  he  live  here?  .  .  .  No?  I'm 
sorry.  .  .  .  Yes,  26  is  the  number  I  have,  I'm  sure.  .  .  . 
Thank  you  .  .  .  I've  made  a  mistake  .  .  .  I'll  look  it  up 
in  the  telephone  directory." 

But  what,  thought  Eugene,  if  one  day,  in  the  million 
streets  of  life,  I  should  really  find  him? 

These  were  the  golden  years,  [p.  598] 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  Dopey  McNab  in  Stover  at  Yale 
trying  to  buy  second  hand  clothes  off  the  backs  of  dis- 
tinguished New  Haven  citizens.  Dopey's  prank  is  merely 
an  example  of  puerile  and  anti-social  behavior,  whereas 
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Eugene's  prank  is  the  result  of  his  being  a  budding 
KiinstleTy  and  as  such  he  must  go  through  a  process  of 
criticizing  and  rejecting  his  ignorant  and  bourgeois  en- 
vironment. 

In  The  Web  and  the  Rock  (1939)  Wolfe  deserts  the 
narration  of  the  life  of  Eugene  Gant  which  he  pursues 
through  three  long  novels  and  begins  again  with  George 
Webber.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  disguise  of  Monk 
Webber,  who  is  the  product  of  Wolfe  looking  at  his  growth 
as  a  writer  from  a  greater  distance  in  time,  proportionally 
less  attention  is  given  to  his  formal  academic  experience. 
Only  forty-five  pages  of  the  novel  are  devoted  to  Monk's 
experiences  at  Pine  Rock  College,  which  is  reduced  in  size 
from  Pulpit  Hill  so  that  it  can  be  treated  in  this  span.  At 
Pine  Rock  he  runs  across  the  campus  stereotypes  like  Jim 
Randolph,  the  handsome  football  hero,  and  the  president 
who  is  a  pompous  fool.  But  there  are  two  characters  in  this 
gallery  who  are  refreshing  and  who  are  important  to 
George's  development  as  a  writer  rising  from  the  middle- 
class.  The  first  is  the  gross  Gerald  Alsop  who  is  a  "kind  of 
Mother  Machree  [to]  a  whole  flock  of  fledgeling  lives." 

[p.  188] 

Jerry — for  so  he  was  called — ^loved  confession.  It  was,  and 
would  remain,  the  greatest  single  stimulus  of  his  life.  And 
in  a  way,  it  was  the  perfect  role  for  him :  nature  had  framed 
him  for  the  receiving  part.  He  was  always  fond  of  saying 
afterward  that  it  was  not  until  his  second  year  at  college 
that  he  really  "found"  himself;  strictly  measured,  that 
process  of  finding  was  almost  wholly  included  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  confessed  to.  He  was  like  a  kind  of  enormous, 
never  sated,  never  saturated  sponge.  The  more  he  got,  the 
more  he  wanted.  His  whole  manner,  figure,  personality, 
under  the  inner  impulsion  of  this  need,  took  on  a  kind  of 
receptive  urgency.  By  his  twentieth  year  he  was  a  master  in 
the  art  of  leading  on.  The  broad  brow,  the  jowled  face,  the 
fat  hand  holding  a  moist  cigarette,  the  great  head  occa- 
sionally turned  to  take  a  long,  luxurious  drag,  the  eyes  be- 
hind their  polished  frames  of  glass  a  little  misty,  the 
mouth  imprinted  faintly  by  a  little  smile  that  can  only  be 
described  as  tender,  a  little  whimsical,  as  who  should  say, 
^'Ah,  life.  Life.  How  bad  and  mad  and  sad  it  is,  but  then. 
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ah,  me,  how  sweet!" — it  was  all  so  irresistible  that  the 
freshmen  simply  ran  bleating  to  the  fold.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  which  they  did  not  unbosom  themselves,  and  if,  as 
often  happened,  they  had  nothing  in  particular  to  un- 
bosom themselves  of,  they  invented  something.  In  this 
process  of  spiritual  evacuation,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  temp- 
tations of  carnal  vice  came  first,  [p.  189] 

In  this  rural  Baptist  college  Jerry  is  a  dormitory  fortress  of 
Victorian  maudlin  sentiment  and  hypocritical  morality. 
When  his  disciples  confess  their  sins  to  him  he  confronts 
them  with  the  weeping  image  of  their  ''Mothahs"  so  that 
they  wallow  in  a  delicious  repentance.  Monk  Webber  be- 
comes his  antagonist  because  Monk  has  questioned  his  re- 
ligion just  a  bit  and  read  a  good  deal  more  than  his  con- 
temporaries. In  a  memorable  scene  he  confronts  Alsop 
with  a  view  of  Dickens  which  includes  more  than  the 
sentimental,  Pickwickian  aspects.  When  Monk  defends 
Dostoyevsky  as  a  great  writer,  Alsop  destroys  him  with  an 
impassioned  reading  of  Sydney  Carton's  dying  speech  in 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities — to  the  delight  of  the  listening  fresh- 
men. Here  Monk  Webber  is  defeated,  but  the  defeat 
makes  clear  for  him  the  battle  lines  in  the  fight  which  he 
must  wage  against  false  sentiment  in  his  own  art. 

The  other  person  who  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on 
Webber  is  Professor  Randolph  Ware  (undoubtedly  mod- 
eled after  Edwin  Greenlaw),  who  claims  he  is  a  research 
man  only  interested  in  facts. 

"Have  I  any  imagination?"  he  asked.  He  shook  his  head 
in  solemn  negation.  **No-o,"  he  said  with  a  long  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  ''Have  I  any  genius?  No-o.  Could  I  have  writ- 
ten King  Lear?  No-o.  Have  I  more  brains  than  Shake- 
speare? Yes.  Do  I  know  more  about  English  literature  than 
the  Prince  of  Wales?  Yes.  Do  I  know  more  about  Spenser 
than  Kittredge,  Manley,  and  Saintsbury  put  together?  Yes. 
Do  I  know  more  about  Spenser  than  God  and  Spenser  put 
together?  Yes.  Could  I  have  written  The  Faery  Queen? 
No-o.  Could  I  write  a  doctoral  thesis  about  The  Faery 
Queen?  Yes."  [p.  216] 

When  George  doubts  that  the  accumulation  of  facts  is  of 
much  importance  Ware  tells  him,  'Tou  will  spend  several 
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years  quite  pleasantly  in  Hell,  Getting  the  Facts.  After 
that,  you  may  make  a  poet."  [p.  217]  This  is  precisely 
what  George  Webber  finds  he  has  to  do. 

Wolfe  continues  the  saga  of  Eugene  Gant  in  Of  Time 
and  the  River  (1935)  which  takes  him  to  Harvard  where 
he  hopes  to  learn  to  be  a  playwright.  What  he  actually 
does  is  accumulate  the  facts  which  make  him  a  novelist, 
and  this  is  the  place  where  it  can  be  done  most  quickly. 
He  hates  the  city  for  it  represents  sin  and  death  and 
restraint  when  compared  to  his  native  Catawba. 

A  thousand  images  of  cruelty,  violence,  cowardice  and  dis- 
honor swarmed  about  him  in  the  streets.  As  the  sparkling 
and  winey  exultancy  of  October,  with  its  grand  and  solemn 
music  of  death  and  hfe,  of  departure  and  return,  moved 
on  into  the  harsh,  raw,  green  implacability  of  winter,  one 
could  observe  the  death  of  joy  and  hope,  the  barometric 
rise  of  hate  and  fear  and  venom  in  the  city's  life:  it  got  into 
the  faces  of  the  people,  it  wasted  their  flesh  and  corrupted 
their  blood,  [p.  421] 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  modern  Ezekiel  cursing  a  nation 
into  repentance,  but  an  artist  who  curses  the  dominant 
mode  of  hfe  in  his  own  time  and  laments  that  he  must 
know  about  it  in  order  to  transform  it  into  art.  In  Cam- 
bridge this  urban  death  is  characterized  by  the  Murphy 
family  with  whom  he  rooms.  Their  Irish  Catholicism  is 
completely  foreign  to  Eugene  Gant's  background  of  rural 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestantism,  and  even  though  he  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  rejecting  his  own  bourgeois  values  so 
that  he  may  be  free  to  serve  art,  the  Murphys  are  far 
worse  in  their  pettiness.  They  represent  something  much 
more  despicable  than  Gerald  Alsop's  flabby  sentimentality 
because  they  are  narrow-minded  in  a  particularly  illiterate 
way. 

There  is  little  solace  for  Eugene's  loneliness  in  Harvard, 
for  Professor  Hatcher  (moldeled  on  George  Pierce  Baker), 
under  whom  Eugene  has  come  to  study,  turns  out  to  be 
urbane  and  gracious,  but  he  is  a  namedropper  who  is  more 
eloquent  and  witty  than  instructive.  Worse  are  the  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  sit  at  his  feet.  To  Eugene's  mind 
they  are  all  too  arty;  too  interested  in  art  as  a  pretty  escape 
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from  life.  ''Most  of  these  people  were  lacking  in  the  first, 
the  last,  the  foremost  quality  of  the  artist,  without  which 
he  is  lost;  the  ability  to  get  out  of  his  own  life  the  power 
to  live  and  work  by,  to  derive  from  his  own  experience — 
as  a  fruit  of  all  his  seeing,  feeling,  living,  joy  and  bitter 
anguish — the  palpable  and  living  substance  of  his  art.  .  .  . 
The  impulse  of  the  people  in  the  class  was  not  to  embrace 
life  and  devour  it,  but  rather  to  escape  from  it."  [pp.  169- 
70]  Here  Wolfe  is  patently  engaged  in  writing  a  Kiinstler- 
roman,  and  the  process  he  recounts  is  the  traditional  one. 
He  has  already  gone  through  one  Lorelei,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  novel  will  meet  another  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Jack. 
Wolfe  compares  their  relationship  to  that  between  Faust 
and  Helen. 

At  Harvard  Eugene  Gant  also  comes  upon  Wolfe's  own 
version  of  a  philosophy  of  darkness,  for  the  attitude  that 
art  is  an  escape  from  life  is  to  him  the  darkest  of  philoso- 
phies. More  than  Professor  Hatcher,  it  is  Francis  Star- 
wick  (whose  model  was  almost  certainly  Wolfe's  friend 
Kenneth  Raisbeck)  who  epitomizes  this  darkness.  He  is 
a  dillettante  from  Ohio  who  is  Professor  Hatcher's  assist- 
ant in  the  course  and  has  embraced  all  of  the  character- 
istics that  typify  Harvard  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  is 
elegant  to  the  point  of  foppishness,  reads  books  only  in 
the  handsomest  editions,  and  quietly  says  '*A-d'ye-do,'' 
and  "Ace"  for  yes.  He  is  the  one  who  is  most  closely 
identified  with  the  concept  of  art  as  being  something 
pretty  and  esoteric.  Eugene  attaches  himself  to  Starwick 
who  knows  the  precious  out-of-the-way  haunts  of  Boston 
and  tries  to  keep  his  knowledge  from  the  mass.  *lt  would 
be  a  pity  if  it  ever  got  known  about.  It  really  would,  you 
know  ...  I  mean,  the  kind  of  people  would  begin  to  go 
there  would  ruin  it.  .  .  .  They  really  would.  ...  I 
mean,  it's  quite  astonishing  to  find  a  place  of  that  sort 
here  in  Boston."  [p.  276]  Increasingly  Starwick  becomes 
the  dandy  with  his  cane  and  spats  and  little  dog,  so  that 
finally  Eugene  upbraids  him  for  his  coldness  and  isolation 
from  life.  In  this  act  he  sets  himself  free  from  a  dominant 
personality.  It  is  significant  that  this  is  the  last  episode  in 
the  section  Wolfe  calls  'Toung  Faustus."  Both  Starwick 
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and  Hatcher  represent  an  inverted  Philistinism  which  the 
artist  in  Eugene  must  reject.  Eugene  is  an  experience- 
devouring  student  of  life,  but  he  must  taste — and  reject — 
the  life-denying  aesthetic  of  Mephistopheles. 

In  his  account  of  the  early  development  of  Eugene 
Gant  and  George  Webber,  Wolfe  presents  many  ''per- 
sonalities" such  as  Gerald  Alsop  and  Professor  Ware  in 
The  Web  and  the  Rock  and  Starwick  and  Hatcher  in  Of 
Time  and  the  River.  They  are  always  guilty  of  posturing, 
dramatic  flourishes,  and  worst  of  all  they  pretend  that 
they  are  privy  to  some  secret  about  life  which  is  impossible 
to  communicate  in  words.  Because  they  set  themselves  off 
from  the  rest  of  humanity  in  this  fashion,  they  must  finally 
be  rejected,  as  their  view  is  inevitably  a  partial  one.  In  the 
case  of  Professor  Hatcher  this  characteristic  of  the  "per- 
sonality" thrives  on  his  nondirective  teaching  methods. 
"  'Well?'  Professor  Hatcher  would  say,  putting  down  the 
manuscript  he  had  been  reading,  taking  off  his  eye-glasses 
(which  were  attached  to  a  ribbon  of  black  silk)  and  look- 
ing around  with  a  quizzical  smile,  an  impassive  expression 
on  his  fine,  distinguished  face.  'Well?'  he  would  say  again 
urbanely,  as  no  one  answered.  'Is  there  any  comment?'  "" 
[p.  174]  Such  a  calculated  performance  is  always  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  experienced  teacher,  but  because  it 
is  calculated  and  slightly  pretentious  Eugene,  who  thirsts 
to  know  an  unadulterated  form  of  life,  must  reject  it.  So 
the  ''Young  Faustus"  learns  more  to  his  purpose  in  a 
private  way  by  devouring  the  stacks  in  Widener  Library. 

In  1928-29  Vardis  Fisher  was  an  office  mate — with 
twenty-eight  others — of  Thomas  Wolfe  at  Washington 
Square  College  of  New  York  University.^  The  design  of 
Fisher's  work  is  much  like  Wolfe's,  but  the  result  is  much 
more  shrill.  Fisher's  tetralogy  includes  In  Tragic  Life 
(1932),  Passions  Spin  the  Plot  (1934),  We  are  Betrayed 
(1935),  and  No  Villain  Need  Be  (1936).  Much  of  the 
material  in  these  novels  is  used  verbatim  in  Orphans  in 
Gethsemane  (i960).  Fisher  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  has  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  his  tetralogy  he  recounts  the  life  of  Vridar 
Hunter  who  goes  from  his  strict  Mormon  home  in  Idaho 
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to  the  larger  world  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  Chicago. 
Passions  Spin  the  Plot  is  mainly  concerned  with  his  ex- 
periences at  Wasatch  University  to  which  he  comes  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge.  ''For  I  remember  when  I  first  entered 
the  college  as  a  student,  with  my  heart  out  of  me  at  the 
wonder  of  it;  and  how  I  sat  in  awe  before  my  instructors; 
and  how  my  hunger  for  honest  and  fearless  leadership 
was  greater  than  my  hunger  for  bread."  [p.  13]  There 
Vridar  rooms  in  a  small  cold  room  at  Professor  Yupp's 
house  with  McClintock  Forenoon,  a  dandy  and  rake  who 
attempts  to  lead  him  astray.  But  Vridar  is  too  enthralled 
with  the  opportunities  for  learning.  He  sits  in  awe  at  the 
feet  of  his  professors,  and  in  the  first  two  weeks  compiles 
a  hst  of  798  books  which  he  must  read;  ''like  Coleridge, 
he  would  read  the  library  from  end  to  end;  and  for  several 
days  he  wondered  which  end  to  begin  at."  [p.  27] 

Vridar  slowly  discovers  that  his  teachers  have  their 
faults  and  that  books  are  the  "epidermis  of  experience: 
lovely  sometimes,  as  hair  was  lovely,  and  living  in  the  way 
that  hair  lived,  without  blood  and  heart."  [p.  274]  When 
he  begins  at  the  University  his  intention  is  to  be  a  teacher, 
but  when  he  sees  what  a  mean  life  this  would  be  he  de- 
cides to  be  a  writer,  and  his  reactions  to  his  environment 
are  recorded  in  a  journal  from  which  tormented  entries 
are  presented.  With  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War, 
Vridar's  disgust  at  the  campus  patriotism  and  his  own 
poverty  lead  him  to  find  escape  in  liquor  and  the  new 
amorality.  The  memory  of  Neloa,  the  girl  back  home,  is 
pushed  aside  on  Vridar's  Walpurgisnacht. 

The  music  poured  out  upon  him,  frenzied,  mad:  a  tide  of 
sound,  full  of  jungle  and  of  mating:  a  medley  of  preludes 
and  overtures  to  lust.  It  was  Belial's  orchestra,  playing  to 
the  fallen  angels.  And  Vridar  moved  away  from  it,  think- 
ing he  would  go  home;  but  his  feet  were  heavy  and  he 
stopped.  Why  should  he  go  to  an  enormous  cold  room  and 
a  dead  book?  Here  was  life  around  him,  delirious  with 
passion,  and  here  were  women,  ready  for  the  male.  In 
his  room  were  the  ashes  of  Rydal  Mount.  Here  was  the 
raw  spermy  stuff  of  life.  [p.  280] 

WTien  he  returns  home  he  finds  that  Neloa  has  not  been 
faithful.  She  says  that  his  wrath  at  finding  she  has  been 
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the  subject  of  much  gossip  is  silly  idealism.  Vridar  comes 
to  realize  that  she  is  a  kind  of  affirmation  of  life  after  all, 
and  the  novel  closes  with  their  marriage. 

In  We  Are  Betrayed  Fisher  takes  Vridar  Hunter  to 
Midwestern  University  in  Chicago.  Again  he  finds  the 
old  ardor  for  learning.  He  writes  to  Neloa:  "The  silence 
of  these  buildings  is  so  deep  and  ancient,  their  dignity  is 
so  aloof,  yet  somehow  so  gentle;  and  all  the  lordly  wealth 
of  wisdom,  all  the  glory  of  generations,  gathered  quietly 
within  these  walls!  It's  what  I've  been  seeking.  There  is 
a  great  university  in  the  world  where  men  love  truth!" 
[p.  166]  But  again  there  is  the  disillusionment,  for  it 
seems  that  the  deeper  the  learning  possessed  by  his  teach- 
ers the  further  they  are  from  the  life  of  the  artist.  There 
is  Professor  Holly,  for  example,  who 

spouted  names  and  dates  and  obiter  dicta  as  if  he  had 
eaten  and  digested  a  library  and  could  not  breathe  without 
delivering  a  part  of  his  gorge.  But  beyond  the  knowledge 
stood  a  personahty  that  Vridar  did  not  trust.  The  sardonic 
lay  from  end  to  end  of  the  man  like  streaks  of  lean  in  a 
side  of  bacon.  He  had  a  thin  face  that  had  suffered,  hands 
that  gestured  out  of  spiritual  emptiness,  and  eyes  that  of- 
ten flickered  with  spite.  And  he  was  unsure  of  himself,  as  if 
he  had  found  all  books  meaningless,  all  knowledge  unclean, 
and  his  twisted  deprecating  smile  or  his  frequent  shrug 
spoke  from  a  fixed  and  deadly  cynicism  eating  at  his  heart, 
[pp.  167-68] 

This  is  the  general  tone  of  his  experiences  at  Midwestern. 
It  is  similar  to  Eugene  Gant's  reaction  to  Harvard,  but 
Fisher  makes  his  Vridar  too  ecstatic  in  the  beginning  and 
too  irate  in  the  disillusionment  for  the  reader  to  trust  him 
far.  As  in  the  case  of  Wolfe,  Fisher's  novels  are  long, 
episodic,  and  repetitious.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
abridge  Fisher's  work  without  leaving  a  great  deal  that  is 
harsh,  for  unlike  Wolfe  he  seems  unable  to  create  those 
delicately  orchestrated  descriptive  passages  of  people  and 
places  which  make  Wolfe  worth-while.  It  is  as  though 
Vridar  is  never  patient  enough  in  Hell  to  absorb  the  facts. 
Wolfe's  legacy  is  often  an  uncomfortable  burden  to  the 
modern  American  novel.  There  are  several  diarrheic  ac- 
counts of  young  men  who  must  overcome  their  back- 
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grounds  and  their  educations  to  become  artists.  The 
record  of  the  process  is  often  less  artistic  that  Wolfe's.  One 
of  the  better  of  these  novels  is  Frederick  Manfried's  The 
Primitive  ( 1949) .  This  is  an  account  of  Thurs  Wraldson, 
a  rustic  giant  of  a  boy,  who  goes  from  the  upper  plains 
to  Christian  College  in  Zion.  Manfried  was  born  Feike 
Feikema,  raised  in  a  Friesian  community  in  Minnesota 
and  went  to  Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
His  actual  dimensions  are  as  impressive  as  Wolfe's,  and 
the  gigantism  of  Thurs  sets  him  off  from  the  other  stu- 
dents. Thurs  is  not  only  as  large  as  Eugene  Cant  but 
(like  Vridar  Hunter)  comes  from  a  much  less  literate 
background.  The  isolation  which  this  forces  upon  him 
leads  to  study,  and  this  in  turn  makes  him  question  the 
strict  Calvinistic  puritanism  of  his  youth  and  the  dog- 
matic twist  to  the  things  he  hears  in  class.  He  is  first 
suspicious  when  he  hears  Chaucer  chastised  for  his  im- 
morality in  his  freshman  English  class.  His  growing 
awareness  intensifies  his  sense  of  isolation  and  difference, 
and  his  embarrassments  are  recounted  in  the  volcanic 
prose  affected  by  Wolfe's  imitators. 

Thurs  is  also  an  artist  who  goes  through  the  particular 
kind  of  hell  that  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  Kiinstler- 
roman  hero.  He  falls  in  love  with  Hero  Bernlef,  the  at- 
tractive and  intelligent  but  exceptionally  petite  daughter 
of  a  professor.  The  difference  in  their  backgrounds  as  well 
as  the  difference  in  size  makes  this  a  doomed  romance, 
and  so  Thurs  throws  himself  all  the  more  into  his  studies. 
He  is  impressed  by  Mr.  Hobbe,  his  agnostic  philosophy 
professor  who  is  dismissed  by  the  trustees  toward  the  end 
of  the  novel.  This  is  the  final  act  which  turns  Thurs  away 
from  the  hypocritical  college.  He  is  also  taken  with  Mr. 
Menfrid,  the  college  organist  who  recognizes  talent  in  him 
and  gets  him  to  compose.  This  is  the  most  lasting  ex- 
perience, for  he  finds  he  has  in  music  an  outlet  for  his 
isolation  and  Weltschmerz.  He  comes  to  a  kind  of  mysti- 
cal insight  into  his  sacrifice  and  his  destiny  as  a  writer 
through  composing  a  lied,  '1  have  been  dipped  in  death." 
[p.  368]  There  is  httle  doubt  what  school  of  literature 
Thurs  will  align  himself  with,  for  like  Wolfe  and  Whitman 
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before  him  he  will  sing  the  body  electric.  The  effete  lit- 
erary escapists  are  dismissed  in  sophomoric  parodies  of 
Eliot  and  Pound.  Eugene  Gant's  rejection  of  Harvard  is 
not  quite  so  naive,  but  his  resolution  is  essentially  the 
same.  What  distinguishes  Wolfe  is  that  (almost  in  spite 
of  the  egocentric  cant)  he  is  able  to  transform  his  facts 
and  observations  into  distinguished  prose.  Fisher  and 
Manfried  spew  them  out  so  that  when  they  are  not  tedious 
they  are  embarrassing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  many  college 
novels  in  the  vein  of  Wolfe  is  Oakley  Hall's  The  Corpus 
of  Joe  Bailey  (1953).  In  this  the  hero  goes  from  a  poor 
San  Diego  family  to  Berkeley  where  he  tries  to  make  the 
social  grade  by  being  a  football  player.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  similarity  between  this  novel  and  Stone's  Pageant 
of  Youth.  Here  there  is  even  the  same  kind  of  Lesbian 
who  tries  to  play  the  role  of  campus  temptress  and  ends 
in  suicide.  But  in  Stone's  novel  such  grisly  matters  are 
given  in  inconsequential  asides,  whereas  Joe  Bailey  is  per- 
sonally involved  in  it  all. 

Joe's  major  moment  of  truth  comes  when  he  realizes 
that  he  is  not  a  first  class  football  player,  and  he  quits 
his  quarterback  position  during  the  crucial  game  with 
Stanford.  His  experience  in  the  fraternity  is  also  disil- 
lusioning when  he  hears  from  the  fraternity  president  the 
same  sentiments  that  astound  Dink  Stover,  ''College  is  a 
time  for  making  contacts.  Meet  the  people  who  can  help 
you  when  you  go  out  to  get  a  job,  and  the  people  you'll 
have  to  deal  with  if  you're  in  any  kind  of  business.  Get  in 
with  a  good  crowd  now,  and  it'll  be  easy  to  keep  up  with  it 
after  you  graduate."  [p.  255]  In  spite  of  his  social  awk- 
wardness Joe  succeeds  at  just  this  and  is  elected  president 
of  the  fraternity  in  his  senior  year.  But  he  hates  himself 
for  it  and  he  hates  the  social  and  educational  system  which 
produces  such  conformity.  ''How  could  he  help  what  he 
was?  He  had  been  stuffed  into  a  machine  and  the  crank 
turned  and  a  product  forced  out,  and  then  the  product 
had  run  through  another  machine,  and  another  and  an- 
other, with  no  respite  or  chance  to  get  his  bearings  in 
between."  [p.  273] 
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The  feeling  of  helplessness  is  intensified  when  he  mar- 
ries a  rich  giri  and  goes  to  work  for  his  father-in-law.  After 
an  argument  with  his  in-laws  there  is  a  separation  which 
finally  destroys  Joe's  aspirations  for  a  world  and  a  way  of 
life  for  which  he  was  never  made,  and  his  solace  is  work. 
He  settles  down  with  his  wife  in  San  Diego  and  launches 
a  sand  and  gravel  business.  This  is  the  pattern  of  the 
Bildungsroman,  but  Joe  is  no  Wilhelm  Meister — he  is  a 
mere  corpus,  so  that  the  novel  falls  into  the  kind  of  dull- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  naturalistic  novels 
with  intentionally  dull  protagonists  who  feel  themselves 
buffeted  in  a  deterministic  world. 

The  hero  of  many  college  novels  has  his  native  sensibility 
reinforced  in  some  mechanical  way  which  makes  him  all 
the  more  an  outsider.  It  may  be  that  he  comes  from  the 
Midwest  and  has  gone  to  the  wrong  prep  school,  as  is  the 
case  with  Fitzgerald's  Amory  Blaine.  Sometimes  he  is 
from  the  wrong  ethnic  background.  Arthur  Train  is  the 
first  to  use  this  device  in  The  World  and  Thomas  Kelly 
(1917).  His  hero  has  difficulty  at  Harvard  during  the 
eighteen-eighties  because  he  is  poor  and  his  name  suggests 
to  his  classmates  that  he  is  Irish  CathoHc.  He  is  Irish,  but 
not  Cathohc,  so  the  question  of  religious  prejudice  can 
hardly  be  met  head-on.  A  couple  of  recent  novels  are  more 
honest  in  their  treatment  of  this  problem.  In  Irving  Shul- 
man's  Good  Deeds  Must  Be  Punished  (1956),  the  hero 
is  second  generation  Italian;  in  Myron  Kaufmann's  Re- 
member Me  to  God  (1957),  he  is  Jewish.  Both  heroes  are 
exposed  to  values  and  young  ladies  which  conflict  with 
their  backgrounds,  and  their  adjustment  is  inevitably 
painful.  Invariably  the  undergraduate  hero  is  poor;  in 
these  novels  the  reason  for  his  social  discomfort  simply  is 
made  more  specific. 

In  several  novels  written  during  the  nineteen-thirties 
the  traditional  conclusion  of  the  Bildungsroman  is  given 
form  and  direction  by  Marxist  doctrine.  Instead  of  going 
through  a  process  of  sloughing  off  his  bourgeois  origins 
and  ending  with  a  personal  doctrine  of  high  and  noble 
service,  the  hero  deserts  his  middle-class  and  then  aca- 
demic background  for  work  with  the  proletariat.  One  of 
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these  novels  is  Travis  Ingham's  Young  Gentlemen^  Rise 
(1935).  The  story  is  told  in  a  flashback  by  Gene  David- 
son who  has  come  back  to  Yale  in  1934  for  the  sixth 
reunion  of  his  class.  This  is  one  of  the  better  written  ac- 
counts of  life  in  the  Ivy  League  during  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  Gene  goes  through  the  usual  gantlet  of  a  brutal 
freshman-sophomore  rush^  rumors  of  gross  undergraduate 
dehnquence,  and  a  feeling  combining  awe  and  disdain 
for  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  the  senior  societies.  He  moder- 
ately distinguishes  himself  by  being  a  trackman  (and 
quitting  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  ''Y" ) ,  earning  his  way  work- 
ing for  an  undergraduate  laundry  business,  and  after  much 
anxiety  getting  a  bid  from  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  From  all 
this  it  might  appear  that  Gene  Davidson  is  no  more  in- 
teresting than  the  usual  undergraduate  hero.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Ingham's  point  is  that  Gene  does  not  really 
mature  until  he  is  forced  to  do  so  after  he  leaves  Yale,  he 
is  able  to  produce  the  image  of  a  believable  and  likable 
boy.  Gene  goes  on  to  marry  a  Smith  girl  as  soon  as  he 
graduates,  for  he  has  little  doubt  in  June,  1928,  that  the 
world  owes  an  excellent  job  to  a  Yale  graduate.  Of  course 
it  does  not  turn  out  this  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the  novel 
he  is  working  in  a  gas  station  and  living  in  disgrace  with 
his  in-laws.  But  he  is  certain  that  he  is  going  to  raise  his 
son  so  that  he  does  not  "get  tangled  up  in  a  lot  of  half- 
baked  illusions  about  himself  so  that  he  had  to  spend  the 
first  thirty  years  of  his  life  getting  unwound."  [p.  310] 
Gene  hardly  becomes  a  Wobbly,  but  he  does  come  to 
realize  that  his  whole  training  led  to  a  denial  of  the  dignity 
of  work — that  it  was  a  kind  of  pointless  and  self-indulgent 
frittering  away  of  his  youth. 

Probably  the  most  clearly  Marxian  novel  of  academic 
life  is  Alexander  Saxon's  Grand  Crossing  (1943).  This 
novel  also  bothers  to  record  the  most  desultory  dialogue 
and  is  burdened  by  the  most  uninspired  descriptions  of 
any.  It  is  the  story  of  Michael  Reed,  a  Harvard  student, 
who  rides  the  rails  from  Oregon  where  he  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  summer  to  Cambridge  for  his  last  year.  This  is 
during  the  late  nineteen-thirties,  so  Michael  has  seen 
much  of  the  national  poverty  which  he  had  not  known 
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about.  With  the  state  of  the  nation  what  it  is,  he  finds  it 
absurd  that  his  tutor  should  have  him  write  a  paper  on 
''medieval  concepts  of  sovereignty."  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  he  transfers  to  the  University  of  Chicago  because  it 
is  closer  to  the  real  America.  There  he  spends  his  time 
with  a  Negro  who  is  determined  to  be  a  doctor  and  a  Jew 
who  is  working  toward  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  so  that 
he  can  teach  the  sociahst  truths.  The  conversations  he  has 
with  these  two  are  set  pieces  on  the  evils  of  a  capitalistic 
society.  Because  the  evils  are  not  illustrated  and  the 
rhetoric  is  flat,  the  reader  is  unconvinced  when  Michael 
sees  what  he  considers  the  whole  truth.  He  marries  a  rich 
Smith  College  girl  from  Evanston  and  settles  down  with 
her  to  the  life  of  a  brakeman  by  the  railroad  tracks  where 
they  can  hear  the  heartbeat  of  the  nation.  More  surely 
than  the  heroes  of  the  other  novels,  Michael  moves  to- 
ward his  moment  of  truth,  '1  have  not  stepped  back 
through  any  door.  I  have  moved  forward  in  a  reasonable 
direction  for  reasonable  causes.  I  have  acted  to  equip  my- 
self better  for  whatever  the  future  may  demand.  I  have 
surrendered  nothing.  I  have  betrayed  no  one.  The  jury  is 
my  own  mind.  I  am  secure  in  my  own  mind,  therefore  I 
care  for  nothing  else  that  anyone  else  says  or  thinks." 
[p.  392]  The  evidence  is,  however,  that  all  of  his  con- 
victions are  second  hand  and  that  they  are  poorer  for  such 
redundancy. 

Many  of  the  concerns  of  Saxon  in  Grand  Crossing  are 
in  James  T.  FarrelFs  My  Days  of  Anger  (1943),  which  is 
also  about  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  novel  is  part 
of  Farrell's  Danny  O'Neill  series,  and  covers  the  years 
1924-27  in  which  Danny  works  in  a  gas  station  to  finance 
his  study  at  the  University.  In  these  years  he  moves  from 
a  desire  to  rise  above  his  South  Chicago  slum  background, 
through  the  loss  of  his  Roman  Catholicism,  to  a  desire  to 
make  his  name  as  a  writer.  The  focus  of  the  novel  is  not 
on  the  University  for  Danny  is  too  busy  working  and 
reading  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  campus  scene.  He  is  some- 
times excited  by  the  wonders  to  which  he  is  introduced 
in  the  classroom,  but  more  often  his  intellectual  growth 
is  aided  by  his  classmates  or  his  own  rather  helter-skelter 
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reading.  He  goes  through  enthusiasms  for  Nietzsche, 
Henry  George,  La  Follette,  Trotsky,  and  John  Dewey, 
and  comes  to  imagine  himself  as  someday  a  great  hberal 
statesman.  But  he  also  grows  to  doubt  the  faith  of  his 
childhood,  and  this  leads  him  to  a  faith  in  Art.  The  work 
begins  with  long  quotations  from  the  Romantic  poets — 
Shelley  especially — but  toward  the  end  the  name  of  Joyce 
recurs,  and  it  seems  that  the  novel  may  be  fashioned  after 
Joyce's  own  Kiinstlerroman,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man.  At  the  end  of  My  Days  of  Anger  Danny 
O'Neill  is  a  campus  reporter  and  confirmed  in  his  deter- 
mination to  be  a  novelist. 

The  pattern  which  takes  the  collegiate  hero  from  a  re- 
jection of  an  effete  education  to  an  affirmation  of  the 
socialist  virtues  is  reversed  in  Wallace  Stegner's  Fire  and 
Ice  (1941).  Stegner  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Utah  in  1930,  later  studied  creative  writing  at  Iowa,  and 
has  taught  at  Wisconsin,  Harvard,  and  Stanford.  In  Fire 
and  Ice  he  has  Paul  Condon,  a  poor  Young  Communist 
League  member,  working  his  way  through  a  Midwestern 
state  university  by  posing  for  art  classes  and  tending  bar. 
He  breaks  up  a  defense  bond  rally  during  the  days  of  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  by  dumping  pacifist  leaflets  into 
the  university  auditorium  from  the  catwalk.  His  method 
in  doing  this  is  too  violent  for  the  party  members.  Then 
he  gets  into  trouble  with  the  dean  because  he  stops  a 
fight  between  some  rich  and  influential  fraternity  boys.  In 
this  confused  and  bitter  state  he  sells  his  books  for  liquor 
so  he  can  entertain  a  beautiful,  rich  coed  who  comes  to 
his  room  to  interview  him  for  an  article  she  is  writing  on 
students  who  work  their  way  through  college.  In  his 
drunken  desire  to  show  her  how  the  other  half  lives  Paul 
rapes  the  girl.  In  the  aftermath  of  this  he  comes  to  the 
realization  that  he  really  does  not  want  to  destroy  the 
capitalistic  world,  that  he  is  jealous  of  it  and  really  wants 
to  possess  it.  Stegner  has  all  these  events  take  place  in  a 
few  days,  thereby  thoroughly  focusing  his  attention  on 
Paul  Condon.  Yet  the  hero  remains  a  rather  flat  and  dis- 
agreeable young  man,  and  his  final  discovery  of  himself 
is  unimpressive. 
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In  these  novels  which  concern  themselves  with  the 
class  conflict  and  the  social  problems  of  the  nineteen- 
thirties  the  academy  is  shown  to  be  well-meaning  but 
ineffectual  because  it  is  a  pawn  of  a  capitalistic  nation. 
As  in  most  of  the  other  college  novels,  the  hero  must  find 
his  real  education  outside  of  the  established  curriculum, 
and  this  he  does  with  a  vengeance.  But  because  the  social 
situation  is  so  distorted,  and  the  hero's  attitude  toward  it 
so  doctrinaire,  pedagogical  issues  become  lost.  These  same 
influences  tend  to  make  the  hero  an  unsatisfactory  pro- 
tagonist. He  has  either  prejudged  his  experience,  as  in 
the  case  of  Stegner's  Paul  Condon,  or  he  is  a  mere  sound- 
ing board  for  sociahst  doctrine,  as  is  Saxon's  Michael 
Reed,  or  his  solution  is  one  of  desperation  borne  of  cir- 
cumstance, as  is  the  case  with  Ingham's  Gene  Davidson. 
All  of  these  heroes  arrive  at  some  sort  of  ideological 
position  after  the  traditional  trials,  but  there  is  no  real 
development  of  their  personalities — no  Bildung. 

There  are  a  number  of  novels,  often  by  practicing  pro- 
fessors, which  look  back  from  some  distance  in  time  at 
the  way  college  life  used  to  be.  There  is  some  of  this 
quality  in  John  Erskine's  Bachelor — of  Arts  (1933),  which 
is  more  in  the  spirit  of  Flandrau  than  most  college  novels 
written  during  the  nineteen-thirties.  Erskine  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1900,  received  his  doctorate  from  the 
same  institution  three  years  later,  and  was  a  leading  figure 
on  its  faculty  from  the  nineteen-twenties  on.  This  novel 
concerns  Alec  Hamilton's  sprightly  but  undistinguished 
four  years  at  Columbia.  Alec  has  the  same  kind  of  in- 
nocent urbanity  that  characterizes  Flandrau's  Granny 
Wood  and  gets  into  similar  scrapes.  He  falls  in  love  with  a 
Barnard  College  girl  his  first  week  and  competes  with  his 
English  teacher  for  her  affections  for  two  years.  Alec  also 
gets  himself  jailed  for  participating  in  a  pacifist  rafly  at 
Union  Square,  buys  a  car  he  cannot  afford,  and  loses  his 
virginity  to  an  upper  Broadway  doxy,  [p.  278] 

If  this  were  all,  the  novel  would  not  be  within  the 
domain  of  this  study,  but  Erskine  attempts  more  by  intro- 
ducing Professor  Barth.  The  whole  novel  is  laid  against 
the  background  of  the  Crash — the  father  of  Alec's  Bar- 
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nard  love  loses  his  shirt  and  she  has  to  drop  out  of  college 
and  work  in  a  drug  store;  Alec  himself  has  to  work  when 
his  allowance  is  cut  off,  and  Professor  Barth  lives  in  a 
hovel  with  a  pregnant  wife.  But  Barth  is  so  devoted  to  his 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  that  his  poverty 
does  not  touch  him  deeply,  and  Alec  learns  much  from 
his  equanimity.  Barth  tells  him:  ''Real  happiness  ...  is 
in  the  emotions  and  the  mind.  You  can't  keep  it  in  the 
bank.  This  year  I've  been  reading  every  day  of  rich  men's 
sorrows,  and  congratulating  myself  that  I  have  the  es- 
sentials— some  one  to  love,  great  books  to  study,  an  intel- 
lectual world  to  explore.  It's  within  your  reach,  Hamilton. 
Don't  miss  it!"  [pp.  238-39]  Alec  works  for  Barth  on  a 
history  of  the  ethics  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  exposure 
to  Barth's  careful  scholarship  teaches  him  more  about  the 
nature  of  work  and  discipline  than  anything  to  which  he 
is  exposed  in  class.  The  extent  of  Barth's  serenity  is  dem- 
onstrated to  Alec  when  his  wife  dies  in  childbirth,  and 
Alec  is  thoroughly  sobered  into  accepting  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities— which  include  the  Barnard  girl,  whom  he 
marries.  Erskine's  novel  is,  in  some  ways,  the  raw  material 
of  a  commencement  speech,  for  it  begins  with  pleasant 
college  jokes  and  ends  with  sober,  almost  platitudinous, 
admonitions.  Alec's  education  seems  to  be  an  accidental 
result  of  his  association  with  Professor  Barth,  but  Erskine 
is  saying  that  a  college  increases  the  chances  for  such  ac- 
cidents happening. 

A  much  more  autobiographical  novel  is  James  Linn's 
This  Was  Life  (1936).  This  concerns  the  freshman  year 
of  Jerry  Grant  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1893-94. 
This  work  echoes  Linn's  experience,  as  does  Winds  Over 
the  Campus  (1936),  which  deals  with  Jerry  Grant's 
fight  for  academic  freedom  as  a  professor  at  Chicago 
during  the  nineteen-thirties.  In  This  Was  Life  Jerry  runs 
into  classmates  who  are  unlike  the  Ivy  League  types — a 
former  prizefighter  who  finally  gets  the  girl  Jerry  hopes 
for,  a  twenty-seven  year  old  freshman  who  has  been  a 
vaudeville  magician  and  is  a  socialist,  and  a  German 
Marxist  who  is  murdered  in  his  rooming  house.  This  new 
shirtsleeve  and  democratic  education  is  shown  to  be  far 
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better  than  the  old  one  when  Jerry's  haughty,  Harvard- 
bred  Enghsh  teacher  is  finally  converted  to  its  ways.  But 
none  of  this  seems  to  touch  Jerry  very  deeply.  He  acts 
merely  as  an  audience  for  the  enlightened  views  of  others. 

The  same  sort  of  innocuous  autobiography  is  involved 
in  Robert  Henderson's  Whether  There  Be  Knowledge 
(1935),  Earl  Miers'  The  Ivy  Years  (1945),  Cornehus 
Grafton's  My  Name  Is  Christopher  Nagel  (1947),  and 
Hart  Stilwell's  Campus  Town  (1950).  In  Henderson's 
novel  the  hero  fights  his  way  through  campus  politics  to 
become  the  editor  of  the  college  paper.  Jeremy  Baxter, 
in  Miers'  The  Ivy  Years^  has  a  similar  experience.  He  is  a 
nervous  young  man  who  makes  his  mark  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity as  an  editor.  In  an  introduction  Miers  says  that  the 
work  is  autobiographical  (he  was  in  the  class  of  1933  and 
has  taught  at  Rutgers),  and  that  it  was  written  to  give 
college  students  some  idea  of  what  they  might  expect. 
There  are  the  usual  football  rallies,  riots,  one  suicide,  and 
a  student  who  dies  of  a  heart  attack.  The  novel  also  in- 
cludes the  kind  of  injunctions  to  young  men  that  weight 
the  end  of  Erskine's  work,  but  this  one  is  less  worthwhile 
because  Jerry  is  a  much  less  sprightly  youth  than  Alec 
Hamilton. 

In  Grafton's  My  Name  Is  Christopher  Nagel  the  hero 
looks  back  twenty  years  to  his  college  career  as  a  basket- 
ball playing,  pre-medical  student  who  has  to  overcome  the 
stigma  of  the  popular  view  that  athletes  are  dull.  The 
thesis  is  severely  undermined  by  the  prose  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Christy.  Stilwell's  Campus  Town  suffers  under 
the  same  handicap  when  Lefty  Mason,  the  hero,  tries  to 
be  an  articulate  antagonist  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
college  authorities  when  they  try  to  dismiss  two  slightly 
socialist  professors  in  a  small  Southern  college  shortly 
after  the  First  World  War.  All  of  these  novels  tend  to 
burden  an  immature  hero  with  a  thesis  under  which  he 
simply  cannot  stand  up.  There  also  is  a  wavering  of  intent, 
for  the  anecdotes  of  campus  pranks  or  tragedies  seem 
rarely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  novelist's  main 
purpose.  Again,  the  reason  for  this  is  often  that  the  un- 
interesting protagonist  does  not  serve  the  novelist's  pur- 
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pose;  the  pranks  and  tragedies  are  too  incidental  to  his 
hfe  and  he  is  too  immature  to  express  the  thesis. 

There  is  another  group  of  novels  about  undergraduates 
written  more  in  anger  than  nostalgia.  These  are  usually 
the  productions  of  recent  graduates  or  even  undergradu- 
ates who  wish  to  expose  what  they  see  to  be  the  evils  of 
college  life  and  the  effects  of  a  crass  collegiate  world  on  a 
sensitive  young  man.  These  novels  speak  for  the  angry 
young  man  at  college  as  Kathleen  Millay's  Against  the 
Wall  speaks  for  the  ladies.  Like  that  work  these  novels 
are  often  shrill  and  highly  subjective  accounts  by  authors 
who  are  not  afraid  to  employ  a  welter  of  experimental 
techniques  and  shocking  incidents  and  language  to  make 
their  point.  An  early  example  is  Kiskaddon  Wylie's  Alto- 
gether Now!  (1932)  which  was  written  during  the  sum- 
mer after  his  freshman  year  of  college.  This  is  a  racy  ac- 
count of  Slane  Thompson's  first  year  at  a  large  New 
England  college  where  he  is  revolted  at  the  excesses  of 
student  gambling  and  at  the  snobbery  and  brutahty  of 
fraternity  life.  But  this  type  of  novel  does  not  occur  in 
any  great  numbers  until  after  the  Second  World  War, 
and  then  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  be  concentrated 
in  time  and  limited  in  scene— they  generally  strive  to  be 
well-made  novels. 

One  of  these  angry  works  is  Calder  Willingham's  End 
as  a  Man  (1947)  which  is  set  at  a  Southern  military 
academy  in  the  fall  of  1940.  Willingham  attended  The 
Citadel  for  a  year  before  transferring  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  first  novel  assembles  the  most  puerile, 
sadistic,  and  foul-mouthed  cast  of  any  college  novel.  It  is 
an  account  of  Robert  Marquales'  first  few  months  as  a 
freshman  at  The  Academy  where  he  and  the  other  fresh- 
man are  brutally  hazed.  Most  of  the  novel  consists  of 
exceptionally  dull  dialogue  unenlivened  even  by  the  usual 
armed  services  humor.  Willingham  also  records  the  com- 
plete speeches  (which  are  nothing  but  sternly  delivered 
cliches)  of  the  commanding  general  to  the  massed  cadets. 
Marquales  accepts  both  the  upperclassmen's  paddling  and 
the  general's  rhetoric  sullenly.  Somewhat  against  his  will 
he  becomes  involved  in  a  crooked  card  game  at  an  out- 
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lawed  club.  This  is  discovered  and  he  is  almost  expelled 
with  the  other  cadets  at  the  club. 

In  the  course  of  the  novel  Marquales  encounters  two 
cadets  who  have  the  makings  of  the  ''personality''  of  the 
Bildungsroman  tradition.  One  is  Jocko  De  Paris,  a  brutal, 
lying  dissolute,  who  is  an  apostle  of  amoral  power.  The 
other  is  Perrin  McKee,  a  glib  prodigy  who  can  defend 
racism,  sadism,  selective  human  breeding,  and  homo- 
sexuality. De  Paris  invariably  acts  out  his  belief  in  power, 
and  McKee  is  an  articulate  defender  of  his  philosophy  of 
darkness.  Yet  Marquales  is  never  really  interested  in 
either  one.  Indeed,  it  is  as  though  Willingham  were  not 
really  sure  what  he  had  in  mind.  All  of  the  evidence  that 
he  presents  leads  the  reader  to  think  that  the  title  of  the 
novel  is  to  be  taken  ironically.  Yet  the  platitudinous 
general  who  meets  out  justice  to  the  wrongdoers  at  the 
end  of  the  novel  has  the  final  word,  so  that  it  would  ap- 
pear Willingham  believes  The  Academy  does  make  one 
end  as  a  man  after  all. 

Other  college  novels  in  this  vain  attempt  to  combine 
the  undergraduate's  searing  experience  with  lighter  under- 
graduate humor.  Ralph  Graves's  Thanks  For  the  Ride 
(1949)  is  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  tries  to  keep 
his  old  high  school  gang  together  when  they  all  get  to 
college.  He  is  doomed  to  failure,  but  this  makes  little  dif- 
ference when  he  falls  in  love.  Nolan  Miller's  Why  I  am  So 
Beat  (1954)  is  a  first  person  account  by  a  freshman  at  a 
large  urban  university  (Miller  has  taught  at  Wayne  State 
University)  who  is  worried  about  achieving  the  security 
of  a  steady  girl  and  avoiding  the  draft.  The  novel  covers 
a  period  of  less  than  a  week  and  displays  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  boy's  slangy  assumption  of  his  own  moral  free- 
dom and  his  underlying  decency. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  artful  attempts  at  a  novel 
of  education  is  William  Maxwell's  The  Folded  Leaf 
(1945).  Maxwell  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  1930  and  for  some  time  has  been  an  editor  of 
The  New  Yorker.  The  Folded  Leaf  is  set  at  a  Big  Ten 
university  in  the  late  nineteen-twenties  and  concerns  the 
sophomore  year  of  Lymie  Peters.  He  has  come  to  the 
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university  with  Spud  Latham  with  whom  he  was  raised 
in  a  small  town  in  southern  Wisconsin.  Spud  is  athletic 
and  easygoing  and  Lymie  worships  him,  for  he  is  intro- 
spective, shy,  and  frail.  They  begin  their  career  together 
in  a  rooming  house  where  they  meet  undergraduate  types 
common  to  the  novels  about  colleges  in  the  Midwest, 
such  as  Reinhart,  an  orphan  who  has  spent  some  time  in 
a  reformatory  and  worked  on  construction  gangs.  Lymie 
and  Spud  live  in  happy  camaraderie  until  Spud  is  at- 
tracted by  the  glory  of  being  a  fraternity  man.  Spud  is 
lured  away  by  an  important  campus  poHtician  who  sees 
in  Spud's  athletic  abilities  fame  for  the  fraternity.  But 
Spud  is  quickly  disillusioned  by  the  false  gaiety  of  fra- 
ternity life  and  comes  back  to  the  cold  sleeping  room  at 
the  boarding  house  one  night,  and  without  explanation 
crawls  into  the  double  bed  which  he  has  left  a  few  weeks 
before.  ''Anybody  else  in  the  world,  Lymie  thought,  any- 
body but  Spud  would  have  said  something,  would  at 
least  have  explained  that  he  was  sorry.  But  Spud  hated 
explanations  and  besides  there  was  no  need  for  them.  It 
was  enough  that  Spud  was  here,  whether  for  good  or  just 
for  this  once;  that  it  was  Spud's  arm  he  felt  now  across  his 
chest."  [p.  215] 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Maxwell's  ability  that  he  can  make 
the  relationship  between  Lymie  and  Spud  something 
which  is  perfectly  manly  and  good.  The  reader  however 
knows  more  surely  than  Lymie  that  the  pressures  of  adult- 
hood and  the  differences  between  the  boys  will  drive  them 
apart.  Spud  trains  in  the  university  gymnasium  to  fight  in 
the  Golden  Gloves  while  Lymie  plays  the  role  of  his 
second  and  trainer.  Spud  loses  his  first  fight,  but  this  de- 
feat only  throws  him  back  to  the  caresses  of  a  girl  and  not 
the  affection  of  Lymie.  When  the  dissociation  becomes 
complete  for  Lymie  he  attempts  suicide  by  slashing  his 
wrists.  This  one  purposeful  act  serves  not  to  kill  him  but 
to  throw  him  finally  on  his  own  resources.  He  acts  to 
make  the  world  and  Spud  sorry  for  him,  but  the  act  itself 
serves  as  a  kind  of  mystical  experience  which  teaches  him 
that  he  has  to  create  his  world  without  such  ties  as  he  has 
had  to  Spud.  Spud  comes  to  visit  Lymie  in  the  hospital 
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and  silently  expresses  his  own  awareness  that  the  past  can- 
not be  recaptured  because  of  Lymie's  act.  "They  looked 
at  each  other  with  complete  knowledge  at  last,  with  full 
awareness  of  what  they  meant  to  each  other  and  of  all 
that  had  ever  passed  between  them.  After  a  moment  Spud 
leaned  forward  slowly  and  kissed  Lymie  on  the  mouth. 
He  had  never  done  this  before  and  he  was  never  moved 
to  do  it  again."  [p.  299] 

This,  like  the  kiss  that  comes  at  the  climax  of  Shirley 
Jackson's  Hangsaman,  works  as  a  signal  or  a  trauma  which 
ends  childhood,  and  thereafter  the  hero  must  be  on  his 
own.  In  spite  of  the  effective  direct  prose  and  the  delicate 
symbolic  structure  of  this  novel,  it  is  not  entirely  satisfying. 
The  relationship  between  Spud  and  Lymie  seems  too 
precarious,  or  perhaps  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  see 
these  characters  too  closely.  For  example,  the  attempted 
suicide — which  would  seem  to  be  the  catharsis  of  the 
novel — is  related  second  hand.  Because  Lymie  is  never 
fully  known  his  achievement  of  self-knowledge  is  un- 
convincing. So  even  the  best  college  novels  about  under- 
graduates turn  out  to  be  inadequate  novels  of  education 
because  the  hero  is  too  young  and  too  immature  and  too 
uninquisitive  to  expose  himself  to  life  and  ideas  before 
he  rejects  them  to  make  a  synthesis  of  his  own. 

There  is  a  significant  change  in  the  recent  academic 
Bildungsroman.  The  heroes  of  the  novels  written  during 
the  nineteen-thirties  reject  the  sterile  conformity  of  the 
academy  in  favor  of  the  bustling,  bohemian,  and  creative 
world  outside.  This  is  the  pattern  in  the  novels  by  Wolfe, 
Fisher,  and  Manfried.  In  comparable  recent  novels  the 
heroes  reject  the  wild  bohemianism  of  college  for  a  secure 
and  responsible  life  in  suburbia.  This  is  a  change  techni- 
cally from  a  Kiinstlerroman  to  a  Bildungsroman,  yet  the 
heroes  of  these  recent  novels  simply  fall  into  the  com- 
placencies of  American  society — it  is  not  a  reasoned  re- 
jection of  the  destructive  aspects  of  the  academy. 

Yet  there  is  in  these  recent  college  novels  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  dark  philosophy.  They  tend  to  make  college 
life  one  long  Walpurgis  Night.  Three  are  about  Cornell 
and  are  in  part  based  on  the  antics  of  a  real  Cornell  under- 
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graduate.^  Clifford  Irvin's  On  a  Darkling  Plain  (1956) 
devotes  fifty  pages  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  hero  at 
Cornell  where  he  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  socialist 
friend  modeled  on  this  undergraduate.  Charles  Thomp- 
son's Halfway  Down  the  Stairs  (1957)  and  Robert 
Gutwillig's  After  Long  Silence  (1958)  have  more  about 
their  heroes'  experience  at  college  and  are  often  similar  in 
their  descriptions  and  scenes.  Thompson's  hero  looks  back 
on  his  v^ild  youth  at  Cornell  where  he  was  involved  in  the 
violence  of  jazz,  free  love,  and  dope  because  he  was  at- 
tached to  a  girl  who  was  interested  in  such  things.  Such  a 
life  troubles  him  at  the  time,  but  he  is  able  to  justify  the 
wildness  by  considering  it  an  affirmation  of  life.  When  he 
and  his  friends  move  on  to  New  York  after  graduation 
so  that  they  can  continue  to  live  freely,  the  amorality  be- 
comes pointless  and  sour.  The  hero  must  finally  sell  his 
saxophone  to  pay  for  an  abortion  for  the  girl  he  has  al- 
ways loved  but  who  lives  with  the  irresponsible  leader  of 
their  bohemian  rebellion.  Thompson's  picture  of  these 
excesses  is  frighteningly  clear,  yet  years  later  his  hero  is  a 
solid  businessman  who  seems  more  hardened  than  en- 
lightened by  his  extra-curricular  experiences.  Gutwillig's 
hero  follows  the  same  pattern,  but  the  influence  of  Chris 
Hunt,  the  bohemian  false  messiah  in  the  novel,  is  clearer. 
In  both  of  these  works  the  socialism  is  gone — all  that  is 
left  is  the  insobriety,  fornication,  and  fast  driving.  There 
are  pretences  to  genius,  but  few  of  the  group  take  them 
seriously.  Gutwillig  is  most  explicit  in  his  intent  when  he 
refers  to  Hunt  as  ''that  Mephistopheles  in  a  gray  flannel 
suit."  [p.  146]  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  novel  the  hero  goes 
about  his  domestic  chores  with  no  more  than  the  feeling 
that  he  has  come  out  of  the  mess  pretty  well. 

Two  novels  which  try  to  impose  some  order  and  mean- 
ing on  the  sort  of  experience  recounted  in  the  Cornell 
novels  are  Charles  Lumbard's  Senior  Spring  (1954)  ^"^ 
Richard  Frede's  Entry  E  (1958).  In  both  novels  the  hero 
is  an  architecture  major  who  tries  to  construct  his  life  so 
that  he  can  inconspicuously  follow  the  popular  code  and 
assure  his  own  moderate  happiness.  In  both  cases  the 
popular  code  breaks  down  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
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an  older  morality.  Lumbard's  hero  gets  his  girl  pregnant. 
By  the  code  of  his  immediate  society  he  should  quietly 
pay  for  an  abortion  so  that  he  can  start  life  unencumbered 
with  wife  and  child.  It  is  repeatedly  insisted  that  the  hero 
is  a  mediocre  and  conventional  person,  and  he  feels  thor- 
oughly conspicuous  in  the  position  of  unmarried  father. 
The  hero  gets  the  courage  to  act  according  to  his  deeper 
and  more  moral  convictions  when  an  eccentric  old  archi- 
tect who  has  come  to  judge  a  competition  tells  him  that 
he  should  break  away  and  not  conform.  He  is  awarded  an 
honorable  mention  and  given  the  confidence  to  flout  con- 
vention by  marrying  the  girl.  The  fullest  implications  of 
the  inversion  of  traditional  morality  by  recent  collegiate 
conventions  are  not  investigated  in  Senior  Spring.  But  the 
attempt  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  modern 
moral  nihilism  is  still  more  successful  here  than  in  most 
recent  college  novels. 

Richard  Frede's  Entry  E  takes  place  during  the  Prince- 
ton Weekend  at  Hayden  University,  which  sounds  much 
like  Frede's  own  Yale.  The  hero  is  Ed  Bogard,  an  archi- 
tecture student  without  a  date  who  tries  to  distract  him- 
self from  the  big  weekend  by  working  on  an  overdue 
design  for  an  open  air  fruit-stand.  He  is  forever  playing 
with  his  slide  rule,  figuring  the  chances  on  "playing  it 
safe/'  and  trying  to  predict  the  degree  of  his  conformity 
and  so  his  own  success  and  happiness.  It  is  ironic  that  he 
lives  in  Cotton  Mather  Hall,  for  the  uncalvinistic  code  of 
the  group  is  to  avoid  getting  involved  too  deeply  in  any- 
thing. Bogard  has  imaginary  conversations  with  the  Third 
Person  who  speaks  for  his  libido,  his  Good  Angel  who 
speaks  for  his  conservative  conscience,  and  even  his  slide 
rule  which  speaks  for  easy  conformity. 

But  Conformity  is  not  easy,  for  although  the  morality 
of  the  undergraduate  group  is  libertarian,  the  Code  does 
not  sanction  getting  caught.  Bogard's  own  problem  comes 
to  a  head  when  he  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  "rat"  on 
a  mass  rape  which  takes  place  in  the  room  across  the  hall. 
The  Code  says  that  you  don't  let  this  happen  so  pubhcly 
to  a  drunk  and  doped  girl,  but  it  also  says  that  you  don't 
inform  on  your  friends.  Bogard  does  not  go  to  the  au- 
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thorities,  but  he  does  gallantly  spend  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  sobering  the  girl  up  and  getting  her  on  the 
train  back  to  New  York.  Word  of  the  affair  gets  out  and 
the  dean  expells  the  culprits.  When  Bogard  faces  the  dean 
he  is  appalled  by  the  calmness  of  the  proceedings — by 
the  lack  of  moral  indignation  on  the  part  of  his  elders. 
Bogard  at  first  refuses  to  sign  the  resignation  offered  him 
so  that  he  might  goad  the  dean  into  moral  indignation. 
The  dean  gives  him  a  lecture,  analyzing  the  weakness  of 
Bogard's  generation  as  indifference  and  telling  him  ex- 
actly what  Lumbard's  hero  is  told  by  the  wise  old  architect 
at  the  end  of  Senior  Spring.  Yet  here  the  advice  is  used 
to  get  Bogard  to  sign  his  resignation,  which  is  exactly 
what  the  Code — the  same  Code  which  causes  Bogard's 
original  dilemma — would  expect  him  to  do.  Here  Frede's 
thesis  collapses,  and  the  ghost  of  Cotton  Mather  is  not 
appeased. 

It  may  be  that  Saintsbury  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  the 
undergraduate  is  potentially  excellent  material  for  a  novel. 
Certainly  the  hero  of  the  traditional  Bildungsroman  is  a 
bit  older  than  the  normal  undergraduate.  Wilhelm  Meister 
spends  a  good  bit  of  his  life  developing  his  personality, 
and  Mann's  Hans  Castorp  is  older  than  most  college 
seniors  when  he  arrives  at  the  Berghof.  Although  the 
undergraduate  hero  normally  goes  through  many  of  the 
same  experiences  as  the  hero  of  the  traditional  Bildungs- 
roman— the  journey,  the  fear  and  enthusiasm  in  a  new 
and  strange  environment,  the  fast  friendships  with  "per- 
sonalities," the  Lorelei — he  seldom  comes  to  a  real 
questioning  of  his  middle-class  values,  and  he  rarely  flirts 
with  a  philosophy  of  darkness.  The  hero  often  rejects  the 
college  atmosphere,  especially  when  he  is  a  budding  artist, 
but  he  does  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  college  tends 
to  confirm  his  prejudices.  The  artist-hero  rejects  the  aca- 
demic world  because  he  feels  that  the  nature  of  academic 
discipline  is  antagonistic  to  the  discipline  to  which  the 
artist  must  subject  himself.  It  is  curious  that  a  romantic 
and  egocentric  like  Wolfe  comes  closest  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  academic  love  of  collecting  facts,  but  he  does  this 
only  by  romanticizing  the  process.  Normally  the  under- 
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graduate  is  not  only  too  young  to  recognize  "The  Ever- 
lasting No"  when  he  meets  it,  but  the  college  conspires 
to  insulate  him  from  the  doubts  experienced  by  the 
Bildungsroman  hero.  So  although  the  novel  about  under- 
graduate life  shares  much  v^ith  the  tradition  of  the 
Bildungsroman^  there  are  few  pure  examples  of  the  form. 
In  the  usual  college  novel  the  hero  is  rarely  altered  in 
any  essential  way  by  an  idea  or  experience. 


THE  ECCENTRIC  PROFESSOR 
AND  OTHER  CHARACTERS 


ONE  OF  THE  CHARGES  made  in  the  last  chapter  against  the 
novel  which  depicts  an  undergraduate's  experience  is  that 
the  hero  is  usually  too  immature  and  too  uninquisitive 
to  serve  the  author's  philosophical  or  polemical  purpose. 
Even  when  the  author  is  determined  to  focus  his  nar- 
ration on  a  sensitive  young  undergraduate  in  order  to 
show  his  growth  in  a  new  and  strange  environment  there 
is  rarely  any  real  growth.  It  is  as  though  the  venerable 
system  of  making  the  young  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  old  so 
that  they  might  learn  is  quite  mistaken.  The  general  con- 
clusion of  the  novelists  is  that  this  arrangement  only 
embitters  the  young  when  they  discover  that  the  old  can 
tell  them  nothing  but  a  history  of  human  blunders.  The 
student  invariably  sees  the  system  in  which  he  is  caught 
as  the  worst  mistake  of  all.  If  he  does  learn  anything  it  is 
from  his  classmates  or  from  his  very  extracurricular  read- 
ing. Although  these  novels  lead  their  heroes  through  a 
maze  of  experiences  that  are  often  similar  to  those  in  the 
tradition  of  the  BildungsromarLy  the  usual  undergraduate 
is  not  as  thirsty  for  life  as  Wilhelm  Meister,  nor  is  the  col- 
lege shown  to  offer  the  experiences  available  in  an  un- 
sheltered world. 

Those  novels  which  have  a  professor  as  their  central 
character  might  presumably  avoid  the  problem  of  im- 
maturity from  which  the  undergraduate  protagonist  suf- 
fers. This  is  sometimes  the  case,  for  there  are  a  number  of 
novels  with  truly  complex  and  interesting  professor-heroes. 
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There  is  a  far  greater  number,  however,  in  which  the 
professor  is  a  chip  off  the  old  cHche  which  describes  him 
as  absent-minded.  Yet  the  mere  maturity  of  the  hero 
does  not  make  a  Bildungsroman,  for  although  the  profes- 
sor can  dally  with  ''The  Everlasting  No"  (as  does  Carlyle's 
Herr  Teuf elsdrockh )  and  his  Helen  (as  does  Goethe's 
Faust),  the  novel  in  which  a  professor  is  the  central  figure 
is  usually  in  a  different  vein.  In  the  Bildungsroman  the 
hero  is  out  to  discover — at  the  risk  of  his  virtue  and  his 
soul  if  necessary — the  various  solutions  to  life's  eternal 
problems.  But  the  hero  of  the  Bildungsroman^  who  is 
usually  a  projection  of  his  author,  wanders  in  a  world  of 
romantic  moral  relativism,  and  finally  discovers  that  he 
must  construct  his  own  morality  based  on  his  own  reality. 
When  the  professor  is  made  the  hero  he  invariably  oper- 
ates in  a  world  of  more  rigid  values,  a  world  adaptable  to 
the  classical  novel.  He  may  be  an  eccentric  whose  personal 
oddities  show  up  the  false  conformist  values  of  society,  or 
he  may  be  a  wide-eyed,  common-sense  philosopher  who  is 
out  to  puncture  the  pretenses  of  his  colleagues.  In  either 
case  the  author  assumes  some  eternal  verities — simple, 
solid,  mechanical  truths  which  have  no  place  in  the  ro- 
mantic, organically  structured  Bildungsroman.  Such  clas- 
sic assumptions  invariably  form  the  basis  for  social  satire. 

The  traditional  literary  picture  of  the  professor  is  not 
complimentary.  He  is  either  a  pedant  whose  studies  have 
ill-equipped  him  to  deal  with  life,  or  he  is  a  person  who 
has  used  his  knowledge  to  control  others.  Both  of  these 
images  grow  out  of  the  popular  medieval  attitude  toward 
the  clergy  which  was  based  alternately  on  fear  and  ridi- 
cule. The  learned  man  has  always  tended  to  feel  con- 
vinced of  his  spiritual  superiority.  His  learning  has  never 
made  him  the  master  of  his  royal  or  merchant  prince  who 
is  able  to  buy  his  services  in  order  to  ornament  a  court  or 
castle,  and  yet  the  savant's  learning  itself  has  always  had  a 
kind  of  mystical  power  over  others.  There  has  always  been 
benefit  of  clergy  in  some  form. 

These  two  sides  of  the  professorial  character  can  be  seen 
even  before  its  appearance  in  the  novel,  a  form  eminently 
intended  for  a  practical,  middle-class,  and  often  openly 
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anti-intellectual  audience.  The  ridiculous  side  of  the 
professor  is  seen  in  Chaucer's  portrait  of  Jankyn,  who 
patiently  tries  to  instruct  the  Wife  of  Bath  in  the  innate 
nature  of  woman's  sin  by  reading  to  her  all  the  classical 
examples  of  her  evil.  But  the  practical  Dame  Alice  gets 
the  best  of  him  by  tearing  three  pages  from  his  text  and 
then  swooning  when  he  cuffs  her  on  the  ear.  Few  in- 
structors have  had  such  precociously  insolent  students  as 
Dame  Alice,  but  Jankyn's  unworldly  pedagogy  would 
probably  have  been  ineffective  on  a  spouse  with  less 
rhetorical  and  dramatic  talent.  The  satanic  aspect  of  the 
professor  is  represented  by  the  early  versions  of  the  life  of 
Doctor  Faustus  who  embodies  the  sin  of  knowledge  and 
dares  risk  his  soul  to  trespass  on  the  secrets  known  only  to 
the  Deity.  Often  the  outwardly  timid  and  harmless  pedant 
turns  into  a  vicious  and  demonic  sinner  when  he  is  cor- 
nered by  circumstance. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  professorial  character  are  stand- 
ard fare  in  popular  literature.  The  chalky-coated,  absent- 
minded,  ineffectual,  and  even  impotent  professor  is  fa- 
miliar furniture  in  the  films  and  magazine  stories  about 
young  students  who  find  love  after  much  travail.  This  is 
the  convention  used  in  the  comic  novels  of  academic  life. 
George  Fitch  had  great  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  faculty 
at  Siwash  College  which  tried  to  have  a  football  team  of 
brilliant  students  in  At  Good  Old  Siwash  (1911).  In 
Professor,  How  Could  You!  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson  ( 1924) 
a  pedantic  type  gets  involved  with  gangsters  and  their 
molls  with  supposedly  hilarious  results.  More  recently 
Max  Shulman  in  Barefoot  Boy  With  Cheek  (1934)  has 
been  getting  befuddled  professors  in  embarrassing  posi- 
tions. 

The  opposite  convention  is  that  of  the  mystery  writers 
who  have  a  fondness  for  making  the  professor  a  homicide. 
Whenever  murder  mysteries  have  an  academic  setting  it  is 
always  a  demented  professor  (never  a  student  or  a  jani- 
tor) who  does  the  violence.  In  Clifford  Orr's  The  Dart- 
mouth Murders  (1929)  a  greedy  professor  is  responsible 
for  two  murders.  Morris  Bishop,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
W.  Bolingbroke  Johnson,  has  a  professor  who  is  a  psy- 
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chopathic  misogynist  commit  two  murders  in  The  Widen- 
ing Stain  (1942).  Aaron  Marc  Stein  goes  up  the  academic 
ladder  to  make  the  college  president  a  double  murderer 
in  The  Case  of  the  Absent-Minded  Professor  (1943).  In 
Helen  Eustis'  The  Horizontal  Man  (1946)  the  murder  is 
committed  by  an  English  professor  in  an  hallucinatory 
state  in  which  he  thinks  he  is  his  long-dead  sister.  And  in 
Marion  Mainwaring's  Murder  at  Midyears  (1953)  the 
irascible  head  of  the  English  department  is  murdered  by 
one  of  his  staff  whom  he  has  been  blackmailing  into  ghost 
writing  his  articles.  In  all  cases  the  crime  is  solved  by 
someone  who  is  not  quite  within  the  academic  pale.  It 
may  be  a  student's  father,  a  lady  cataloguer,  a  lowly  re- 
search assistant,  a  psychiatrist,  or  a  young  veteran  who 
has  just  returned  to  teach;  but  presumably  a  real  professor 
is  not  up  to  the  worldly  business  of  ferreting  out  a  mur- 
derer. 

The  character  of  the  professor  in  literature  has  con- 
sistently suffered  from  stereotypes.  In  Fanshawe  (1828) 
Hawthorne  follows  a  well-worn  path  when  he  makes  his 
Dr.  Melmoth  a  kindly,  childless  pedant  who  is  thoroughly 
rattled  when  his  beautiful  ward  disappears.  Flandrau's 
character  of  Fleetwood  in  The  Diary  of  a  Freshman 
(1901)  is  an  example  of  the  new,  friendher  and  more 
colloquial  pedagogue.  But  Flandrau  does  not  attempt  to 
make  Fleetwood's  a  sustained  or  complex  characterization. 
There  is  the  more  usual  characterization  in  Ann  Ray's 
Ackroyd  of  the  Faculty  (1907),  a  tale  of  a  mild-man- 
nered young  instructor  who  must  overcome  the  barrier  of 
his  own  poverty  in  his  courtship  of  the  cultured  daughter 
of  his  department  head.  Another  early  example  of  the 
mild,  almost  pathologically  reticent,  professorial  type  is 
Bertram  Cope's  Year  by  Henry  Fuller  (1919).  Here  a 
young  man  doing  graduate  work,  presumably  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  emotional 
ties  which  might  encumber  him  in  his  quest  for  an  easy 
berth  in  a  New  England  college  faculty. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  American  novels  of  aca- 
demic life  is  Willa  Gather's  The  Professors  House  ( 1925 ) . 
Although  this  novel  is  usually  considered  one  of  Willa 
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Gather's  lesser  works,  it  is  more  worth-while  than  a  horde 
of  other  academic  novels.  The  novel  concerns  Gregory  St. 
Peter,  a  professor  of  history  in  a  state  university  situated 
near  Ghicago  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  At 
fifty-two  he  has  won  a  prize  of  $20,000  for  his  study  of 
Spanish  explorers  in  North  America,  and  this  money  has 
gone  to  build  a  new  house  for  which  St.  Peter's  wife  is 
more  enthusiastic  than  he.  The  old  house  is  small  and 
uncomfortable,  but  it  is  the  place  where  the  St.  Peters 
have  lived  their  lives  and  raised  two  daughters.  St.  Peter 
is  loath  to  move,  and  hangs  on  to  the  old  house  so  that 
he  can  work  in  the  cramped  study.  It  is  cold  there,  but  his 
books  and  memories  are  in  place.  The  St.  Peters'  new 
house  is  all  convenience  and  smells  of  freshness;  a  fresh- 
ness that  means  change  to  the  professor  who  dreads 
change  from  his  former  happy  routines. 

E.  K.  Brown  has  pointed  out  that  the  theme  of  the 
novel  is  reflected  in  the  contrast  between  the  two  houses, 
and  also  between  the  pretentious  Norwegian  modern 
house  that  his  married  daughter  is  building  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  the  ruins  of  some  New  Mexico  cliff 
dwellings.^  This  is  a  novel  in  which  very  little  actually  hap- 
pens, so  the  author's  use  of  architectural  symbolism  is 
central.  The  old  house  is  not  only  physically  uncomfort- 
able, but  it  is  there  that  Professor  St.  Peter  nearly  asphyxi- 
ates himself — and  almost  willfully  accepts  death — when 
the  defective  gas  heater  in  his  study  goes  out.  From  this 
experience  he  gains  a  kind  of  awakening  which  involves 
an  acceptance  of  the  new  kind  of  life  which  he  must  live. 
But  before  this  he  must  experience  a  little  death  of  the 
old  hfe  in  the  now  empty  house.  The  new  house  comes  to 
represent  his  new  life  in  which  there  is  more  concern  for 
doubtful  convenience  than  for  honest  pleasure. 

The  new  house  is  not  as  absurd  as  the  house  that  is 
being  built  by  St.  Peter's  daughter  and  son-in-law  on  the 
fashionable  lake  shore.  The  future  occupants  of  this 
architectural  venture,  based  on  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian, 
French,  and  American  traditions,  are  more  concerned  with 
being  ostentatious  than  in  living  in  the  house.  The  reader 
is  made  to  feel  especially  bitter  toward  the  house  because 
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it  is  being  built  with  the  proceeds  from  a  patent  given 
to  St.  Peter's  daughter  by  Tom  Outland,  who  was 
St.  Peter's  most  brilhant  student  before  he  was  killed  in 
the  war  in  France.  Outland  worked  with  St.  Peter  on  his 
research  in  the  Southwest  where  they  discovered  a  Pueblo 
cliff  dwelling  where  Outland  lived  for  a  summer  and  com- 
muned with  the  Indian  spirits  of  the  past.  This  dwelling, 
which  is  described  in  a  long  middle  section  of  the  book 
as  the  most  utilitarian  and  dignified  of  any,  reflects  Out- 
land's  genial  and  brilliant  nature.  The  experiences  of 
St.  Peter  and  Outland  parallel  each  other  in  that  both 
have  known  houses  where  they  were  happy  and  did  good 
work.  Both  have  made  money  which  has  gone  to  build 
crass  and  showy  modern  homes.  Outland  is  dead,  and 
St.  Peter  thinks  that  he  has  little  to  live  for.  The  moral 
is  that  in  work  there  is  happiness,  but  the  proceeds  from 
that  work  cannot  go  to  buy  happiness,  or  even  beauty. 
The  architectural  image  is  used  to  illustrate  another  of 
Professor  St.  Peter's  dissatisfactions.  There  is  a  new  temper 
in  the  university  because  it  is  being  forced  by  the  state 
legislature  to  teach  more  of  the  practical  and  professional 
courses.  In  this  atmosphere  the  younger  members  of  the 
faculty  consider  their  careers  as  essentially  political. 

The  State  Legislature  and  the  board  of  regents  seemed 
determined  to  make  a  trade  school  of  the  university. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  were  allowed 
credits  for  commercial  studies;  courses  in  book-keeping, 
experimental  farming,  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  and 
what  not.  Every  year  the  regents  tried  to  diminish  the 
number  of  credits  required  in  science  and  the  humanities. 
The  liberal  appropriations,  the  promotions  and  increases  in 
salary,  all  went  to  professors  who  worked  with  the  regents 
to  abolish  the  purely  cultural  studies.  Out  of  a  faculty  of 
sixty,  there  were  perhaps  twenty  men  who  made  any  seri- 
ous stand  for  scholarship,  and  Robert  Crane  was  one  of  the 
staunchest.  He  had  lost  the  Deanship  of  the  College  of 
Science  because  of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
degrading  influence  of  politicians  in  university  affairs.  The 
honour  went,  instead,  to  a  much  younger  man,  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry,  who  was  willing  "to  give  the  tax- 
payers what  they  wanted."  [p.  140] 
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The  former  leisure  of  the  university  has  given  way  to 
an  impetuous  growth  which  results  in  such  buildings  as 
the  one  where  St.  Peter  had  his  office.  ''It  was  constructed 
of  red  brick,  after  an  Enghsh  model.  The  architect  had 
had  a  good  idea,  and  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in  making 
a  good  thing,  something  like  the  old  Smithsonian  build- 
ing in  Washington.  But  after  it  was  begun,  the  State 
Legislature  had  defeated  him  by  grinding  down  the  con- 
tractor to  cheap  execution,  and  had  spoiled  everything, 
outside  and  in.  Ever  since  it  was  finished,  plumbers  and 
masons  and  carpenters  had  been  kept  busy  patching  and 
repairing  it."  [p.  143]  This  is  a  symbolic  description  of 
the  new  utilitarian  curriculum  of  the  university  and  is 
more  effective  than  the  invective  used  by  many  other 
novelists.  The  building  also  represents  the  hastily  built 
world  in  which  St.  Peter  finds  himself,  so  that  as  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  vacate  his  study  in  the  old  house  he  is 
simply  not  sure  he  wants  to  go  on  at  all.  But  he  really 
doesn't  want  to  commit  suicide  either.  He  finally  thinks 
that  he  knows  where  he  has  made  his  mistake.  ''He  had 
never  learned  to  live  without  delight.  And  he  would  have 
to  learn  to,  just  as,  in  a  Prohibition  country,  he  supposed 
he  would  have  to  learn  to  live  without  sherry.  Theoreti- 
cally he  knew  that  life  is  possible,  may  be  even  pleasant, 
without  joy,  without  passionate  griefs.  But  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  to  live  like  that." 

[p.  282] 

Although  Willa  Gather  seems  knowledgeable  about  the 
academic  life,  she  does  not  make  great  use  of  its  details, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  essential  to  her  theme  that  St.  Peter 
is  a  professor.  On  the  one  hand,  the  drama  is  a  very  pri- 
vate one.  Even  the  family  is  not  treated  in  a  particularly 
dramatic  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Peter's  dissatis- 
factions with  life  have  to  do  with  the  whole  of  modern 
culture  in  which  the  new  political  and  practical  aspects 
of  the  university  are  only  incidental.  This  is  what  gives 
the  work  a  certain  advantage  over  many  other  novels  of 
academic  life,  for  Willa  Gather  is  never  tempted  to  use 
some  of  the  cheap  satiric  or  comic  devices  which  are  so 
common. 
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To  Willa  Gather  it  is  to  St.  Peter's  credit  that  he  is  ill- 
equipped  to  accept  America  in  the  nineteen-twenties,  and 
that  he  is  nostalgic  for  the  serene  scholarship  of  his  old 
study  and  the  university  as  he  knew  it  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Most  novels  of  academic  life  condemn  the 
kind  of  professional  and  trade  school  practicality  the 
state  legislature  tries  to  force  on  St.  Peter's  university,  yet 
they  would  condemn  the  solitary  and  impersonal  way  in 
which  St.  Peter  goes  at  his  personal  problem.  The  attitude 
is  generally  that  teaching  and  scholarship  create  impedi- 
ments in  the  professor  when  he  tries  to  deal  with  people. 
In  B.  H.  Lehman's  Wild  Marriage  (1925)  the  professor 
is  by  training  and  discipline  pigheaded.  'Teter  Dunster 
suffered  now  from  another  life-long  academic  habit.  The 
security  of  the  lecturer,  whose  judgments  are  never  openly 
questioned  by  his  students  and  always  treated  as  private 
privileges  by  his  colleagues  had  atrophied  his  capacity  to 
meet  argued  attack."  [p.  253] 

There  is  probably  some  validity  in  this  analysis  of  the 
professorial  type  when  it  operates  in  the  older  autocratic 
educational  system,  but  under  a  more  modern,  demo- 
cratic, and  progressive  educational  system,  just  the  reverse 
may  cause  the  teacher's  vacillation  in  his  personal  affairs. 
Howard  Nemerov  comments  on  this  in  The  Homecoming 
Game  (1957): 

The  one  great  weakness  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
teaching  character  generally  [is]  the  propensity — the  com- 
pulsion, even — to  explain  oneself,  whether  it  was  necessary 
or  not,  endlessly;  to  see  all  sides  to  every  question;  to  in- 
vent compelling  arguments  for  the  other  side  (it  all  came 
from  dealing  with  students,  who  could  not  invent  those 
arguments  themselves),  and  thus,  at  last,  in  the  most  rea- 
sonable way  in  the  world,  to  convince  oneself  of  what  one 
did  not,  would  not,  and  never  could  believe,  [pp.  107-8] 

The  result  of  the  new  democratic  atmosphere  in  which 
the  teacher  must  defend  to  the  death  the  student's  right 
to  voice  even  a  mistaken  opinion  (if  he  can  think  of  one) 
is  that  he  is  trained  to  be  socially  maladroit  in  another 
way.  Both  aspects  of  the  professorial  character — the  older 
rigidity  born  of  mechanistic  logic  and  the  newer  wishy- 
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washiness  born  of  broadmindedness — can  result  in  the 
Faustian  tragedy.  For  Faust  himself,  like  Conrad's  Kurtz, 
did  not  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  foolish  reasons,  but  for 
reasons  rooted  in  the  logic  of  genius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scholarly  dissociation  from  life  leads  the  professor  to 
contemplate  the  most  heretical  alternative  to  normal  be- 
havior, and  this  is  also  part  of  the  logic  which  leads  to  a 
compact  with  the  devil.  Few  novels  of  academic  life,  how- 
ever, show  the  professor  in  either  extremity. 

Another  aspect  of  the  professorial  character  is  uxorious- 
ness.  An  early  treatment  of  this  failing  is  Bravig  Imbs's 
The  Professors  Wife  (1928).  This  novel  was  written 
after  Imbs  had  spent  a  year  at  Dartmouth  College  where 
he  roomed  in  the  home  of  Professor  David  Lambuth.  In 
the  novel  the  Lambuths  become  the  Ramsons,  and  vir- 
tually everyone  else  of  importance  at  Dartmouth  at  the 
time  is  imported  into  the  novel  in  thinly  disguised  form. 
The  work  is  less  a  novel  than  a  series  of  anecdotes  about 
the  desperately  genteel  Ramson  household  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Eric,  their  student  roomer  who  serves  as 
houseboy-valet-gardener-butler  and  violinist  for  the  Ram- 
sons' dinner  guests.  The  style  of  the  work  is  gracious,  but 
this  does  not  cover  a  certain  unattractive  petulance  on  the 
part  of  Eric,  the  Chicago-bred  narrator,  toward  the 
parody  of  good  manners  which  Mrs.  Ramson  tries  to  up- 
hold. The  professor  is  shown  to  be  a  colorful  belletrist  who 
holds  flamboyant  literary  views.  He  is  also  virtually  the 
ward  of  his  wife  who  has  the  money  (it  is  her  house),  the 
literary  opinions  (she  prefers  Barrie  to  Shakespeare),  and 
who  runs  the  department.  When  a  young  instructor  can- 
not recognize  her  garbled  quotation  from  Alice  in  Won- 
derland  he  is  doomed.  Another  is  disgraced  when  he  bills 
the  Ramsons  for  the  cab  fare  of  a  visiting  celebrity  and 
is  summarily  transferred  to  another  department  of  the  col- 
lege. This  work  shows,  more  than  any  which  precedes  it, 
the  way  in  which  college  teaching  can  be  affected  by  the 
intense  and  often  invidious  social  competition  among  the 
faculty.  But  Imbs's  novel  hardly  pretends  to  be  a  serious 
treatment  of  this  problem. 

Another  novel  from  this  period  in  which  the  wife  domi- 
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neers  over  a  weak-willed  academician  is  Helen  Hull's  The 
Asking  Price  (1930).  In  this  a  budding  poet  is  driven  by 
his  spouse  to  be  the  head  of  an  English  department.  The 
reader  is  led  to  believe  that  he  will  get  his  revenge  since 
one  of  their  three  daughters  has  strong  poetical  inclina- 
tions. But  a  much  more  impressive  presentation  of  aca- 
demic life  is  given  in  Helen  Howe's  We  Happy  Few 
(1946).  The  author  is  one  of  a  family  with  long  and  close 
Harvard  connections.  Dorothea,  the  main  character,  is  the 
kind  who  would  prefer  to  minister  to  evil  rather  than  to 
combat  it.  She  marries  John  Calcott,  a  Harvard  professor, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  book  concerns  Dorothea's  attempt 
to  maneuver  themselves  socially  so  that  her  husband  will 
be  appointed  Master  of  Bromfield  House.  In  this  she  has 
to  campaign  against  two  close  family  friends;  a  classics 
professor  whose  wife  is  a  dipsomaniac,  and  a  loud  and 
deliberately  Midwestern  psychology  professor  who  is  their 
neighbor.  This  part  of  the  novel  develops  a  number  of 
tense  social  situations  in  the  manner  of  Jane  Austen  with 
the  paraphrased  inane  conversation  which  erupts  in  a 
telling  remark.  John  Calcott  is  not  oblivious  to  the  war- 
fare that  goes  on^  but  he  is  virtually  indifferent  to  it. 

Helen  Howe's  point  is  that  in  the  New  England  char- 
acter enlightenment  has  replaced  conscience,  and  that  the 
graciousness  which  remains  becomes  a  weapon  of  amoral 
greed.  The  author  contrasts  Dorothea  with  the  traditional 
figure  of  the  noble  Westerner.  Before  her  marriage  Doro- 
thea meets  a  newspaperman  from  Idaho  who  is  fired  with 
the  moral  certainty  of  socialism  as  he  has  just  returned 
from  post-revolutionary  Russia  full  of  the  theories  of 
John  Reed.  His  type  of  certainty  repels  Dorothea,  and 
she  marries  John  Calcott,  whom  she  thinks  to  be  one  of 
her  own  enlightened  breed.  But  in  the  fall  of  1939,  as 
Dorothea  and  the  psychology  professor  are  organizing  a 
pacifist  campaign,  John  is  glued  to  the  war  reports.  Out 
of  conscience — not  cheery  broadmindedness — ^he  joins 
the  Royal  Navy  and  goes  off  to  drown  at  sea.  From  this 
point  on  the  tone  of  the  novel  changes  completely  to  give 
an  account  of  Dorothea's  wartime  wanderings  and  love 
affairs.  Helen  Howe  is  merciless  to  Dorothea  as  a  repre- 
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sentative  of  vacillating  liberalism  and  the  New  England 
conscience  gone  flabby. 

The  early  part  of  the  novel  which  presents  Dorothea's 
"Little  Group" — the  We  Happy  Few  of  the  title — in- 
cludes some  of  the  best  satire  on  academic  types  written. 
This  often  involves  the  psychologist  neighbor  who  is  de- 
liberately an  iconoclastic  bull  in  the  New  England  china 
shop.  At  a  Christmas  party  he  reproaches  Dorothea  for 
her  creche. 

"Christ!  Will  you  look  at  what  Dorothea  has  dreamed 
up!  A  cradle!  And  a  litty  bitty  baby  in  it.  Suppressed  de- 
sires, Dorothea,  suppressed  desires!  I've  always  told  you  a 
little  less  Margaret  Sanger  in  this  household,  and  you'd  be 
anew  woman." 

"A.  R.,  ssh!  Please!  The  litty  bitty  baby  is  Christ!" 
Dorothea  was  in  real  concern  that  some  of  her  older  friends 
just  might  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  There  was  no 
question  about  it,  A.  R.  was  not  housebroken,  and  why 
could  she  never  remember  it  from  one  party  to  the  next? 

Peg  Boyer  joined  her  husband. 

"God,  you're  crude,  A.  R.  That's  damned  cute,  Doro- 
thea. Fm  all  with  you.  Why  not  a  little  of  Ye  Olde  Yule- 
tide  spirit?" 

That  same  spirit  was  further  expressed  by  candles  in  the 
windows,  and  a  large  wreath,  sprouting  pme  cones,  hang- 
ing from  the  knocker  on  the  front  door.  The  mantelpiece, 
the  piano,  and  the  tops  of  the  bookshelves  were  snowed 
under  with  cards  depicting  Scottie  dogs,  rabbits,  elephants, 
and  deer,  an  occasional  stagecoach,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  amateur  snapshots  of  family  groups.  They  all  had 
messages  of  a  homely  sort,  "Merry  Christmas  from  Mary 
and  Jo,  Mary  Junior,  Jo  Junior,  and  Wags." 

Dorothea  herself  put  a  great  deal  of  thought,  annually, 
months  ahead  of  time,  on  the  card  that  she  and  John 
would  send  out.  This  year  they  had  chosen  a  few  notes 
of  music  from  an  old  plainsong  and  under  it,  in  Gothic 
lettering,  the  words,  *'Jesu  est  ne.  Noel.  Noel.  The  Cal- 
cotts." 

Johnny,  who  at  an  early  age  had  been  told  that  neither 
of  his  parents  was  a  believer,  and  that  if  he  were  going  to 
grow  up  to  be  a  wise  scientist  he  must  learn  to  recognize 
superstition  when  he  saw  it,  even  if  it  was  taught  him  in 
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school,  had  commented  on  the  ecclesiastical  flavor  of  this 
year's  choice. 

"Isn't  it  rather  a  funny  card  for  two  atheists  to  be  send- 
ing out?  I  don't  get  it." 

Dorothea  had  been  quick  with  her  answer.  "Those  notes 
are  beautiful  simply  as  music.  One's  intellectual  beliefs 
don't  count  in  matters  of  art.  It's  for  the  same  reason  we 
can  enjoy  the  Bible  as  hterature."  [pp.  58-59] 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  author  is  on  the  side  of  the 
traditional  angels.  John  Calcott  is  too,  although  he  is  true 
to  the  professorial  type  and  is  blinded  by  timidity  and 
uxoriousness  until  the  war  comes.  This  frees  him  to  die 
for  a  faith  and  damns  Dorothea  to  wander  hopelessly  and 
miserably  in  her  enlightened  purgatory. 

In  many  novels  the  professor  is  poorly  equipped  to  deal 
with  normal  human  situations  because  of  his  training,  his 
interests,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  teacher  which 
makes  him  either  an  autocrat  or  a  vacillating  sympathizer 
with  the  specious.  He  is  also  often  hampered  in  the  affairs 
of  men  by  his  poverty,  social  awkwardness,  uxoriousness, 
and  even  sexual  impotence.  But  most  of  these  novels  have 
a  serious  intent  and  so  they  avoid  characterizing  the  pro- 
fessor as  an  eccentric.  He  may  have  his  oddities  (such  as 
Professor  St.  Peter's  fondness  for  his  old  study),  but  these 
are  not  eccentricites  developed  for  purposes  of  humor.  A 
Dickens  or  a  Thackeray,  although  he  might  have  a  kind  of 
sentimental  sympathy  for  these  eccentricities,  would  exag- 
gerate the  professor's  off-center  habits  in  order  that  the 
reader  would  laugh  at  them.  In  the  last  century  the  reader 
was  usually  encouraged  to  side  with  the  sane  and  normal 
majority  so  that  he  could  laugh  at  the  eccentric.  The  mod- 
ern novelist  inverts  this  comic  situation.  In  the  modern 
novel  where  the  professor  is  the  central  character  he 
is — for  all  his  ineffectuality — a  believer  in  some  kind  of 
stable  value,  even  if  this  is  only  an  impassioned  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  inquiry  or  in  the  necessity  to  reserve  judg- 
ment. This  belief  is  usually  the  result  of  his  concern  with 
intellectual  history — a  concern  which  makes  him  an  out- 
sider in  an  age  wedded  to  the  present.  People  like  Profes- 
sor St.  Peter  and  Howe's  John  Calcott  have  their  King 
Charles'  heads  on  their  desks,  but  we  don't  laugh  at  them 
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as  we  laugh  at  Mr.  Dick.  In  the  latter  day  it  is  the  world 
and  not  Mr.  Dick  which  is  out  of  joint.  Because  of  this, 
the  inclination  toward  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
fessor tends  to  be  tragic  rather  than  comic. 

The  pathetic  quality  of  professorial  eccentricity  is 
clearest  in  the  case  of  the  most  outlandish  eccentric  of 
them  all.  This  is  Vladimir  Nabokov's  Pnin  (1957).  This 
is  a  prolonged  character  sketch  of  an  emigre  instructor  of 
Russian  at  Waindell,  an  upstate  New  York  university 
which  sounds  a  good  deal  like  Cornell,  where  Nabokov 
teaches.  Nabokov's  pictures  of  Pnin's  battle  against  his 
foreign  world  are  admirable.  Here  is  Pnin  in  class : 

Pnin  would  get  drunk  on  his  private  wines  as  he  produced 
sample  after  sample  of  what  his  listeners  politely  surmised 
was  Russian  humor.  Presently  the  fun  would  become  too 
much  for  him;  pear-shaped  tears  would  trickle  down  his 
tanned  cheeks.  Not  only  his  shocking  teeth  but  also  an 
astonishing  amount  of  pink  upper-gum  tissue  would  sud- 
denly pop  out,  as  if  a  jack-in-the-box  had  been  sprung, 
and  his  hand  would  fly  to  his  mouth,  while  his  big 
shoulders  shook  and  rolled.  And  although  the  speech  he 
smothered  behind  his  dancing  hand  was  now  doubly  unin- 
telligible to  the  class,  his  complete  surrender  to  his  own 
merriment  would  prove  irresistible.  By  the  time  he  was 
helpless  with  it  he  would  have  his  students  in  stitches,  with 
abrupt  barks  of  clockwork  hilarity  coming  from  Charles  and 
a  dazzling  flow  of  unsuspected  lovely  laughter  transfiguring 
Josephine,  who  was  not  pretty,  while  Eileen,  who  was, 
dissolved  in  a  jelly  of  unbecoming  giggles,  [pp.  12-13] 

Pnin's  history  is  star-crossed  with  revolution,  expatria- 
tion, an  unfortunate  marriage,  loneliness,  and  bad  teeth. 
He  appears  to  his  American  colleagues  and  his  students 
as  absent-minded,  but  his  apparent  forgetfulness  is  the 
result  of  an  overeager  desire  to  absorb  the  minutest  detail 
of  his  new  environment.  He  eagerly  takes  to  American 
culture,  but  he  wears  the  clothes  awkwardly  and  butchers 
the  slang.  For  all  his  oddities  Nabokov  makes  the  reader 
laugh  less  at  Pnin  than  feel  embarrassed  for  the  Americans 
who  make  fun  of  him  and  mimic  him  (usually  poorly) 
behind  his  back.  We  are  led  to  respect  Pnin,  for  he  is  no 
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mere  drillmaster,  but  a  scholar  who  can  settle  an  argu- 
ment about  the  exact  date  on  which  Anna  Karenina  be- 
gins and  also  has  a  curious  theory  that  Tolstoy's  handling 
of  time  in  the  novel  illustrates  the  theory  of  relativity. 
Because  of  Pnin's  academic  obscurity  his  serious  research 
is  lent  a  dignity. 

This  research  had  long  entered  the  charmed  stage  when  the 
quest  overrides  the  goal,  and  a  new  organism  is  formed,  the 
parasite  so  to  speak  of  the  ripening  fruit.  Pnin  averted  his 
mental  gaze  from  the  end  of  his  work,  which  was  so  clearly 
in  sight  that  one  could  make  out  the  rocket  of  an  asterisk, 
the  flare  of  a  "sic!"  This  line  of  land  was  to  be  shunned  as 
the  doom  of  everything  that  determined  the  rapture  of 
endless  approximation.  Index  cards  were  gradually  loading 
a  shoe  box  with  their  compact  weight.  The  collation  of  two 
legends;  a  precious  detail  in  manners  or  dress;  a  reference 
checked  and  found  to  be  falsified  by  incompetence,  care- 
lessness, or  fraud;  the  spine  thrill  of  a  felicitous  guess;  and 
all  the  innumerable  triumphs  of  bezkofistniy  (disinter- 
erested,  devoted)  scholarship — this  had  corrupted  Pnin, 
this  had  made  of  him  a  happy,  footnote-drugged  maniac 
who  disturbs  the  book  mites  in  a  dull  volume,  a  foot  thick, 
to  find  in  it  a  reference  to  an  even  duller  one.  [p.  143] 

In  the  hands  of  most  novelists  such  endeavors  are 
shown  to  be  thoroughly  ridiculous.  But  Pnin's  are  pathetic, 
because  unknown  to  him  the  academic  opportunists  are 
conspiring  to  terminate  his  appointment.  These  worldly 
antagonists  are  shown  to  be  more  akin  to  business  tycoons 
than  to  professors.  For  example,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
French  department:  ''Two  interesting  characteristics  dis- 
tinguished Leonard  Blorenge,  Chairman  of  French  Litera- 
ture and  Language;  he  disliked  Literature  and  he  had  no 
French.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  traveling  tremen- 
dous distances  to  attend  Modern  Language  conventions, 
at  which  he  would  flaunt  his  ineptitude  as  if  it  were  some 
majestic  whim,  and  parry  with  great  thrusts  of  healthy 
lodge  humor  any  attempt  to  inveigle  him  into  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  parley-voo."  [p.  140]  At  the  end  of  the  book 
Pnin  leaves  Waindell  rather  than  accept  favors  from  the 
narrator  who  could  arrange  for  him  to  stay  on. 
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Such  characters  as  Professor  Blorenge  are  commonly  the 
butt  of  satire  in  academic  novels.  When  these  portraits 
ring  true  the  satire  can  be  frighteningly  effective,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  in  lesser  writers  simply  to  make  the 
academic  entrepreneur  hateful.  Such  is  the  treatment  of 
Justin  Homer  Ashman  in  Martin  Larson's  Plaster  Saint 
(1953).  This  novel  is  laid  at  a  Rocky  Mountain  state  uni- 
versity during  the  nineteen-twenties.  Ashman  is  chairman 
of  the  English  department  and  is  just  about  as  wicked  as  a 
man  can  be  in  such  a  position.  He  forces  the  department 
to  use  his  text,  he  browbeats  his  staff  and  fires  the  able  or 
intransigent  ones — sending  them  off  with  damning  recom- 
mendations, and  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee 
he  participates  in  swindling  the  state  in  purchases  of  land 
and  equipment.  Besides  all  this,  his  wife  is  such  a  shrew 
that  he  has  an  affair  with  a  girl  graduate  student  who  is 
willing  to  sell  herself  for  a  master's  degree.  Larson  is  so 
eager  to  show  that  the  just  are  punished  and  the  wicked 
rewarded  in  the  academic  world  that  he  has  the  consci- 
entious hero  forced  out  of  the  profession  (although  he  is 
glad  to  be  rid  of  it),  and  rewards  Ashman  with  a  dean- 
ship.  In  its  bitterness  this  work  is  the  faculty  counterpart 
of  the  many  novels  of  undergraduate  college  life  about 
precociously  bitter  adolescents. 

The  professor  as  philanderer  is  not  an  uncommon  figure. 
The  earliest  full  portrait  of  the  type  is  Stanley  Johnson's 
Professor  (1925).  In  this  novel  Professor  J.  Tanksley 
Parkhurst,  who  teaches  English  at  Thurston  University 
in  Vermont,  is  plagued  by  imaginary  erotic  scenes  in- 
volving himself  and  his  prettier  female  students.  His 
endeavors  to  bring  these  scenes  to  life  are  grotesque  and 
unsuccessful,  and  he  must  settle  for  marriage  to  a  staid 
daughter  of  an  older  colleague.  In  Elizabeth  Vermorken's 
The  Forbidden  Tree  (1933)  a  young  instructor  of  Enghsh 
makes  one  of  his  wealthy  students  his  mistress  in  order  to 
support  his  research  abroad.  He  is  only  returned  to  the 
fold  of  conventional  morality  by  her  suicide  after  he  de- 
serts her.  There  is  also  Robert  Nathan's  slight  novel 
Mr.  Whittle  and  the  Morning  Star  (1947)  about  a  pro- 
fessor whose  crisis  of  middle  age  takes  the  form  of  a  behef 
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that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  and  that  he  is  in  love 
with  a  co-ed.  After  a  dazed  night  of  wandering  the  streets 
in  search  of  his  love,  morning  comes,  hell  has  not  been 
harrowed,  and  Mr.  Whittle  returns  to  his  academic  routine 
a  soberer  man.  Most  recently,  in  Warren  Leslie's  Love  or 
Whatever  it  is  ( i960)  and  Alison  Lurie's  Love  and  Friend- 
ship (1962),  the  lecherous  academician  is  the  college  mu- 
sician. In  Leslie's  novel  the  result  is  murder,  in  Alison 
Lurie's  the  network  of  dalliance  leads  to  general  unhappi- 
ness. 

A  much  better  novel  than  these  about  lustful  professors  is 
Robie  Macauley's  The  Disguises  of  Love  ( 1952) .  In  this  a 
psychology  professor  has  all  his  objectivity  destroyed  when 
he  becomes  involved  with  one  of  his  students.  Macauley 
gives  the  narration  of  this  novel  alternately  to  the  pro- 
fessor, his  precocious  adolescent  son,  and  his  shallow  wife. 
The  academic  year  is  tumultuous  for  them  all  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  professor's  affair,  but  because  they  com- 
pletely mistake  the  motives  of  each  other.  The  professor 
thinks  that  his  son  (who  hides  Shakespeare  behind  a 
comic  book)  is  retarded,  and  that  his  wife  pretends  not  to 
care  about  his  liaison.  The  son  thinks  his  father  is  a  pas- 
sionless scientist,  and  that  his  mother  is  the  one  with  a 
lover.  The  wife  thinks  that  her  husband  sneaks  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  work  on  a  new  book.  When  it  be- 
comes public  knowledge  that  the  affair  is  well  progressed, 
the  wife  has  a  grand  time  running  off  to  New  York  so  that 
she  can  replenish  her  wardrobe  in  order  to  win  her  hus- 
band back.  She  so  enjoys  the  solicitude  of  the  faculty  wives 
that  she  is  terribly  let  down  when  the  undergraduate 
temptress  runs  off.  Macauley's  handling  of  the  three  dis- 
parate styles  is  impressive,  although  there  is  some  self- 
conscious  symbolism — such  as  clocks  which  represent  the 
professor's  conscience.  The  character  of  the  young  lady 
who  seduces  the  professor  and  then  maintains  an  apart- 
ment with  him  for  months  is  a  little  hard  to  believe. 
Whereas  the  other  students  are  presented  as  addleheaded, 
she  commands  an  allusive  style. 

Even  college  presidents  are  not  immune  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  flesh.  The  earliest  and  possibly  the  best 
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treatment  of  a  college  president  in  fiction  is  Janet  Hoyt's 
Wings  of  Wax  (1929).  The  author  was  herself  a  dean  of 
women,  and  this  novel,  according  to  Richard  Boys,  "al- 
legedly has  as  the  object  of  its  scorn  a  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan."  ^  The  president  in  the 
novel  is  Victor  Marston  who  suffers  two  calamitous  years 
as  head  of  Woban  University.  He  is  full  of  youthful  cheer 
and  easy  permissiveness  when  he  addresses  the  students, 
but  toward  the  faculty  he  is  a  tyrant.  When  the  students 
get  themselves  into  trouble  Marston's  reactions  are  con- 
fused, and  then  he  falls  back  on  the  old  double  standard — 
which  obviously  raises  the  author's  ire.  In  his  private  life  he 
neglects  his  deserving  wife  in  favor  of  a  racy  divorcee.  His 
program  of  giving  the  students  all  the  freedom  they  want 
turns  on  him  when  he  must  be  heavy-handed  in  disciplin- 
ing them  for  their  orgies,  and  they  burn  him  in  effigy. 
Marston  is  also  guilty  of  hiding  funds,  infringing  the  aca- 
demic freedom  and  tenure  of  the  faculty,  and  being  ab- 
sent from  his  duties  for  long  periods.  He  is  finally  asked  to 
resign,  but  before  the  trustees,  who  wish  to  spare  them- 
selves embarrassment,  can  find  him  another  position,  he  is 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  with  his  leman.  This 
novel  is  marred  by  the  Freudian  machinery  supplied  to 
motivate  Marston's  behavior  (he  has  a  too  doting 
mother) ,  but  the  portrait  is  generally  convincing. 

The  college  president  in  Hester  Pine's  Beer  for  the  Kit- 
ten (1939)  is  treated  generously,  almost  reverently,  but 
his  goodness  does  not  match  the  goodness  of  President 
Aiken  in  Theodore  Morrison's  The  Stones  of  the  House 
(1953)  and  its  sequelj  To  Make  a  World  (1957).  The  first 
novel  is  an  account  of  Aiken's  precarious  incumbency  as 
acting  president  of  Rowley  University,  a  much  smaller 
urban  university  than  Harvard,  where  Morrison  has  taught 
English.  Aiken's  main  problem  is  maneuvering  Badger 
Bratten,  a  wealthy  and  very  bumptious  alumnus,  into  sup- 
porting a  new  library  which  he  hopes  to  be  a  monument  to 
his  regime.  Bratten  wants  to  enlarge  his  old  fraternity,  but 
after  a  series  of  accidents  which  include  one  son's  death  in 
Korea,  another's  expulsion  from  Rowley,  and  his  own 
accidental  death,  the  new  library  is  endowed.  Aiken  is  able 
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to  placate  the  alumni  red-baiters  and  yet  defend  his  faculty 
from  charges  of  Communist  infiltration.  All  this  goodness 
and  wisdom  is  rewarded  with  the  presidency.  To  Make  a 
World  continues  with  the  experiences  of  Sam  Norris, 
Aiken's  assistant,  who  is  more  involved  with  the  politics  of 
a  local  foundation  than  with  the  university.  He  too,  in 
spite  of  his  dullness  and  feelings  of  inferiority,  is  able  to 
make  the  grade.  Both  of  these  novels  are  padded  with 
minute  accounts  of  domestic  crises  and  their  provident 
solutions.  Morrison  gives  a  very  full  picture  of  academic 
life  as  it  often  is,  but  the  whole  effect  seems  curiously  un- 
enlivened by  wit  or  insight. 

In  Carlos  Baker's  A  Friend  in  Fower  (1958)  there  is  an 
attempt  to  write  an  academic  novel  which  is  neither  bitter 
in  its  satire  nor  scandalous  in  its  details.  In  the  picture 
given  of  the  mundane  routine  of  teaching  in  and  ad- 
ministering to  a  large  university  this  novel  is  much  like 
those  by  Theodore  Morrison  in  that  the  account  of  the 
tedium  tends  to  be  tedious.  But  Baker's  novel  is  better 
focused.  It  deals  with  a  professor  of  French  who  is  in- 
volved with  the  selection  of  a  new  president.  Baker  is  him- 
self a  professor  of  English  at  Princeton,  and  this  novel  was 
written  shortly  after  the  selection  of  President  Goheen. 
There  is  an  account  of  meetings  with  committees  of  the 
faculty,  the  trustees,  and  with  the  candidates.  The  hero's 
own  candidate  is  a  biologist  friend  whose  qualifications 
are  complicated  by  an  unfortunate  first  marriage.  There  are 
other  candidates,  but  none  of  them  is  so  unqualified  as  to 
make  the  reader  feel  anxiety  for  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  too  soon  it  becomes  evident  that  the  professor 
of  French  himself  will  be  chosen,  that  he  will  humbly  ac- 
cept, and  that  his  projected  work  on  Voltaire  will  never 
be  finished. 

The  title  of  this  novel  comes  from  Matthew  Arnold  who 
said  that  "a  friend  in  power  is  a  friend  lost."  We  are  led  to 
assume  that  Baker's  hero,  because  of  his  humility,  will  not 
estrange  his  old  friends.  But  the  picture  given  of  the  many 
dulling  responsibilities  of  even  a  full  professor  does  not 
suggest  that  the  president  will  have  much  time  for  hon- 
homie.  The  hero  is  harassed  by  family  duties,  graduate 
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students,  personnel  problems  in  his  department,  a  feeling 
of  shame  at  lecturing  from  old  notes,  and  fears  that  he  is 
smoking  too  much  and  drinking  too  much  coffee.  This  is 
all  appropriate  to  a  slice  of  academic  hfe,  but  it  does  not 
convey  the  drama  and  the  sense  of  dedication  to  teaching 
that  the  reader  is  obviously  expected  to  feel. 

In  several  academic  novels  the  professor  is  portrayed  not 
as  a  licentious  ogre  but  as  a  kind  of  tweedy,  pipe-smoking, 
sage,  and  romantic  figure.  The  intent  of  these  novels  is 
often  comic  when  the  professor's  defenses  of  his  monastic 
pleasures  are  broken  down  by  a  conniving  female.  Others 
of  these  novels  are  academic  soap  operas  in  which  a  vir- 
tuous and  domestic  type  of  woman  must  do  battle  against 
a  careerist  female  for  the  affections  of  an  unworldly  pro- 
fessor. In  others  a  lady  scholar  must  grow  to  distinguish  her 
manly  true  love  from  a  father  image.  Of  course  the  mix- 
ture of  love  and  the  academy  begins  with  Hawthorne's 
Fanshawe,  and  there  is  Professor  Bhaer's  sentimental  and 
fumbling  courtship  of  Jo  in  Louisa  May  Alcott's  Little 
Women  (1868).  The  first  full-length  attempt  to  show  the 
professor  in  an  amorous  pose  is  Ann  Ray's  Ackroyd  of  the 
Faculty  (1907).  Tutors'  Lane  (1922),  a  slight,  gently 
ironic  novel  by  Wilmarth  Lewis,  who  is  best  known  for  his 
work  on  Horace  Walpole,  is  the  tale  of  a  young  instructor 
of  English  in  a  New  England  college  who  must  com- 
bat an  assistant  professor  with  family  and  wealth  on  his 
side  for  the  hand  of  the  dean's  niece.  By  being  well- 
mannered  in  faculty  society  and  reticent  in  a  battle  over 
revisions  in  the  freshman  English  course,  he  succeeds  in 
getting  the  girl  and  an  appointment  as  assistant  professor. 

Lucian  Gary  has  twice  mined  the  academic  scene  for 
romance  and  humor.  In  One  Lovely  Moron  (1930)  a 
professor  of  psychology  wins  the  hand  of  the  president's 
daughter,  and  in  Second  Meeting  (1938)  a  deserving 
divorcee  finally  marries  the  youthful  president  of  a  Mid- 
western college.  Both  of  these  novels  depend  heavily  on 
situation  comedy  (a  professor  discovered  in  a  compromis- 
ing situation  by  a  student,  the  president  found  in  a  com- 
promising situation  by  a  faculty  member,  etc.),  and  poke 
fun  at  the  viceless  foohshness  of  professors.  There  is  also 
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James  Saxon  Childers'  God  Save  the  Duke  (1933).  Chil- 
ders  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  holds  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing written  not  only  an  American  novel  of  academic  hfe, 
but  an  English  one  called  Laurel  and  Straw  (1927),  a 
sentimental  account  of  life  at  Oxford.  In  God  Save  the 
Duke,  Lord  Doncaster,  a  kind  of  Bertie  Wooster  with  a 
valet  and  bulldog,  arrives  at  a  small  Southern  university  to 
teach  English.  There  are  farcical  situations  in  which  the 
co-eds  vie  for  his  affections,  and  mystery  when  a  girl 
drowns  and  Doncaster  is  suspected.  Of  course  he  is  cleared, 
the  wicked  president  gets  his  come-uppance,  and  the  Duke 
marries  the  daughter  of  the  professor  of  Greek.  The  com- 
edy in  this  work  follows  the  formula  which  has  the  reserved 
Englishman  thrown  among  brash  Americans. 

The  novel  employing  a  faculty  romance  takes  a  more 
serious,  and  often  psychological  turn  during  the  nineteen- 
forties.  In  Dorothy  Baker's  Trio  (1943)  a  Frenchwoman 
with  Lesbian  inclinations  who  teaches  in  a  large  Western 
state  university  has  an  attachment  for  a  girl  student,  who 
in  turn  has  a  wholesome  attraction  for  a  young  man. 
This  is  a  sensitive  psychological  account  given  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  instructor.  When  the  girl  gets  the  boy 
there  is  a  genuinely  searing  aftermath  which  ends  in  sui- 
cide. Much  the  same  pattern  is  involved  in  Susan  Sher- 
man's Give  Me  Myself  (1961)  in  which  the  narrator  is  a 
girl  student  who  spends  her  summer  session  nursing  a  re- 
spected lady  professor  through  advanced  alcoholism.  Here 
the  attachment  is  sublimated  by  whiskey  and  New  Criti- 
cism, but  the  attachment  is  inordinate,  and  it  takes  some 
rude  awakenings  for  the  student  to  become  disengaged. 
In  June  Wetherell's  But  That  Was  Yesterday  (1943)  the 
wife  of  the  president  of  a  woman's  college  is  torn  between 
her  officially  stuffy  spouse  and  a  hardy  war  correspondent 
with  whom  she  had  an  affair  nine  years  previously  and  who 
has  come  to  the  college  to  lecture.  She  reviews  her  ex- 
citing pre-academic  past  with  the  hardy  correspondent  in  a 
flashback  and  is  sorely  tempted  to  run  off  with  him,  but 
the  example  of  the  foolish,  unhappy,  and  headstrong  girls 
in  the  college  deters  her.  She  also  discovers  a  new  and  at- 
tractive competence  in  her  husband's  handling  of  a  nasty 
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sorority  situation.  Except  for  the  bitter  view  of  sorority 
snobbery  and  viciousness,  this  is  a  rather  light  romance. 
There  is  also  Albert  Guerard's  The  Hunted  (1944)  in 
which  an  alternately  petulant  and  boring  Englishman  who 
is  a  professor  in  a  New  England  college  makes  life  miser- 
able for  his  wife,  a  former  waitress  he  suspects  of  adultery. 
The  action  of  the  novel  focuses  on  a  weekend  during 
which  there  is  a  vicious  manhunt  for  The  Bomber,  a  small 
time  criminal  whom  the  students  have  helped  to  escape 
from  jail  as  a  prank.  The  professor's  wife  is  further  sus- 
pected by  her  husband  when  she  humanely  attempts  to 
aid  the  criminal.  This  novel  contains  some  exciting  scenes, 
but  it  is  laid  at  an  unbehevable  college,  even  though 
Guerard  says  that  it  is  based  on  Amherst  where  he  was  an 
instructor. 

There  are  a  number  of  novels  with  academic  settings  by 
women  writers  in  which  strong,  but  possibly  erring  women 
are  in  love  with  romantic,  but  weak  and  unworldly  aca- 
demic types.  Nancy  Wilson  Ross's  Take  the  Lightning 
(1940)  is  given  the  point  of  view  of  Corwyn  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Dalton  Erroll,  a  psychiatrist  who  feels  a  call  to 
teach  psychology  and  conduct  a  clinic  for  students  at  a 
Pacific  Northwest  college.  He  has  recently  married  Cor- 
wyn after  rescuing  her  in  Paris  from  a  romantic  but  pain- 
ful liaison  with  an  irresponsible  Left  Bank  American.  For 
Corwyn  this  marriage  seems  a  sane  solution  to  vague  but 
impossible  longings  for  intellectual  glamour  (she  is  a  Bryn 
Mawr  graduate),  but  the  provinciality  of  the  small  college 
society  makes  her  restless,  and  she  turns  rather  desperately 
to  painting.  The  crux  of  the  novel  comes  when  Stephen, 
Corwyn's  Paris  lover,  shows  up  for  a  prolonged  visit  with 
the  Errolls.  Dalton  feels  that  his  wife  must  work  off  her 
emotions  with  Stephen,  so  suffers  him  in  silence,  while 
she  waits  for  her  husband  to  throw  the  rascal  out.  Partly 
out  of  spite  at  her  husband's  clinical  approach,  and  partly 
to  bury  her  past  completely  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
that  approach,  Corwyn  sleeps  with  her  arty  lover  again 
when  Dalton  goes  off  to  a  convention  just  so  that  this  can 
come  about.  The  lover  is  such  an  obvious  roue  (''What 
this  town  needs  is  a  Russian  restaurant  .  .  .  There  are  too 
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many  banjos,  not  enough  balalaikas.  Too  much  corned 
beef  hash,  not  enough  caviar.  Remember  that  little  place 
in  Montparnasse?" — p.  261 )  that  the  reader  loses  all  pa- 
tience with  Corwyn's  imagined  plight.  In  the  end  the  lover 
goes  off  to  Mexico,  Dalton  comes  back  to  find  solace  in 
Zen  Buddhism,  and  life  goes  on. 

Another  example  of  how  marriage  and  duty  survive  the 
perils  of  adultery  among  the  faculty  is  given  in  Constance 
Beresford-Howe's  Of  This  Day's  Journey  (1947).  This 
novel  is  about  a  young  lady  who  comes  fresh  with  her 
doctorate  to  teach  English  at  Blake  University,  which  is 
presumably  in  Vermont.  Cam  is  a  beautiful  young  thing; 
she  is  gracious,  has  dimples,  and  is  liked  even  by  dogs. 
The  story  is  first  told  through  the  point  of  view  of  her 
roommate,  the  president's  secretary,  then  by  Cam  herself, 
then  by  the  president.  The  president  is  burdened  by  a 
self-pitying  invalid  wife,  and  so  escapes  in  his  work.  Cam 
sees  behind  his  logical  and  austere  exterior  a  lion  of  pas- 
sion, and  feels  that  with  her  love  she  can  free  him.  After 
much  emotional  soul-searching  on  her  part  and  on  his  part 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reason  a  way  out  of  his  passion, 
they  have  an  unsatisfactory  experience  in  a  coupe  on  a 
back  road  late  in  the  spring.  The  president  finally  decides 
that  he  must  be  mature,  for  there  is  danger  of  being 
tainted  by  the  contagion  of  the  students'  immaturity.  So 
he  resumes  his  official  role  and  Cam  goes  off  a  soberer 
young  woman. 

Another  novel  in  which  a  young  lady  instructor  of  Eng- 
lish falls  in  love  with  her  employer  (in  this  case  it  is  a 
resident  trustee  who  actually  runs  the  college)  is  Ruby 
Redinger's  The  Golden  Net  (1948).  The  young  lady  is 
Marcia  Anderson,  who  has  a  new  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State 
University  and  who  has  come  to  John  Willard  College  in 
Ohio.  The  college  was  founded  by  a  local  manufacturer  of 
tractors,  and  his  descendant,  an  austere  widower  with  a 
son  at  Princeton,  runs  the  college  and  the  manufactory. 
Marcia  is  attracted  to  him  because  he  reminds  her  of  her 
father  who  has  married  a  young  woman  with  whom  Marcia 
feels  herself  in  competition.  The  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment is  a  woman  historical  linguist  who  does  not  serve 
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the  purposes  of  alter  pater,  so  Mr.  MacMillan,  the  trustee, 
must.  She  finds  herself  at  odds  with  him  when  he  defends 
an  anti-Semite  on  the  faculty  or  leaves  the  campus  for  ex- 
tended periods.  There  are  many  diversions,  such  as  a  cari- 
cature of  a  female  pedant,  a  cold  eighteenth-century 
scholar  who  falls  in  love  with  a  student,  a  bright  young 
nymphomaniac,  and  the  problems  that  the  college  has  in 
adapting  to  a  military  unit  when  the  war  starts. 

Marcia  is  a  student  of  William  Blake,  and  the  author 
recurrently  uses  Blake's  concept  of  a  ''defining  line"  as  a 
kind  of  moral  discovery  for  the  characters.  For  Marcia  this 
finally  means  that  she  can  dismiss  MacMillan  as  a  mere 
father  image  and  marry  a  solid,  pipe-smoking  colleague. 
There  is  also  an  attempt  in  this  novel  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  professor  should  put  teaching  or  scholar- 
ship first.  It  is  solved  for  Marcia,  and  without  Blake's  ''de- 
fining hne,"  when  she  visits  her  old  mentor  at  Ohio  State 
who  tells  her:  "Scholarship  is  a  method,  a  way  of  digging 
out  truth.  It's  not  a  subject  matter.  It  should  be  a  verb, 
not  a  noun.  And  teaching  is  a  way  of  pointing  out  what 
you've  discovered.  Why,  you  can't  keep  them  apart — 
any  more  than  you  can  prevent  a  living  thing  from  want- 
ing nourishment."  [p.  416]  For  all  the  energy  that  goes 
into  this  question  one  would  expect  it  to  be  more  relevant 
to  Marcia's  main  personal  concern,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  this  discovery  would  seem 
to  be  contradicted  when  Marcia  tears  up  her  manuscript 
on  Blake  in  order,  presumably,  to  devote  her  days  to 
teaching  and  domesticity. 

A  novel  which  oddly  mixes  academic  satire  and  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Gothic  in  a  sentimental  romance  is  Gerald 
Warner  Brace's  The  Spire  (1952).  Brace's  credentials  for 
writing  about  the  academic  scene  are  sound,  for  he  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst,  received  a  Ph.D.  in  English  from 
Harvard,  and  taught  at  Radcliffe,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Amherst,  and  Boston  University.  The 
Spire  is  a  sequel  to  Brace's  Light  on  a  Mountain  ( 1941 ) 
which  concerns  the  youth  of  Henry  Gaunt  in  rural  Ver- 
mont. In  The  Spire  Gaunt  arrives  from  Columbia  at 
Wyndham  College,  an  old  men's  school  situated  across 
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the  Connecticut  River  from  Vermont  where  his  friend 
David  Gridley  is  president.  The  patriarchal  dean  resigns 
because  he  feels  that  his  battle  against  the  new  intellectual 
president  to  uphold  the  gentlemanly  traditions  of  the 
school  is  a  futile  one.  Gaunt  has  come  to  Wyndham  to  re- 
place the  retiring  head  of  the  English  department,  but 
Gridley  offers  him  the  dean's  position.  He  accepts  this 
even  though  he  knows  that  it  will  probably  mean  giving 
up  his  study  of  Thomas  Gait,  an  American  Gothic  novelist 
who  is  described  as  a  link  between  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 
The  president  is  pictured  as  a  harassed  type  who  is  forced 
to  be  a  hypocrite  in  order  to  get  anything  done.  One 
faculty  analyst  of  the  president  says:  "No  college  presi- 
dent can  retain  his  integrity.  .  .  .  He  promises,  he  pacifies, 
he  flatters  and  bribes,  he  plays  both  ends  against  the 
middle,  he  acts  as  God's  personal  representative — and  as 
sure  as  sin  he  turns  into  a  stuffed  shirt."  [p.  40] 

The  president  is,  however,  shown  to  assume  a  harder 
face  to  the  world  than  he  means  to  when  he  feels  he  must 
refuse  to  reappoint  a  doddering  professor  who  is  ready  for 
retirement.  It  is  over  this  issue  that  the  dean  resigns  and 
Gaunt  becomes  an  administrator.  His  attitude  is  that 
teaching  offers  mixed  satisfactions,  but  that  it  is  surely 
more  worth-while  than  the  forced  pompousness  of  college 
administrating. 

The  classes,  Henry  found,  looked  and  behaved  like  all  the 
others  he  had  known.  They  endured  the  hour  with  good- 
mannered  patience,  and  any  moment  of  added  interest  or 
merriment  was  relished  as  an  unexpected  dividend.  He 
smiled  at  himself  as  he  thought  of  his  notes  and  plans  and 
anxieties.  What  made  him  feel  like  an  impostor,  he  re- 
flected, was  not  the  actuality  in  the  classrooms,  but  the 
professions  that  preceded  it,  the  solemn  scholarly  pro- 
nouncements, the  catalogues,  the  outlines,  the  bibliogra- 
phies, the  assumption  of  doctoral  authority.  As  he  finished 
his  hour  with  the  freshmen  he  hoped  that  he  had  told  some 
truths,  though  he  perceived  too  late  that  he  had  neglected 
to  tell  them  what  books  to  buy.  He  walked  home  through 
the  autumn  noon  feeling  better  than  he  had  for  several 
days;  he  breathed  the  sweet  air  and  looked  at  the  golden 
leaves  against  the  blue.  He  proposed  a  country  walk  for 
himself  later  in  the  afternoon,  [p.  42] 
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There  is  always  the  opposition  in  this  novel  between  the 
pure  life  of  country  people  to  the  sterility  of  the  faculty. 
Henry  Gaunt,  a  widower  of  five  years,  falls  in  love  with 
Lizzie  Houghton,  the  president's  acerbate  secretary  who 
is  burdened  with  her  insane  father,  a  retired  professor.  The 
Gothic  atmosphere  of  her  home  is  intensified  by  Gaunt's 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  by  Gault,  the  Gothic  novelist, 
on  the  premises.  He  is  somewhat  able  to  purge  Lizzie  of 
the  corruption  of  academia  by  taking  her  to  visit  his  sister's 
Vermont  farm,  an  overwhelmingly  cheery  and  wholesome 
place.  The  sister,  her  happy  children,  and  Gaunt's  own  son 
who  lives  with  them,  take  to  Lizzie,  and  she  sees  what  she 
has  been  missing  in  life.  In  a  sense  she  is  the  main  charac- 
ter, for  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  she  is  embittered  by 
her  reputation  for  a  mysteriously  shady  past  and  burdened 
by  an  insane  father  and  an  odd  brother,  and  at  the  end  she 
is  happy  and  lovable.  Gaunt  is  able  to  bring  about  this 
metamorphosis  in  her  because  he  can  be  comfortable  in 
both  the  rural  and  the  academic  worlds.  But  because 
Lizzie's  misanthropy  is  so  heavily  drawn  at  the  beginning, 
and  because  Gaunt's  bitterness  at  some  aspects  of  the 
academic  life  is  so  evident,  the  whole  movement  of  the 
novel  is  a  little  incredible.  At  the  end  they  are  married 
and  leave  the  scandal  this  causes  behind  them  to  go  to 
the  West  Coast,  where  Gaunt  has  accepted  a  job  teaching 
in  a  more  liberal  and  progressive  college. 

These  novels  dealing  with  romance  on  the  campus  uni- 
formly reflect  the  moral  values  and  practices  of  popular 
literature.  No  doubt  modern  professors  are  influenced  to 
conduct  themselves  in  imitation  of  the  popular  literary 
image  of  the  professor.  But  there  is  evidence  that  some  of 
these  authors  draw  much  of  their  knowledge  of  academic 
matters  second-hand.  In  Nancy  Wilson  Ross's  Take  the 
Lightning  there  is  an  unbelievable  quality  to  a  fracas  over 
the  campus  socialists,  and  the  solution  of  having  a  faculty 
member,  albeit  patron,  successful  in  making  threats.  More 
serious  are  the  errors  in  Constance  Beresford-Howe's  Of 
This  Days  Journey.  It  is  unbelievable  that  Cam,  a  fresh 
Ph.D.,  should  have  two  large  lecture  courses,  and  that  she 
should  wear  academic  regalia  when  she  lectures.  This 
practice  is  long  out  of  fashion.  In  Ruby  Redinger's  The 
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Golden  Net,  all  the  faculty  members  address  each  other  as 
''Doctor"  so  consistently  that  the  result  sounds  like  a  de- 
scription of  a  convention  of  chiropractors.  Such  remiss- 
ness casts  doubt  on  the  novelist's  whole  project.  And  such 
vagueness  about  the  facts  of  academic  hfe  are  often  evi- 
dent in  any  attempts  to  be  profound  about  the  educational 
process.  These  writers  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  education  and  the  current  argu- 
ments in  the  disputes  among  educators  as  are  the  authors 
of  novels  about  the  undergraduate's  experience. 

An  exception  to  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  the  romantic 
academic  novels  is  Gladys  Schmitt's  A  Small  Fire  (1956). 
It  is  about  Frieda  Hartmann,  a  teacher  of  voice,  who  finds 
herself,  out  of  curiosity  and  sympathy,  a  defender  of  Ar- 
thur Sanes,  a  new  teacher  of  piano,  whose  arrogance  and 
criticism  have  alienated  the  rest  of  the  faculty.  Frieda, 
who  is  the  narrator  of  the  story,  has  a  number  of  ambigu- 
ous experiences  with  Sanes,  and  yet  she  is  usually  assumed 
by  others  to  be  his  advocate,  so  the  reader  is  moved  from 
One  situation  of  social  embarrassment  to  the  next.  This  is 
the  method  of  Jane  Austen,  whom  Frieda  has  read  many 
times.  One  suspects  that  Gladys  Schmitt  has  the  pattern  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice  in  mind,  for  there  too  is  the  situation 
in  which  a  first  unfavorable  impression  is  slowly  broken 
down.  Perhaps  the  astounding  thing  about  Pride  and 
Prejudice  is  that  Austen  leads  the  reader  from  contempt 
for  Darcy  to  an  acceptance  of  his  marriage  to  such  an 
attractive  person  as  Elizabeth  Bennet.  The  same  move- 
ment occurs  in  Gladys  Schmitt's  novel. 

In  A  Small  Fire  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
psychological  insights  which  make  personal  nastiness  and 
social  gaucheries  motivated,  and  therefore  understood 
and  in  a  way  excused.  Frieda  is  not  an  Elizabeth  Bennet. 
She  is  a  fearful  and  lonely  woman  who  is  afraid  of  spinster- 
hood  but  jealous  of  her  privacy.  At  a  concert,  to  which  she 
is  not  sure  Sanes  has  come,  she  is  restless  during  the  last 
movement  of  a  sonata  because  the  intermission  will  ex- 
pose her  to  view.  ''During  the  last  movement,  I  did  not 
even  try  to  listen;  I  resented  the  fact  that  I  could  not  take 
out  my  mirror  and  reassure  myself  about  my  face;  and. 
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with  certain  vague  motions  that  might  have  been  taken  for 
automatic  expressions  of  physical  nervousness,  I  managed 
to  smooth  the  top  of  my  hair."  [p.  ii8]  She  is  embar- 
rassed for  such  coquetry,  but  this  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  discomfort  she  feels  when  she  is  placed  in  a  position 
where  she  must  talk  about  Sanes  to  students,  other  faculty 
members,  or  the  head  of  the  department,  for  she  does  not 
know  herself  how  she  can  justify  her  attraction  to  him. 

Arthur  Sanes  appears  as  a  perfectly  cold  fish,  and  the 
reader  is  at  first  led  to  dislike  him  as  much  as  he  dislikes 
Darcy — and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  Sanes  is  severe 
to  his  students,  methodical  in  his  habits  and  dress,  cold 
and  haughty  in  his  address,  and  repeatedly  reminds  his 
colleagues  that  they  are  teaching  in  a  second-rate  school. 
There  is  a  faculty  battle  over  standards,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  on  the  verge  of  deciding  to  raise  the  admission  re- 
quirements when  Sanes  tells  them  that  since  they  must 
take  the  rejects  from  Juilliard  and  Curtis  they  might  as  well 
make  the  best  of  the  material  they  can  get.  This  convinces 
any  doubters  that  the  standards  must  be  raised.  Frieda 
hears  that  Sanes  has  been  supported  for  a  number  of  years 
in  New  York  by  an  aging  patroness  of  the  arts  whose 
interest  in  him  is  more  than  musical.  Then  a  friend  of 
Sanes's  who  is  a  music  critic  comes  to  the  campus  for  a 
lecture,  and  is  suspiciously  affectionate  toward  Arthur. 

Frieda's  reactions  in  all  these  situations  are  minutely 
recorded,  but  beyond  this  they  are  paralleled  in  minute 
descriptions  of  clothing  and  interiors,  and  unconsciously 
echoed  in  Frieda's  analyses  of  the  music  she  hears.  There 
is  much  discussion  of  food  and  eating,  for  Frieda  is  a  good 
cook,  but  she  is  really  a  bit  revolted  by  the  social  aspects 
of  the  process  of  ingestion.  "I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  salad, 
and  knew  I  had  tossed  it  too  much — the  cress  had  lost  its 
crispness  and  the  slices  of  avacado  had  taken  on  a  spotted 
and  slimy  look.  I  knew  I  would  not  be  able  to  eat  this 
salad,  or  his  ducklings  either.  The  whole  process  of  nour- 
ishment, the  taking  in  and  using  up  and  giving  out, 
seemed  to  me  a  loathsome  indignity  perpetrated  upon 
humanity."  [p.  219]  Most  subtle  are  Frieda's  descriptions 
of  hands  and  gestures  which  are  always  counterpointed 
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with  metallic  sounds  (heels  clicking,  a  purse  closing,  a  key 
in  a  lock)  that  are  associated  with  her  controlled  and  with- 
drawn nature. 

The  action  of  A  Small  Fire  encompasses  one  fall 
semester.  During  the  semester  break  Arthur  gives  a  con- 
cert in  Town  Hall  which  has  been  arranged  by  his  wealthy 
patroness.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  piece  he  falters, 
stops,  and  walks  off  stage.  Frieda  has  come  alone  to  the 
concert  out  of  curiosity,  and  she  starts  to  drive  back  that 
night  with  some  students  who  went  to  scorn  and  are  re- 
treating stunned.  They  piece  together  the  past  evidence 
and  conclude  that  Sanes's  contempt  was  born  of  fear — 
that  he  simply  could  not  memorize  a  long  composition 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  his  reputation  was  based  on  his 
recordings  which  could  be  made  with  a  score  in  front  of 
him.  Frieda  is  struck  by  the  horror  that  he  might  kill  him- 
self after  this  public  debacle,  and  she  returns  that  night  to 
try  to  find  him.  She  finally  does  find  him  in  the  home  of 
his  widowed  mother,  a  poor  Czech  woman  who  has  been 
deserted  by  Sanes  for  the  sake  of  his  career.  This  garlicky 
apartment  in  Washington  Heights  is  an  odd  sort  of  Pem- 
berley.  In  Austen's  world  marriage  is  consummated  when 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  heroine  is  going  to  better  her 
position  from  that  of  poor  gentry.  In  Gladys  Schmitt's 
novel  the  hero  is  made  human  when  it  is  discovered  that 
his  airs  are  false  and  his  origin  humble. 

The  professor  in  the  American  novel  is  generally  a  ma- 
ligned man.  As  the  novels  about  undergraduates  move 
west  from  the  Ivy  League  colleges  during  the  nineteen- 
twenties  the  novelists  tend  to  acclimate  education  to  gen- 
erally romantic  and  democratic  American  ideals.  But  the 
professor  himself  continues  to  be  associated  in  the  world 
of  the  novel  with  a  despised  or  ridiculous  monasticism 
which  is  antipathetical  to  a  middle  class  and  Protestant 
ethos.  Therefore  he  is  usually  shown  as  a  timid  buffoon 
guilty  of  uxoriousness,  or  a  demonic  changeling  who 
would  employ  guile,  tyranny,  or  adultery,  to  achieve  his 
desires.  When  he  is  treated  as  a  comic  character  the  hu- 
mor tends  to  be  heavy-footed.  When  he  is  treated  seri- 
ously he  turns  out  to  be  a  vehicle  of  satire.  The  professor 
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is  therefore  not  as  romantic  a  figure  as  the  undergraduate 
for  he  has  no  quest  for  adventure  or  truth.  It  is  his  duty  to 
inculcate  his  already  discovered  truth  into  youth — and 
often  in  a  hated  pedantic  fashion — to  get  them  to  con- 
form to  a  static,  finite,  and  therefore  false  view  of  the 
world.  The  few  successful  exceptions  to  this  treatment  of 
the  professor  share  a  curious  divergence  from  the  other 
works.  Such  figures  as  Willa  Gather's  St.  Peter,  Vladimir 
Nabokov's  Pnin,  and  even  Gladys  Schmitt's  Arthur  Sanes 
are  all  eccentrics.  But  if  the  reader  laughs  at  them  it  is  an 
uncomfortable  laugh.  For  there  is  a  kind  of  integrity  in 
these  characters  which  makes  their  amused  detractors 
absurd.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  novel  treats  the  pro- 
fessor as  a  sympathetic  hero.  He  even  becomes  a  type  of 
romantic  hero,  but  unlike  the  undergraduate  hero  who 
tests  a  world  apparently  gone  mad  in  order  to  discover 
a  personal  formula  for  life,  this  type  of  eccentric  but  sym- 
pathetic professor  acts  as  a  sane  point  of  reference  in  the 
mad  world.  Such  is  invariably  the  method  of  the  satiric 
novels  of  academic  life. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  ACADEMIC  LIFE 
AS  AN  ARGUMENT 


IT  MIGHT  BE  SUPPOSED  that  a  novcl  in  which  a  young  man 
goes  off  to  college  where  he  expects  to  form  his  mind,  or  a 
novel  which  gives  an  account  of  that  young  man's  pro- 
fessor, would  be  a  novel  of  ideas — a  philosophical  novel. 
But  this  is  rarely  the  case.  The  novel  which  treats  the 
undergraduate  tends  to  have  its  hero  reject  the  academy  as 
merely  a  world  of  ideas,  although  these  ideas  are  seldom 
well  presented.  The  novel  which  treats  faculty  life  tends  to 
turn  into  a  kind  of  soap  opera  or  a  romp  through  the  pro- 
fessorial frailties.  There  are  positions  taken  in  both  kinds 
of  novels,  yet  these  are  not  novels  of  ideas.  In  them  there 
is  seldom  an  attempt  to  place  opposing  philosophical  sys- 
tems at  loggerheads  and  then  have  the  hero  form  a  syn- 
thesis. The  undergraduate  protagonist  tends  simply  to  be 
disillusioned  with  the  academic  experience.  This  disil- 
lusionment is  with  the  hypocrisy  of  college  society  and  the 
sterility  of  the  personalities  of  his  mentors.  He  rarely 
comes  to  a  thoughtful  rejection  of  the  academic  hypothesis 
that  the  world  can  be  known  through  a  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  through  reasoned  analysis.  In  the  case  of  the 
novel  in  which  a  professor  is  the  protagonist,  he  rarely 
goes  to  battle  against  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  darkness 
armed  with  this  power  of  reason.  He  is  often  simply 
weary,  or  at  most  angry. 

The  major  reason  for  the  virtual  absence  of  a  philosophi- 
cal novel  of  academic  life  is  the  established  tradition 
which  makes  the  college  man  a  roisterer  and  the  professor 
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a  pedant.  In  recent  college  fiction  the  undergraduate  tends 
to  reject  his  role  as  rowdy,  but  when  he  discovers  (as  does 
Dink  Stover)  that  he  knows  very  little,  he  does  not  then 
become  a  young  philosopher.  When  the  professor  in  fic- 
tion rejects  his  role  as  chalk-covered  fogy,  he  does  not  be- 
come a  latter-day  Socrates,  but  instead  shows  a  desire  to 
be  the  complete  antithesis  of  the  pedant,  and  so  becomes 
an  academic  Rotarian. 

Without  gainsaying  all  this,  there  are  many  novels  of 
academic  life  in  which  the  protagonist  is  a  teacher  who 
serves  the  author  as  commentator  on  a  philosophy  of 
education.  The  usual  formula  for  this  type  of  novel  is  to 
place  a  young  instructor,  full  of  grand  ideals  about  serv- 
ing the  world  by  educating  the  young,  in  a  new  teaching 
position.  There  he  finds  that  he  must  fight  the  hoary 
traditions  of  the  school,  the  equivocations  of  his  superiors, 
and  the  backbiting  of  his  colleagues  so  that  reason  and 
common  sense  might  rule  in  the  college.  He  is  usually 
unsuccessful,  and,  like  the  undergraduate  hero,  he  wishes  a 
plague  on  all  academic  houses  and  leaves  the  profession. 
This  is  a  sour  solution  for  the  academic  novel,  but  it  is  a 
frequent  one.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Irving  Stone's  Pag- 
eant of  Youth  (1933),  George  Weller's  Not  to  Eat,  Not 
for  Love  (1933),  Mary  Jane  Ward's  The  Professor's  um- 
brella (1948),  and  Martin  Larson's  Plaster  Saint  (1953). 
When  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  undergraduate  novels 
they  are  often  follovidng  the  romantic  tradition  which  has 
the  young  man  reject  the  academy  in  favor  of  Life.  Where 
such  novels  fail  it  is  because  the  young  man  is  too  incuri- 
ous to  know  what  Life  is  really  about.  When  a  professor 
deserts  the  academy  it  usually  is  because  he  feels  that  the 
institution  is  so  unintellectual  that  there  is  little  hope  for 
education.  There  is  something  not  only  depressing  but 
unsatisfying  about  his  conclusion.  In  an  isolated  example 
it  is  not  really  tragic;  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  way  in  which 
the  author  escapes  his  central  problem.  There  is  never  the 
exhilaration  in  these  novels  that  one  is  supposed  to  feel  at 
the  end  of  novels  in  which  an  undergraduate  escapes  the 
academy.  When  the  professor  runs  away — or  even  when 
he  is  driven  out — the  author's  purpose  is  inevitably  ob- 
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scured.  The  academy  which  remains,  remains  unchanged 
— even  uncriticized  except  in  terms  of  personal  invective. 

There  are  novels,  however,  in  which  the  author's  posi- 
tion is  made  clear  through  his  instructor-protagonist.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  novels  of  undergraduate  life  there  are 
instructors  who  do  just  the  reverse  of  what  instructors  do 
in  later  novels  where  they  are  the  protagonists.  In  Honore 
Morrow's  Lydia  of  the  Pines  (1917)  and  James  Linn's 
This  Was  Life  (1936),  for  instance,  there  are  examples 
of  effete,  Harvard-trained  young  instructors  who  go  West 
with  scorn  for  mass  public  coeducation  and  remain  to 
worship.  When  the  novel  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  instructor,  the  scorn  for  the  large,  state  River  Rouges 
of  the  mind  remains.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
is  Grey  Towers  (1923) — possibly  by  Zoe  Flannagan — in 
which  a  young  woman  returns  from  the  East  to  her  alma 
mater.  She  arrives  fired  with  ambition  to  raise  the  standard 
of  literacy  in  the  Midwest,  but  is  quickly  disillusioned 
when  she  finds  that  the  small  college  she  knew  has  turned 
into  a  huge  impersonal  machine.  She  also  discovers  that 
the  university  has  abdicated  its  integrity  to  the  business 
interests  which  actually  control  it,  and  when  she  tries  to 
fight  this  trend  she  is  dismissed. 

Robert  Herrick's  Ghimes  (1926)  is  the  best  examina- 
tion in  this  period  of  the  errors  of  the  large  American 
university's  attempt  to  raise  the  moral  and  economic 
standards  of  the  nation  by  giving  everyone  higher  educa- 
tion. Herrick  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  taught  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  from  1892,  when  it  was  reorganized 
under  William  Rainey  Harper,  until  1923.  Chimes  in- 
cludes thinly  disguised  portraits  of  many  of  the  eminent 
people  who  were  at  Chicago,  and  possibly  because  of  this 
Herrick's  satire  is  gentle  and  his  criticisms  tend  to  be 
very  general.  Herrick  follows  the  career  of  Clavercin,  a 
young  Harvard  man  who  comes  with  his  bride  to  Eureka 
University  as  an  instructor  in  English.  This  work  is  more  a 
series  of  portraits  and  episodes  than  a  plotted  novel.  There 
is  Beckwith,  a  radical  professor  of  political  science  who  is 
made  dean,  and  then  gets  into  trouble  because  of  his 
pacifist  sympathies  when  the  First  World  War  begins. 
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Jessica  Chase  Mallory  illustrates  the  dilemma  of  the 
woman  scholar,  for  she  is  a  scientist  who  finds  a  conflict 
between  domesticity  and  the  laboratory.  There  is  also 
Mallory,  her  husband,  who  is  a  sociologist  and  an  adept 
player  of  academic  politics. 

Much  of  the  story  centers  on  Clavercin's  discovery  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  surrounds  the  university  does  not 
make  up  for  its  lack  of  respect  for  tradition,  and  that  all 
its  emphasis  on  the  practical  studies  is  worse  than  the 
driest  Harvard  pedantry.  His  wife  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  can  join  the  high  society  of  the  university, 
but  Clavercin  suspects  that  this  is  not  "the  road  to  high 
scholarship."  He  would  rather  talk  in  the  local  beer  garden 
with  the  eminent  German  scholars  whom  President  Harris 
has  assembled  and  who  have  a  slight  contempt  for  the 
new  university. 

He  is  oppressed  by  the  pressure  for  publication  when  it 
is  burden  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  expanding  enroll- 
ment. When  he  does  pubhsh  something  it  is  a  drama  on 
adultery,  and  this  sets  badly  with  his  superiors.  He  is  op- 
posed to  research  for  the  sheer  sake  of  publication  or  as  a 
method  of  teaching. 

At  the  start  of  the  term  there  was  the  business  of  sorting 
these  advanced  students  into  courses,  of  trying  to  fit  them 
with  special  subjects  for  "investigation."  This  Teutonic 
process,  indelibly  stamped  on  the  American  university  now 
for  a  full  generation,  might  be  efficacious  in  the  sciences 
where  presumably  subjects  for  special  examination  were 
exhaustless,  but  in  the  humanities  it  was  devastating,  pro- 
ducing under  forced  draft  a  terrific  amount  of  waste  mate- 
rial that  moldered  on  the  shelves  of  university  libraries  or 
was  ultimately  carried  out  to  the  dump  by  the  scavenger. 
For  one  useful,  illuminating  piece  of  ''research"  sponsored 
by  the  university,  crowned  by  the  achievement  of  a  higher 
degree,  there  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  aimless,  dull, 
utterly  arid  products,  whose  sole  utility  was  to  train  some 
second-rate  mind,  fit  only  for  elementary  teaching,  how  to 
use  a  card  catalogue  and  other  apparatus  of  scholarship. 
The  very  sight  of  a  dissertation  or  thesis  gave  Clavercin 
an  attack  of  mental  nausea.  Somehow  all  this  applied 
scholarship  was  killing  the  root  of  the  matter  it  was  applied 
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to.  American  universities  that  gave  so  much  attention  to 
the  teaching  and  investigating  of  "Hterature"  were  the 
most  unhterary  places  in  the  world,  most  purely  barbarous 
in  spirit,  [pp.  65-66] 

The  attitude  here  is  that  the  kind  of  education  which 
Eureka  has  to  offer  sins  either  in  the  direction  of  worthless 
pedantry  by  making  a  student  burrow  into  one  of  the 
crannies  of  human  experience,  or  in  another  by  simply 
being  practical.  Neither  direction  does  anything  essential 
to  the  student,  it  simply  gives  him  a  method  or  skill,  but 
no  real  knowledge. 

When  the  university  began  its  growth  the  President 
sought  financial  support  from  ''liberal-minded  men"  who 
were  willing  to  let  the  university  be  run  by  scholars. 
There  is  a  basis  for  this  view,  for  when  Rockefeller  gave 
a  final  ten  million  dollars  to  Chicago  in  1910  he  removed 
his  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  the 
intention  that  the  affairs  of  the  university  not  be  meddled 
with.  This  results,  however,  in  placing  a  tremendous  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  over  the  educational  policy 
of  the  university  and  the  destinies  of  the  faculty  members. 
But  even  a  despotic  president  is  better  in  Clavercin's  view 
than  the  later  situation  in  which  the  university  must  appeal 
to  the  smaller  benefactors  in  the  immediate  community — 
donors  who  are  more  apt  to  make  their  views  felt  in  the 
policies  of  the  university.  In  such  a  situation  the  uni- 
versity can  only  be  ''bullied  by  the  opinions  of  the  middle 
class,  the  conservative,  well-to-do  citizen!  God  help  the 
university  if  that  is  to  be  its  destiny."  [p.  285]  What 
Herrick  is  objecting  to  here  is  the  kind  of  education 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  praises  in  The  Bent  Twig  ( 1922) . 
There  it  is  a  merit  of  American  state  coeducation  that  the 
educated  are  not  set  off  by  their  obvious  culture  from  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  One  may  assume  that 
Herrick  is  not  in  favor  of  an  educated  elite,  but  the 
broadly  humanist  education  which  he  favors  is  one  which 
has  only  existed  in  societies  with  a  moneyed  leisure  class. 
Yet  Clavercin's  own  prejudices  are  not  always  consistent 
with  the  usual  conservative  doctrine  of  education.  He  is 
not  in  favor  of  small  classes  simply  for  the  sake  of  small- 
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ness,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  an  elective  system — presumably 
having  been  influenced  by  the  Harvard  of  President  Eliot. 
Such  suggestions  are  hardly  antithetical  to  the  practices 
of  large  Midwestern  universities  like  Eureka.  Although 
isolated  criticisms  of  Eureka  are  impressive,  there  is  really 
no  indication  given  how  the  older  humanist  and  classical 
education  might  be  better. 

Another  account  of  a  young  Harvard  man  who  grows 
bitter  at  a  large  Midwestern  university  is  Wanda  Fraiken 
Neff's  Lone  Voyagers  ( 1929) .  Mrs.  Neff  holds  a  doctorate 
from  Columbia  {1929),  and  is  the  wife  of  Emery  Neff, 
who  was  a  professor  of  English  at  Columbia  University. 
Lone  Voyagers  concerns  an  academic  year  at  Chippewa 
University,  which  sounds  very  much  like  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  story  is  told  by  the  wife  of  Keith  Lamber- 
ton,  an  eighteenth-century  scholar  who  has  come  from 
Harvard  to  the  Chippewa  English  department.  They  live 
in  a  large  house  and  rent  rooms  to  others  on  the  English 
staff.  One  is  a  woman  who  is  bitter  about  the  preferment 
given  the  men,  and  another  is  a  dapper  young  instructor 
who  is  given  preferment.  The  conflict  in  this  situation  is 
resolved,  if  not  settled,  when  the  young  lady  gets  married 
and  the  locally  unappreciated  Lamberton  is  oflfered  a  posi- 
tion at  his  native  Harvard  on  the  basis  of  his  book.  There 
is  also  a  friend  of  the  Lambertons  in  the  philosophy  de- 
partment, an  unkempt  bohemian  genius  living  over  a 
garage  with  his  young  wife.  Toward  the  spring  the  wife 
dies  and  the  Lambertons  must  nurse  the  philosopher  back 
to  his  work  in  their  own  home.  On  its  surface  this  novel  is 
akin  to  a  soap  opera  with  its  disconnected  day-to-day 
crises,  but  there  is  an  observant  quality  to  the  writing 
which  often  makes  it  more  than  this.  There  is  a  real 
understanding  of  the  difference  between  Lamberton's  be- 
lief in  the  study  of  literature  as  a  discipline  dependent  on 
the  history  of  ideas  and  his  opposition  to  the  popular 
belletrists  who  merely  perform  for  their  students. 

Lone  Voyagers  also  presents  an  articulate  argument 
against  the  faults  of  popularized  state-university  educa- 
tion. The  faculty  members  are  typed  by  what  they  talk 
about.  One  type  can  only  discuss  current  events  and  the 
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theater  season  in  New  York.  The  second,  and  largest 
group,  talks  about  students  and  faculty  politics.  Then 
there  is  a  small  group  of  people  who  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  their  disciplines,  and  only  they  can  rise  above 
provincial  matters.  There  is  little  hope  for  improvement 
because  the  state  university  is  largely  controlled  by  its 
own  graduates,  so  it  could  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
glorified  high  school.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  general 
image  of  the  students  as  young  savages,  Lamberton  hopes 
that  the  future  can  be  better  if  he  slowly  raises  the  stand- 
ards— even  if  he  must  do  this  by  talking  over  the  students' 
heads  in  the  hope  that  one  might  understand  him.  ''And 
to  these  students  Keith,  with  the  blood  of  eighteenth- 
century  Englishmen  in  his  veins,  talked  about  culture, 
about  beauty.  They  had  listened  patiently,  two  rows  of 
them,  but  patience  was  their  inheritance  as  the  making  of 
fine  distinctions  was  Keith's.  He  talked  about  civilization 
— expected  them  to  adopt  a  critical  attitude  toward  a  past 
century  when  they  hadn't  yet  developed  a  consciousness 
of  the  civilization  of  their  own."  [p.  103] 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  these  novels  by  Robert  Herrick 
and  Wanda  Neff  is  that  the  reader  becomes  lost  in  an 
episodic  and  wandering  narrative.  Herrick's  Clavercin 
frequently  disappears  from  Chimes^  and  in  Wanda  Neff's 
Lone  Voyagers  Lamberton  is  simply  one  of  the  concerns 
of  his  wife  from  whose  point  of  view  the  story  is  told.  Be- 
cause of  this  there  is  little  way  that  the  reader  can  organize 
his  impressions  of  Eureka  and  Chippewa.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  these  novelists  to  dramatize  the  criticisms 
which  they  obviously  wish  to  make  of  university  education 
or  to  give  either  an  emotional  or  a  reasoned  rebuttal  to 
the  practices  they  condemn.  No  doubt  there  is  an  attempt 
here  to  encompass  the  whole  significance  of  a  sprawling 
and  growing  university,  but  the  solution  of  focusing  on 
many  characters  is  not  a  happy  one.  This  is  a  difficulty  in 
many  novels  about  universities,  for  the  large,  modern 
university  demands  a  novelist  with  the  abilities  of  an  epic 
poet  if  every  nook  is  going  to  be  investigated.  Such  in- 
clusiveness  can  be  the  legitimate  function  of  the  novel, 
but  there  is  a  great  danger  of  tediousness  and  redundancy 
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when  the  modern  university — which  tends  to  spawn  a 
single  image  in  department  after  department  and  pro- 
fessor after  professor — is  treated  in  epic  fashion. 

Whereas  Herrick  may  err  in  making  Clavercin  disappear 
from  ChimeSy  Thomas  Wolfe  may  be  too  insistent  in 
keeping  Eugene  Gant  before  the  reader's  vision  in  the 
New  York  University  episodes  in  Of  Time  and  the  River 
(1935).  It  would  of  course  be  thoroughly  inconsistent  if 
Eugene  were  not  always  present,  but  the  picture  which 
one  gets  of  the  university  is  more  like  that  given  by  a  stu- 
dent than  an  instructor.  Between  1924  and  1930  Wolfe 
supported  himself  mainly  by  teaching  in  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  Washington  Square  College  of  New  York 
University.  With  his  furious  energy  and  conscientiousness 
he  was  able  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  teaching  as  well  as 
settle  on  the  vocation  of  novelist  and  complete  Look 
Homeward  Angel  (1929).  Of  Time  and  the  River  is  more 
clearly  in  the  tradition  of  the  Kiinstlerroman  than  the 
earlier  novels,  so  the  academic  world  is  shown  as  a  hateful 
Philistine  intrusion  on  the  life  of  the  artist.  The  composi- 
tions which  pile  up  in  Eugene's  room  are  burdensome  re- 
minders of  the  chores  he  must  perform  for  Mammon,  and 
each  class  is  a  terror  to  him. 

At  night,  when  he  went  to  bed  in  his  little  cell  at  the  cheap 
little  hotel  nearby  where  he  lived,  the  thought  of  the  class 
he  had  to  meet  the  next  day  fed  at  his  heart  and  bowels 
with  cold  poisonous  mouths  of  fear,  and  as  the  hour  for  a 
class  drew  high  he  would  begin  to  shake  and  tremble  as  if 
he  had  an  ague;  the  successive  stages  of  his  journey  from 
his  room  in  the  Leopold,  to  the  class  room  at  the  univer- 
sity a  few  hundred  yards  away — from  cell  to  elevator,  from 
the  tiled  sterility  of  the  hotel  lobby  to  the  dusty  beaten 
light  and  violence  of  the  street  outside,  thence  to  the 
brawling  and  ugly  corridors  of  the  university,  which 
drowned  one,  body  and  soul,  with  their  swarming,  shriek- 
ing, shouting  tides  of  dark  amber  Jewish  flesh,  and  thence 
into  the  comparative  sanctuary  of  the  class  room  with  its 
smaller  horde  of  thirty  or  forty  Jews  and  Jewesses,  all 
laughing,  shouting,  screaming,  thick  with  their  hot  and 
swarthy  body-smells,  their  strong  female  odors  of  rut  and 
crotch  and  arm-pit  and  cheap  perfume,  and  their  hard 
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male  smells  that  were  rancid,  stale,  and  sour — the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  this  journey  were  filled  with  such  dazed 
numbness,  horror,  fear,  and  nauseous  stupefaction  as  a 
man  might  feel  in  the  successive  stages  of  a  journey  to  the 
gallows,  the  guillotine,  or  the  electric  chair:  the  world 
swarmed  blindly,  nauseously,  drunkenly  about  him.  [pp. 
419-20] 

The  evidence  given  by  Wolfe's  students  is  that  he  was 
often  a  gruff  teacher  but  that  his  lectures  were  seldom 
dull — and  he  did  lecture,  for  his  pleasure  was  to  read  at 
length  from  the  work  under  study.^  Tlie  grotesqueness  of 
the  teaching  experience  presented  in  Of  Time  and  the 
River  includes  Eugene's  colleagues  who  are  shown  to  be 
mean  hacks  mainly  concerned  with  jockeying  for  academic 
position. 

They  wasted  and  grew  sick  with  hate  and  poison  because 
another  man  received  promotion,  because  another  man 
had  got  his  poem  printed,  because  another  man  had  eaten 
food  and  swallowed  drink  and  lain  with  women,  and  lived 
and  would  not  die;  they  sweltered  with  hate  and  fear 
against  the  professors  who  employed  them — they  grew 
pale  and  trembled,  and  spoke  obsequiously  when  their  em- 
ployer passed,  but  when  the  man  had  gone,  they  whisp- 
ered with  trembling  lips:  ''Has  he  spoken  to  you  yet?  .  .  . 
Has  he  said  anything  to  you  yet  about  next  year?  .  .  . 
Are  you  coming  back  next  year?  .  .  .  Did  he  say  anything 
to  you  about  me  next  year?  .  .  ."  They  greeted  him  with 
sly  humility  and  a  servile  glance,  but  they  snickered  ob- 
scenely at  him  when  his  back  was  turned.  And  they  smiled 
and  sneered  at  one  another  with  eyes  that  glittered  with 
their  hate:  they  never  struck  a  blow  but  they  spoke  lying 
words  of  barbed  ambiguity,  they  lied,  cheated,  and  be- 
trayed, and  they  sweltered  in  the  poisons  of  their  hate  and 
fear,  they  breathed  the  weary  hatred-laden  air  about  them 
into  their  poisoned  lungs,  [p.  421] 

In  spite  of  the  harshness  of  this  picture,  the  staff 
gathered  by  Homer  A.  Watt,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
English  department  at  Washington  Square  College  at  that 
time,  included  many  persons  of  considerable  talent  and 
some  who  went  on  to  become  established  writers.^  Most 
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severely  treated  of  all  is  Watt  himself  who  is  stigmatized 
as  a  ''creature  with  a  wry  lean  face,  a  convulsive  Adam's 
apple,  a  habit  of  writhing  his  lean  belly  and  loins  erotically 
as  he  spoke,  and  a  mind  of  the  most  obscene  puritanism." 
[p.  420]  Oscar  Cargill  attributes  this  picture  of  the  horror 
of  the  instructor's  life  to  Wolfe's  loneliness  and  hatred  of 
the  city.  Yet  this  is  the  normal  tone  of  Wolfe  toward  any- 
thing and  anyone  who  is  a  distraction  to  the  artist-hero. 
Watt^ — who  was  actually  most  sympathetic  to  Wolfe's 
desires  and  indulgent  of  his  idiosyncrasies — inevitably 
represents  the  greatest  distraction  from  his  art  which 
Eugene  has  at  this  time. 

The  students  in  Of  Time  and  the  River  are  shown  to 
be  shallow,  gossiping  females  who  flaunt  their  flesh  before 
Eugene  or  crude  and  overeager  boys.  Eugene's  interest 
comes  to  center  on  Abe  Jones,  a  wizened  Jewish  boy  who 
does  the  best  work  he  receives,  but  seems  to  sit  constantly 
in  judgment  upon  him.  Eugene  has  to  force  himself 
through  Abe's  papers,  and  then  give  him  an  ''A"  in  full 
knowledge  that  Abe  will  complain  because  there  is  too 
little  criticism,  or  the  wrong  kind,  or  even  that  he  can't 
improve  if  he  always  gets  ''A's." 

He  waited  there,  grim,  gray,  unsmiling,  tortured-looking 
behind  an  ominous  wink  of  glasses,  a  picture  of  Yiddish 
melancholy  and  discontent,  and  as  Eugene  looked  at  him 
his  heart  went  numb  and  dead;  he  hated  the  sight  of  him. 
He  sat  there  now  in  the  front  rows  of  the  class  like  a 
nemesis  of  scorn,  a  merciless  censor  of  Eugene's  ignorance 
and  incompetence:  the  sight  of  his  dreary  discontented 
face,  with  its  vast  gray  acreage  of  a  painful  Jewish  and 
involuted  intellectualism,  was  enough,  even  at  the  crest  of 
a  passionate  burst  of  inspiration,  to  curdle  his  blood, 
freeze  his  heart,  stun  and  deaden  the  fiery  particle  of  his 
brain,  and  thicken  his  tongue  to  a  faltering,  incoherent 
mumble.  Eugene  did  not  know  what  Abe  wanted,  what  he 
expected,  what  kind  of  teaching  he  thought  worthy  of  him: 
he  only  knew  that  nothing  he  did  suited  him,  that  the 
story  of  his  inadequacy  and  incompetence  was  legible  in 
every  line  of  that  gray,  dreary,  censorious  face.  He  thought 
of  it  at  night  with  a  kind  of  horror:  the  ghoulish  head 
which  craned  out  of  a  vulture's  body  swept  after  him 
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through  all  the  fields  of  a  distressful  sleep,  a  taloned  fury 
filled  with  croakings  of  hoarse  doom.  [pp.  440-41] 

Finally  Eugene  tells  Abe  that  he  has  had  enough  of  him, 
that  he  is  giving  the  class  all  he  can,  and  that  he  never 
wants  to  see  Abe  in  his  class  again.  The  boy  breaks  down 
and  begs  to  remain  in  Eugene's  class  because  it  is  the  best 
he  has.  Eugene  grows  to  like  Abe  and  even  to  know  his 
family.  Yet  all  this  experience  at  Washington  Square  Col- 
lege is  a  small  part  of  the  novel,  for  Wolfe,  as  in  the 
earlier  sections  of  his  novels  drawing  upon  his  experiences 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  Harvard,  writes  more  about  the  people 
who  are  not  teachers  or  students.  During  Eugene's  first 
year  of  teaching  there  is  more  about  the  people  who  live 
at  the  hotel,  or  the  occasional  visitors  he  has  from  his 
native  Catawba  or  from  Harvard.  Later  there  are  Euro- 
pean trips  and  his  love  affair  with  Esther  Jack  which  be- 
comes the  center  of  interest.  It  is  as  though  Wolfe's  ex- 
perience teaching  for  almost  six  years  at  Washington 
Square  College  was  not  significant  material  for  a  novel — 
and  this  may  be  why  the  experience  comes  out  as  such  a 
hateful  one.  In  the  end  Eugene  feels  that  the  study  of 
literature  does  little  good  for  any  of  these  students  but 
Abe  Jones.  He  asks  rhetorically,  ''Would  these  garbled 
renderings  of  what  their  ears  had  dully  heard  make  any 
change  for  good  or  ill  in  the  garbled  chaos  of  their  lives, 
the  glare  and  fury  of  the  streets?"  [p.  477]  The  answer  is 
that  it  would  not,  for  the  city  is  inherently  evil  and 
therefore  antagonistic  to  all  that  is  good  in  literature,  or 
nature,  or  life  itself. 

A  novel  which  attempts  with  a  good  deal  of  success  to 
bring  Robert  Herrick's  position  up-to-date  is  Lawrence 
Watkin's  Geese  in  the  Forum  {1940).  Watkin  has  taught 
English  and  dramatics  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
and  this  novel  of  the  late  nineteen-twenties  is  laid  at  a 
Southern  university  named  Beauregard,  which  he  con- 
tends encompasses  many  of  the  evil  aspects  of  educational 
progressivism  more  typical  of  Northern  institutions.  The 
novel  is  about  a  Southerner  who  comes  to  teach  history 
after  working  on  his  doctorate  at  Harvard.  He  has  just 
married  his  roommate's  sister,  a  rich  Long  Island  girl 
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whose  father  is  a  trustee  of  Beauregard.  John  Burgess,  the 
hero,  has  his  hfe  further  compHcated  by  his  suspender- 
snapping  uncle  who  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  college.  These 
two  do  all  they  can  to  advance  Burgess  for  the  sake  of  the 
family,  but  he  balks  when  they  stoop  to  create  a  bogus 
School  of  Citizenship  for  him  to  head.  Burgess'  life  is  also 
made  difficult  by  the  social  aspirations  of  his  wife,  who  is 
disappointed  in  the  petty  backbiting  of  the  academic  com- 
munity and  her  husband's  refusal  to  accept  favors  from  his 
trustee  relatives.  There  is  a  recognition  scene  when  an 
old  home  town  flame  of  Burgess'  comes  to  the  campus  as 
the  wife  of  a  novelist  who  joins  the  faculty.  The  novel 
culminates  with  a  spring  party  which  turns  into  a  brawl. 
In  the  aftermath  the  novelist  runs  off  with  Burgess'  wife, 
and  Burgess  finds  that  his  heart  lies  with  the  sweet  South- 
ern girl  who  was  his  first  love.  Unlike  the  solution  to  many 
other  such  novels,  in  this  one  the  hero  remains  to  teach 
and  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  inject  sanity  into  the  school. 
In  spite  of  some  hoary  farcical  routines  (such  as  a 
scene  in  which  the  two  trustees  get  their  dentures 
switched)  this  is  a  sprightly  and  well-written  novel.  The 
faculty  wives  are  shown  as  incorrigible  gossips,  faculty 
members  are  ostracized  if  they  do  not  go  to  the  proper 
church,  the  president  hides  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  the  budget  for  his  own  use,  and  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy goes  into  the  Angelican  ministry  because  it  is  easy 
work  and  pays  more.  But  there  are  more  serious  matters 
brought  up  through  the  characters  of  Dr.  Worthington, 
Burgess'  department  head  in  history,  and  Dr.  Courtney,  a 
free  thinking  classicist.  Worthington  is  wholly  against  the 
president's  program  of  developing  new  schools  in  the 
practical  arts  and  sciences;  business  administration,  speech, 
education,  and  agriculture.  Such  schools  have  turned  the 
college  into  a  factory  where  anyone  can  learn  something 
which  will  make  money,  but  where  no  one  can  seriously 
teach  or  study  the  traditional  disciplines.  "Democracy! 
Democracy  in  education!  Ideas  are  too  precious  for  the 
mob.  The  mob  is  turning  our  college  into  something 
cheap;  we're  not  changing  them.  In  my  time  you  went  to 
college  because  your  father  did;  now  you  go  because  your 
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father  didn't.  I  still  believe  the  function  of  the  college  is 
to  prepare  the  best  men  to  lead  the  mob  in  the  right 
direction.  We'd  better  see  to  it  that  we  run  our  school  for 
the  cream  of  the  Southland — not  the  clabber  of  New 
Jersey."  [p.  80] 

Geese  in  the  Forum  expresses  the  general  belief  that 
the  institution  the  president  is  foolishly  trying  to  create  is 
bred  in  the  North.  This  idea  is  enforced  by  the  plot  which 
pits  sinful  Northerners  against  virtuous  Southerners.  The 
president  is  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  the  libertine  novelist 
who  does  all  he  can  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  faculty 
and  who  runs  off  with  Burgess'  wife  is  from  Chicago. 
Opposed  to  them  are  the  idealistic  Southern  humanists, 
such  as  Dr.  Worthington  and  Burgess  himself.  The  moral 
implications  of  the  two  forms  of  education  are  further 
illustrated  in  Burgess'  disillusionment  with  his  Long  Island 
bred  spouse  and  discovery  that  his  true  love  is  a  sweet 
Southern  girl.  What  he  stays  to  fight  are  educator-carpet- 
baggers who  have  forced  Beauregard,  a  "quiet,  sleeply  lit- 
tle classical  school/'  to  become  a  bustling  modern  colossus 
in  which  ''the  liberal-arts  idea  of  the  generously  educated 
man  died  in  the  practical  American  world."  [pp.  99,  101] 

John  Burgess'  private  grievances  include  the  specialized 
discipline  of  the  dissertation  as  a  preparation  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  use  of  the  discussion  method  to  get  knowl- 
edge to  students  who  have  no  inclination  to  discuss 
anything  and  too  few  ideas  of  their  own  that  they  can 
discuss.  In  both  of  these  views  he  agrees  with  Herrick's 
Clavercin.  When  in  a  faculty  meeting  Burgess  attacks  the 
proposed  School  of  Citizenship  the  trustees  have  planned 
for  him  to  head,  it  is  with  the  argument  that  the  faculty 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  educational  policy. 
The  president  is  furious,  but  he  is  impotent  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  faculty  votes  against  the  new  school.  This 
does  presage  some  change  from  the  old  corrupt  ways  at 
Beauregard.  Yet  Burgess'  final  act  of  heroism  is  not  so 
heroic  as  it  might  be,  for  the  reader  knows  that  he  is  per- 
sonally safe  because  of  his  patrons.  The  use  of  farce  in  the 
novel  also  lends  it  the  quality  of  a  teapot  tempest  which 
dilutes  Watkin's  serious  intent. 
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Tlie  hatred  expressed  by  Robert  Herrick  and  Lawrence 
Watkin  for  business  and  practicality  in  higher  education  is 
shared  by  most  novehsts  who  write  about  academic  hfe. 
Even  in  those  novels  which  give  an  account  of  the  initia- 
tion of  an  egocentric  undergraduate  there  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  contempt  for  schools  of  education,  business,  and 
engineering.  Other  aspects  of  higher  education  in  America 
— such  as  the  essential  democracy  of  the  experience  which 
results  in  the  student's  knowing  all  the  world  through 
knowing  all  types  of  students — may  appeal  to  these  novel- 
ists. Yet  there  is  rarely  expressed  a  clear  alternative  to  the 
modern  university  program  based  on  the  multiplication  of 
professional  schools,  large  undergraduate  lecture  courses 
that  expose  the  student  to  his  cultural  past  in  digest  form, 
and  examination  by  machine-scored  tests.  Even  in  the 
novels  by  teachers  like  Herrick  and  Watkin  there  is  only  a 
nostalgic  and  vaguely  stated  preference  for  the  older 
"classical/'  ''liberal,"  or  ''humanistic"  education.  These 
terms  can  cover  a  multitude  of  pedagogical  theories — 
everything  from  that  of  the  Yale  faculty  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  to  that  advanced  by  latter-day  tradi- 
tionalists like  Robert  Hutchins.  These  novels  argue  against 
rather  obvious  evils,  but  their  preferences  hardly  form  a 
recognizable  program. 

There  is  an  isolated  instance  of  a  novel  which  defends 
many  of  the  practices  the  rest  abhor.  This  is  Robert 
Gessner's  Youth  Is  the  Time  (1945).  Here  again  is  a 
novel  which  places  an  effete  Harvard  instructor  in  a  new 
and  alien  academic  situation.  This  time  it  is  a  large  New 
York  City  university  called  Metropolitan  which  is  situated 
at  Lincoln  Square.  Christopher  Nash,  the  young  English 
instructor,  is  abashed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  candor 
and  crassness  of  his  students.  The  early  scenes  of  the  novel 
dealing  with  his  classroom  experiences  are  sheer  farce. 
When  he  attempts  to  drill  his  class  in  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  he  discovers  he  is  using  a  vocabulary  they  not 
only  do  not  understand  but  are  also  boisterously  willing  to 
misconstrue.  He  tries  to  discipline  them,  but  a  sullen  and 
beautiful  girl  student  with  an  impossible  Russian  name 
remonstrates  with  him. 
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If  our  English  is  imperfect,  kindly  consult  not  our  teach- 
ers but  our  neighbors.  If  our  manner  is  brusque,  do  not 
blame  Emily  Post.  The  lady  has  never  sought  our  ac- 
quaintance." She  raised  her  eyes  to  Dr.  Nash,  large  and 
luminous.  ''Students  hke  us,  children  of  the  city  who  ride 
to  school  in  subways,  we're  the  loneliest  students  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Our  hopes,  aspirations,  dreams — whatever 
they  are — are  of  little  consequence.  We're  the  raw  material 
on  the  conveyer  belt,  a  four-year  run  through  the  factory,  a 
diploma  slapped  into  our  outstretched  hands,  and  we're 
out  in  the  cold,  just  where  we  were  when  we  started.'* 
[p.  21] 

This  is  the  beginning  of  Christopher  Nash's  awakening 
to  the  virtues  of  the  unwashed  and  unlettered  city  mob. 
And  Eugenia,  this  luminous-eyed  student,  becomes  the 
author's  spokesman  and  in  the  end  Christopher's  bride. 
Christopher,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  most  eminent 
Harvard  scholars,  finds  that  his  classroom  experiences  lead 
him  to  oppose  the  ''Medievalist"  faction  in  the  depart- 
ment. He  tears  up  his  copy  of  the  department  head's  list 
of  ''The  97  Great  Books  of  All  Time,"  and  takes  his 
charges  on  tours  around  the  city  to  give  them  material  for 
compositions.  "Through  those  weeks  that  he  saw  their 
minds  respond  and  they  were  acquiring  a  mental  discipline 
from  within,  he  discovered  how  more  rapidly  they  learned 
their  diction  and  syntax  and  expanded  their  vocabularies." 
[p.  187]  When  Christopher  suggests  in  a  staff  meeting 
that  they  ask  the  students  what  they  want  to  learn  he  is 
quickly  squelched  by  the  rest  of  the  department  which  is 
of  a  mind  that  the  students  wouldn't  know  what  they 
wanted,  much  less  what  they  needed.  Gessner's  picture 
of  these  narrow  "Medievalists"  is  so  damning  that  he 
shows  them  to  be  ignorant  of  the  disciplines  they  pretend 
to  know,  and  even  sexually  impotent. 

The  educational  theories  of  Christopher  Nash  are  clearly 
influenced  by  John  Dewey  and  his  followers.  Nash's  stu- 
dent tours  assume  that  one  can  learn  only  by  knowing 
his  immediate  surroundings  first,  and  that  in  any  case  this 
is  the  important  thing  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. His  suggestion  that  students  be  asked  what  they 
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want  to  learn  assumes  that  the  students  have  a  choice  and 
that  it  would  be  a  good  one.  They  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  the  classical  curriculum.  The  candid  Eugenia  states 
their  choice  in  class. 

"It  seems  that  the  idea  behind  all  this  classical-medieval 
reference/'  Eugenia  said,  mindful  of  their  bewilderment, 
*'is  that  we  need  some  sort  of  mental  discipline,  which  is 
okay  to  a  point.  But  why  the  horse-and-buggy  when  we 
live  in  an  airplane  age?  That's  what  gets  me." 

A  few  nodded  in  serious  agreement. 

"Dr.  Nash  and  the  rest  of  them  would  get  better  results, 
from  their  point  of  view,  if  they  used  contemporary  refer- 
ences, books,  magazines,  newspapers,  movies,  plays.  If  you 
ask  me,  I  suspect  the  discipline  and  logic  needed  nowadays 
is  a  damned  sight  more  demanding  than  the  neat  little 
pigeonholes  those  Greeks,  Romans  and  monks  used."  [p. 
171] 

Christopher  Nash  discovers  that  he  must  devote  him- 
self to  teaching  or  to  his  students.  Of  course  he  decides 
that  his  students  are  more  important  than  the  study  of 
grammar  and  literature.  "He  had  believed,  perhaps 
naively,  that  the  Medievalists  and  their  medieval-minded 
colleagues  were  interested  in  the  human  side  of  their 
students,  and  they  were  not.  Nor  in  their  social  and  emo- 
tional health — not  interested.  Only  in  the  brain,  the 
beautiful  brain  to  be  preserved  in  formaldehyde."  [p. 
229]  When  Christopher  openly  expresses  his  sentiments 
the  students  respond  with  a  sit-down  strike  in  his  class- 
room which  turns  into  a  general  riot  against  the  curri- 
culum. The  students  are  addressed  in  the  Square  by  the 
arch-medievalist,  and  under  taunting  he  reveals  his  true 
nature  to  them.  "He  lost  control,  shook  his  fists.  His  eyes 
took  on  a  ghastly  glare,  a  fixed  hypnotic  expression  of 
vile  loathing.  'Idiots!'  he  cried.  Tools!  Imbeciles!'  He 
screamed  in  jumbled  phrases,  his  words  becoming  progres- 
sively unintelligible.  His  hatred  shocked  them  and  embar- 
rassed them."  [p.  225]  Christopher's  conclusion  is  that 
such  a  man  is  formed  by  the  narrow  curriculum  he  teaches. 
For  the  "Medievahsts,"  who  are  devoted  to  their  subject 
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and  not  to  the  students,  teaching  is  a  sadistic  pleasure, 
whereas  it  should  properly  be  a  constant  act  of  love  and 
renewal  of  the  teacher's  own  childhood.  When  Chris- 
topher addresses  the  students  and  shows  his  colleagues  he 
can  quiet  them  with  friendly  tones,  his  colleagues  consider 
it  a  betrayal,  and  he  is  fired.  His  consolation  is  the  beauti- 
ful and  wise  Eugenia  who  comes  to  him  in  his  misery. 
The  "Medievalists"  are  left  in  power,  and  if  they  are  as 
demonic  a  lot  as  Gessner  makes  them  out  to  be  the  situa- 
tion is  certainly  bad.  But  the  farcical  nature  of  this  novel, 
which  makes  Gessner  dye  the  villains  the  deepest  hue  and 
paint  the  children  of  the  slums  so  brightly,  casts  doubt  on 
the  educational  doctrine  he  favors.  This  novel  presents  a 
clear  statement  of  one  side  of  the  great  educational 
argument.  But  this  clarity  depends  on  a  gross  overstate- 
ment, and  the  result  is  not  convincing  as  argument  or 
fiction. 

The  scene  of  academic  skulduggery  is  New  England  in 
Everett  Marston's  Take  the  High  Ground  (1954).  ^"  ^^^^ 
Giles  Harmony  comes  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  war  service  to  teach  English  at  Chase  College,  a  small 
coeducational  school  in  northern  New  England.  There  is 
an  overpowering  president  who  is  quick  with  a  platitude 
and  who  has  just  been  able  to  add  a  new  gymnasium 
and  School  of  Business  to  the  college.  The  head  of  the 
English  department  is  a  jovial,  back-slapping  despot 
whose  solid  reputation  is  based  upon  articles  written  for 
him  by  his  wife.  At  an  introductory  cocktail  party  Giles 
meets  famihar  types — an  eager  agreer  harassed  by  a  grow- 
ing family,  an  elegant  bachelor  with  impeccable  literary 
opinions,  and  a  grizzled  cynic. 

Giles  Harmony  falls  into  an  affair  with  his  chairman's 
intellectual  wife,  but  this  titillation  serves  only  as  a  frame- 
work for  his  opinions  on  education  and  the  author's 
satiric  understatements  about  the  college.  There  is  an 
evident  distaste  for  the  new  emphasis  in  the  college  on 
professional  schools,  for  they  offer  no  sound  training  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  progress  which  corrupts  the 
academic  standards  of  the  faculty  and  forces  the  adminis- 
tration to  grovel  before  donors.  The  dean  and  the  registrar 
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call  Giles  on  the  carpet  when  it  is  discovered  that  he  has 
given  more  than  his  share  of  failures  in  his  freshman 
English  sections.  The  other  faculty  members  are  shown  to 
be  hollow  pundits  in  pubhc  and  uxorious  slaves  in  their 
homes.  And  the  president  fawns  before  boorish  bene- 
factors who  have  gained  their  wealth  by  dubious  means. 
Yet  Marston  does  not  accompany  these  observations  of 
a  corrupt  progressivism  with  a  respect  for  the  older  classi- 
cal and  humanistic  curriculum  as  do  Robert  Herrick, 
Wanda  Neff,  and  Lawrence  Watkin.  His  persuasion  is 
similar  to  Robert  Gessner's  for  Giles  feels  that  the  students 
are  underrated  by  the  faculty  and  that  they  know  what 
they  want  to  learn.  The  best  teaching  situations  that  Giles 
experiences  come  when  he  is  asked  by  a  fraternity  to  lead 
a  series  of  political  discussions  at  their  house.  When  he  is 
asked  he  reflects:  ''Heaven  help  us,  Giles  thought.  Can  it 
be  that  there  are  kids  around  here,  and  men  no  longer 
kids,  who  want  to  talk  and  think,  and  can't  find  anyone 
to  help  them?"  [p.  95]  This  he  finds  to  be  so,  and,  like 
Christopher  Nash,  he  is  disliked  by  his  colleagues  when  he 
is  successful.  He  is  suspected  of  some  further  sort  of 
treason  when  he  takes  over  the  sponsorship  of  the  skiing 
team.  The  actual  classroom  teaching  is  shown  to  be 
frustrating  for  the  instructor  because  he  is  never  sure  that 
he  has  accomplished  anything. 

Teaching,  Giles  had  soon  discovered,  is  a  nebulous 
endeavor.  You  stand  before  a  group  of  kids  hours  on  end. 
You  talk,  ask  questions,  extract  answers,  and  tell  the  kids 
what  to  do  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  class.  They  sit 
there,  listening  politely,  taking  notes,  answering  questions, 
and  following  orders  with  little  if  any  protest. 

So  you  assume  you  are  educating  these  people^  helping 
them  to  accumulate  useful  information  which  will  be  a 
means  to  an  end,  with  an  accretion  of  opinions,  conclu- 
sions, standards,  objectives,  and  all  those  other  lovely  in- 
tangibles. 

But  how  do  you  really  find  out  what  goes  on?  If  you  set 
out  to  teach  a  boy  to  do  a  ski  jump,  and  he  falls  flat  on  his 
face  every  time,  you  suspect  that  you  are  a  poor  teacher  or 
that  he  is  a  feeble  learner — and  soon,  and  fairly  easily,  you 
can  make  the  choice. 
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What  about  the  fuzzy  areas,  the  subjects  weighted  with 
imponderables?  [p.  148] 

The  greatest  reward  for  Giles  comes  from  helping  stu- 
dents find  their  bearings  in  their  personal  affairs,  even 
though  he  is  not  sure  that  this  is  his  legitimate  function. 
Yet  the  important  thing  is  not  "facts  learned  in  a  course, 
not  a  grade  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  but  help  to  a 
person  .  .  .  often  without  knowing  what  we're  doing,  or 
when  or  how.  There's  always  the  chance  that  we  may  be 
helping  someone,  without  our  knowing  or  his  knowing. 
That  possibility  helps  us,  in  turn,  to  accept  all  the  annoy- 
ance we're  subjected  to— the  absurdities  and  imperfec- 
tions." [p.  238]  This  sum  of  wisdom — for  Giles  it  is  the 
harmony  which  he  finds — is  a  bit  too  gushy  and  romantic 
to  be  satisfying.  Again,  the  major  obstacle  to  this  as  a 
novel  of  ideas  or  a  criticism  of  higher  education  is  the 
thinness  of  the  protagonist.  His  role  in  the  novel  is  that  of 
a  half-interested  and  rather  humorless  observer.  At  the  end 
of  the  novel  it  is  not  adequate  that  Giles  achieves  com- 
placency, instead  of  enlightenment,  toward  the  problems 
of  education. 

Another  type  of  argument  is  made  in  those  novels  which 
deal  with  racial  intolerance.  In  the  early  novels  about  the 
Ivy  League  there  are  invariably  discussions  about  the  lack 
of  democracy  in  the  college  and  student  organizations.  In 
the  Harvard  novels  of  Flandrau  and  Wister  the  college  is 
shown  to  be  democratic  to  the  extent  that  there  are  stu- 
dents with  various  backgrounds,  but  the  society  is  hardly 
egalitarian.  Arthur  Train's  The  World  and  Thomas  Kelly 
(1917)  is  an  account  of  the  trials  of  a  Boston  Irish  boy  at 
Harvard  during  the  eigh teen-eighties.  Kelly's  ancestors 
were  in  Boston  as  early  as  1635  and  he  is  a  Protestant, 
but  because  of  his  name  and  because  he  is  poor  he  is 
destined  to  be  excluded  from  the  important  clubs.  At  the 
end  of  his  junior  year  he  becomes  a  celebrity  by  winning 
the  tennis  competition  with  a  trick  serve.  He  is  then  in- 
vited to  join  the  ''Woolsack"  where  he  is  introduced  to  a 
wealthy  and  dissipated  company  and  quickly  descends  to 
drink  and  gaming.  He  comes  very  close  to  failing  out,  but 
an  upstanding  member  of  the  club  shepherds  him  success- 
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fully  through  the  last  months  so  that  he  can  graduate. 
After  this  he  falls  into  evil  ways  at  Newport,  but  is  again 
saved  by  the  wholesome  daughter  of  one  of  his  former 
professors.  All  of  the  elements  of  prejudice  are  here,  al- 
though Train  meliorates  the  situation  by  making  Kelly  a 
Protestant  and  tracing  him  to  a  Colonial  family.  However 
the  injustices  that  the  haves  inflict  on  the  have-nots  is  al- 
ways a  concern  in  the  academic  novel.  Even  at  the  large 
and  democratic  state  universities  there  is  always  a  schism 
between  the  wealthy  fraternity  groups  and  the  poor  schol- 
ars who  must  work  their  way  through. 

In  such  novels  class  conflict  is  a  minor  theme.  But  the 
inequalities  in  American  society  are  the  major  concern  of 
those  novels  which  deal  with  prejudice  against  Negroes. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  Earl  Miers'  Big  Ben  (1933), 
a  fictional  account  of  the  early  life  of  Paul  Robeson,  in- 
cluding his  career  at  Rutgers  University.  Of  course  Robe- 
son's position  at  Rutgers  was  hardly  normal.  Rutgers  is  not 
only  a  nominally  liberal  Northern  university,  but  Robeson 
was  an  outstanding  student  and  athlete.  Other  novels 
which  treat  the  problem  of  race  prejudice  include  Nolan 
Miller's  The  Merry  Innocents  (1947),  and  Grace  Jamison 
Breckling's  Walk  in  Beauty  (1955).  Miller's  novel  is  an 
account  of  the  Christmas  of  a  professor  and  his  family  in 
a  small  Midwestern  college  town.  The  only  gloom  which 
enters  their  lives  is  the  problem  of  their  colored  maid,  who 
has  experienced  discrimination  in  a  community  where  one 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  it.  Walk  in  Beauty  is  the  story 
of  two  sisters  at  a  Pennsylvania  women's  college  during 
the  nineteen-twenties.  One  of  the  sisters,  a  brunette 
beauty,  is  the  most  promising  and  popular  girl  on  cam- 
pus. Her  blonde  and  dimpled  sister  transfers  from  another 
college  to  spread  the  gossip  that  they  are  really  only  half 
sisters,  that  the  brunette  is  half  Negro.  This  vindictiveness 
is  neatly  rooted  in  their  common  father's  greater  love  for 
the  dark  daughter  of  his  first  wife.  The  novel  ends  with  the 
dramatic  suicide  of  the  dark  sister. 

In  all  of  these  novels  about  race  prejudice  the  authors 
insulate  the  real  problems  of  discrimination  by  padding 
them  with  comedy  (as  does  Nolan  Miller),  or  placing 
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them  in  the  past  (as  does  Grace  Jamison  Breckhng). 
There  is  even  the  placid  comment  at  the  end  of  Walk  in 
Beauty  that  such  a  story  could  not  take  place  today.  The 
most  honest  attempt  to  treat  this  problem  is  James  Mc- 
Connaughey's  Village  Chronicle  (1936)  which  concerns 
the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  what  is  obviously 
Chapel  Hill.  The  work  is  very  much  a  chronicle  in  that  it 
is  an  episodic  account  of  domestic  frolic  and  trial  in  a 
small  university  town.  There  are  some  passing  comments 
on  education  from  the  editor  who  objects  to  the  discipline 
of  the  doctoral  degree  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  and 
to  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  The  crux  of  the  novel 
comes  with  the  discovery  that  a  bright,  creative  English 
major  is  a  Negro.  This  causes  a  battle  among  the  faculty 
between  the  old  guard,  who  want  to  throw  the  boy  out 
because  there  is  a  state  regulation  against  Negroes  attend- 
ing the  university,  and  the  younger  cosmopolitans,  who 
feel  that  since  he  has  matriculated  he  should  be  given  a 
chance  for  a  degree.  The  administration  has  the  law  as 
well  as  public  sentiment  on  its  side,  and  the  student  is 
expelled.  But  instead  of  leaving  quietly,  he  commits  sui- 
cide, and  the  university  is  in  the  awkward  position  of 
having  to  send  a  representative  to  his  funeral.  The  hero 
writes  a  fiery  editorial  in  which  he  compares  the  student 
to  Dumas,  and  loses  all  his  advertising.  McConnaughey's 
sentiments  in  the  case  are  clear  enough,  but  because  he 
has  the  boy  commit  suicide  the  final  feeling  of  the  reader 
is  more  one  of  frustration  than  of  resolution.  Although  this 
novel  treats  the  general  problem  more  vigorously  than 
any  of  the  others,  the  Negro  barely  appears — his  is  just 
one  of  many  incidents  in  the  story.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
rhetoric  turned  out  by  the  editor  and  the  faculty,  but 
since  the  reader  does  not  really  come  to  know  the  suicide 
his  tragedy  remains  safely  abstract. 

The  tendency  to  be  episodic  removes  the  sting  from 
many  satiric  and  argumentative  novels  about  faculty  life. 
The  reader  is  not  involved  in  a  sustained  narrative  so  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  author  to  move  him  to  the  indignation 
which  he  himself  obviously  feels.  Sometimes  this  episodic 
quality  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  include  all  facets  of 
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life  on  a  large  campus.  In  other  instances  the  author  sim- 
ply feels  little  indignation,  and  his  main  intent  is  to 
amuse  and  charm  with  satire.  The  most  successful  of  these 
episodic  works  is  James  Reid  Parker's  Academic  Proces- 
sion (1937),  which  is  avowedly  a  collection  of  short  stories 
about  the  faculty  of  a  small  New  England  college.  These 
stories  take  artful  gibes  at  the  pomposity  of  frequently 
met  faculty  types;  the  humorless  scientists,  the  elegant  and 
superficial  literati,  the  self-important  faculty  marshall,  and 
the  wives  who  awkwardly  aspire  for  culture.  Parker  is 
adept  at  using  Jane  Austen's  manner,  which  includes 
understatement  and  the  paraphrased  banality. 

The  episodic  quaKty  of  many  academic  novels  is  not  in 
itself  so  objectionable  as  the  nature  of  the  episodes.  The 
reader  is  too  often  yanked  from  indignation  to  bathos  and 
back  again.  This  is  illustrated  by  Hester  Pine's  Beer  for 
the  Kitten  (1939),  another  novel  about  life  in  a  small 
New  England  college  town.  The  author  is  the  wife  of 
Harrison  C.  Coffin,  a  professor  of  classics  at  Union  Col- 
lege. The  novel  is  laid  at  Quincy  College,  a  liberal  arts 
school  for  750  men.  The  academic  year  of  many  of  the 
faculty  is  recounted,  but  the  main  characters  are  Douglas 
McMasters,  a  classics  professor,  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Masters  is  loved  by  a  young  professor  of  mathematics,  but 
this  is  harmlessly  resolved  when  he  gets  a  job  elsewhere. 
There  is  also  the  president  (one  of  the  most  generously 
treated  in  the  novels),  who  is  secretly  a  writer  of  murder 
mysteries.  One  of  the  president's  problems  is  a  crass  bene- 
factor who  is  willing  to  do  anything  to  get  an  honorary 
degree.  Another  is  a  homosexual  professor  of  English  who 
terrorizes  his  students.  There  is  also  a  professor  who 
scandalizes  the  community  by  courting  a  local  hairdresser. 
All  of  this  is  told  well,  but  with  inconsistent  intent.  At 
times  the  novel  is  expertly  satiric,  but  it  also  tenderly 
hovers  over  these  small  academic  or  domestic  tragedies. 
McMasters  crosses  swords  with  the  dean  of  the  faculty — a 
little-respected  professor  of  pedagogy — over  teaching 
loads.  This  situation,  as  are  so  many  others,  is  handled 
effectively  by  the  wise  president,  who  becomes  the  spokes- 
man for  the  author.  Of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  the  presi- 
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dent  says  to  his  wife:  ''He's  a  slick  bastard  and  Fm  afraid 
we're  stuck  with  him  until  he  retires.  Oh  well,  all  people 
on  college  faculties  can  be  divided  into  the  following 
categories:  social  termites,  academic  guppies,  intellectual 
poor-white  trash,  and  literary  stumble-bums.  He  belongs 
to  still  another,  that  of  the  collegiate  zombie."  [p.  136] 

Much  of  the  novel  treats  the  faculty  members  as  though 
the  president  were  not  speaking  jocularly  here.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  backbiting  and  the  meager  salaries,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  teaching  has  its  rewards.  'When  an  alumnus 
spends  half  the  night,  of  his  own  accord,  reminiscing  with 
one  of  his  old  teachers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
mumbles  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the  things  he  has 
learned  of  that  man,  there  is  one  reward.  When  the  dull 
eye  of  the  large  lump  in  a  football  sweater  lights  up  with 
comprehension  and  he  remembers  something  he  has  once 
read  that  is  germane  to  the  subject,  that  is  another  re- 
ward." [p.  287]  However  these  are  largely  the  sentimental 
and  fleeting  rewards  which  may  really  make  the  teacher 
in  soberer  moments  doubt  his  purpose.  Because  the  satis- 
factions of  teaching  are  shown  to  be  sentimental  ones,  the 
satire  in  the  novel  is  vitiated. 

There  is  a  universal  agreement  in  these  novels  of  aca- 
demic life  that  the  rigor  of  getting  a  doctorate  is  not  the 
best  preparation  for  teaching.  The  general  thesis  is  that 
the  specialization  required  for  an  advanced  degree  simply 
increases  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the 
professor  and  the  student.  The  closest  examination  of  the 
process  of  getting  a  degree  is  George  Stewart's  Doctor's 
Oral  (1939).  Stewart  is  a  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  received  his  own 
doctorate  from  Columbia  in  1922.  Doctors  Oral  gives  an 
account  of  the  day  on  which  Joe  Grantland  takes  his  final 
examination.  The  examination  is  only  part  of  his  plight. 
His  girl  friend  has  just  discovered  that  she  is  pregnant,  and 
he  cannot  marry  her  unless  he  gets  a  teaching  job  at  a 
small  junior  college.  The  job  depends  on  passing  the 
examination.  The  reader  is  fairly  sure  from  the  pleasantly 
satiric  tone  of  the  novel  that  the  hero  will  survive  his 
burdens,  but  Stewart  is  able  to  make  it  a  very  close  call. 
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Doctor's  Oral  depicts  the  survival  of  Joe  Grantland  in 
his  oral  examination  as  an  accident  of  personahties.  He 
is  tutored  by  a  fellow  graduate  student  who  has  made  a 
profession  of  this  work,  but  has  never  gotten  around  to 
taking  the  examination  himself.  The  examination  itself 
takes  up  forty  pages  of  the  novel,  and  in  this  Stewart 
makes  every  attempt  to  build  the  drama  on  the  conflicting 
personalities  of  the  examiners  and  the  nervousness  of  the 
hero.  The  author  also  presents  the  questions  which  are 
asked  Joe,  so  the  tensions  can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
the  reader  with  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
English  literature.  Stewart  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  diffi- 
culty, for  he  makes  the  questions  simple  enough  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  fairly  wide  audience,  so  when  Joe  falters  he 
seems  too  much  of  a  dullard  for  his  role.  After  the  exami- 
nation there  is  an  interdepartmental  argument.  The 
member  of  the  French  department,  who  is  already  in  a 
bad  mood  because  his  postprandial  nap  has  been  inter- 
rupted, switches  his  vote  to  spite  Grantland's  main  detrac- 
tor, who  he  thinks  doesn't  givt  Roland  his  due.  The  result 
is  that  Joe  gets  his  job,  marries  his  pregnant  girl,  and  goes 
off  to  teach.  His  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  discipline  of  the  degree  is  itself  a  worthy  trial  for  the 
teacher  because  teaching  is  often  similar  to  the  oral  exami- 
nation. Of  all  college  fiction  this  work  comes  closest  to 
making  a  defense  of  the  process  of  getting  a  doctoral  de- 
gree. Yet  such  an  argument  is  not  Stewart's  main  purpose. 
He  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  psychological  drama  in- 
volved in  the  process,  and  this  necessitates  having  Joe's 
success  depend  on  a  complicated  accident  involving  the 
personalities  of  his  examiners. 

Among  the  gentler  satiric  works  on  progressive  educa- 
tion is  Randall  Jarrell's  Pictures  from  an  Institution 
(1954),  which  is  about  Benton  College,  a  Southern 
women's  college.  Jarrell,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt,  has 
taught  at  Kenyon  and  Sarah  Lawrence  colleges,  and  is 
now  at  the  Women's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Jarrell's  pictures  of  Benton  College  are  mainly 
held  together  by  a  woman  novelist  who  has  come  to  the 
college  for  a  year  to  teach  creative  writing.  She  says  that 
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when  she  arrived  she  told  herself,  "How  well  all  the  ani- 
mals get  on  together!  But  then  I  saw  that  they  were 
vegetables."  [p.  63]  She  methodically  settles  down  to  col- 
lect gossip  and  characters  for  her  next  novel.  One  of  the 
characters  is  to  be  modeled  on  the  president.  ''About  any- 
thing, anything  at  all,  Dwight  Robbins  believed  what 
Reason  and  Virtue  and  Tolerance  and  a  Comprehensive 
Organic  Synthesis  of  Values  would  have  him  believe. 
And  about  anything,  anything  at  all,  he  believed  what  it 
was  expedient  for  the  President  of  Benton  College  to  be- 
lieve. You  looked  at  the  two  beliefs  and  lo!  the  two  were 
one.  .  .  .  President  Robbins  was  so  well  adjusted  to  his 
environment  that  sometimes  you  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  environment  and  which  was  President  Robbins.'' 
[pp.  10-11]  Of  course  it  is  Jarrell  who  has  made  the 
collection  of  gossip  and  cocktail  party  witticisms,  and 
these  are  presented  in  a  sprightly,  but  often  coy,  prose. 
There  are  occasions  when  Jarrell's  imagery  is  too  self- 
conscious,  as  when  he  says  that  someone  sighs  *'as  a  horse 
sighs  when  you  take  its  saddle  off."  [p.  43] 

Pictures  from  an  Institution  is  not  merely  gossip,  for 
there  are  also  some  pointed  comments  on  the  progressive 
experiment  at  Benton.  The  college  is  described  in  much 
the  same  way  Shirley  Jackson  describes  the  college  in 
Hangsaman  (1951),  and  Mary  McCarthy  describes  Joce- 
lyn  in  The  Groves  of  Academe  (1952).  These  are  all 
colleges  which  have  tried  to  combine  the  best  features  of 
the  Great  Books  program  at  St.  John's  with  the  free  and 
democratic  work-study  program  at  Antioch.  At  each  of 
these  fictional  campuses  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  a 
crusade  being  carried  on  against  the  rest  of  the  educational 
world.  Their  programs  are  rooted  in  the  belief  that  the 
students  will  become  moral  and  cultured  by  learning 
with,  not  from,  the  faculty.  "The  faculty  of  Benton  had 
for  their  students  great  expectations,  and  the  students 
shook,  sometimes  gave,  beneath  the  weight  of  them.  If 
the  intellectual  demands  Benton  made  of  its  students  were 
not  so  great  as  they  might  have  been,  the  emotional  de- 
mands made  up  for  it.  Many  a  girl,  about  to  deliver  to  one 
of  her  teachers  a  final  report  on  a  year's  not  quite  com- 
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pleted  project,  had  wanted  to  cry  out  like  a  child:  'Whip 
me,   whip   me,    Mother,    just    don't   be    Reasonable!' " 

[p-83] 

In  the  faculty  itself  there  are  always  educational  back- 
sliders who  will  experience  weak  moments  in  which  they 
will  drill  their  students  in  the  facts  of  cultural  history.  At 
the  end  of  the  work  the  narrator  leaves  Benton  for  another 
college,  and  Gertrude,  in  spite  of  her  moribund  material, 
goes  off  to  write  a  satire  on  academia.  She  concludes  that 
Benton  is  not  life — it  is  a  place  where  nothing  happens, 
where  there  is  no  plot  or  direction  to  life.  The  implica- 
tion here  is  that  progressive  education,  by  beginning  with 
the  romantic  assumption  that  the  child  lives  in  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  grace  from  which  he  must  be  gently 
led  into  adulthood,  only  creates  a  false  view  of  the  world. 
The  girls  come  to  feel  that  Benton  is  at  war  not  only  with 
other  colleges  but  with  the  illiberal  world  outside.  They 
"longed  for  men  to  be  discovered  on  the  moon,  so  that 
they  could  show  that  they  weren't  prejudiced  toward 
moon  men."  [p.  104]  When  the  girls  graduate  they  go 
out  to  feel  guilty  for  a  complacent  world  which  has  no 
room  or  time  for  their  crusades,  and  so  they  take  to  drink 
and  divorce.  Like  so  many  of  the  novels  which  are  critical 
of  an  educational  doctrine.  Pictures  from  an  Institution 
does  not  pretend  to  offer  an  alternative  course.  Jarrell's 
most  sane  character  is  an  elderly  German-Jew  who  teaches 
music.  He  tenderly  mocks  the  absurdities  of  Benton,  but 
he  is  hardly  a  proponent  of  more  authoritarian  European 
methods  of  pedagogy. 

Virtually  all  of  the  devices  of  the  satiric  novels  about 
academic  politics  are  summarized  in  Stringfellow  Barr's 
Purely  Academic  (1958).  Barr's  method  is  so  often  farce 
that  the  university  of  which  he  writes  gives  the  impression 
of  being  as  safely  remote  as  Swift's  Academy  of  Lagado. 
The  hero,  Professor  Schneider,  is  the  chairman  of  an  im- 
possibly acrimonious  history  department.  The  academic 
year  is  made  exciting  for  him  by  competition  for  a  founda- 
tion grant,  speculation  over  the  successor  to  the  pompous 
president  who  is  going  to  the  state  university,  and  an  af- 
fair with  the  wife  of  the  glib  professor  of  economics  who 
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is  chosen  president.  During  the  year  Professor  Schneider 
— who  begins  as  the  traditional  impoverished,  henpecked 
pedant — is  able  to  get  revenge  on  his  wife,  his  colleagues, 
and  the  profession  itself. 

The  academic  world  depicted  by  Barr  hardly  deserves 
Professor  Schneider's  devotion.  The  president  spends  his 
time  dabbling  in  doubtful  real  estate  transactions  and 
goes  about  the  country  raising  money  from  gamblers. 
These  activities  are  recounted  with  heavy  irony.  A  realtor 
who  is  swindled  by  the  president  is  ''full  of  the  most  mali- 
cious accusations,  but  the  scoundrel  received  poetic  jus- 
tice: fate  forced  him  shortly  into  bankruptcy."  [p.  7]  The 
faculty  is  shown  arguing  over  changes  in  the  curriculum 
which  would  raise  the  standards  and  favor  the  older  dis- 
ciplines over  vocational  subjects.  In  a  faculty  meeting  this 
battle  is  described  in  jocund  mock  epic  fashion.  There 
are  moments  of  humor  here,  but  the  mock  epic  should 
be  used  to  describe  a  battle  over  the  inconsequential,  not 
over  an  issue  about  which  the  author  has  some  convic- 
tions. One  must  assume  that  Barr — as  the  former  presi- 
dent of  a  college,  especially  the  president  of  St.  John's 
College  and  a  founder  of  the  Great  Books  program — has 
some  convictions.  The  method  here  does  not  suit  the 
subject.  Even  the  farcical  marital  tangle  involving  tempt- 
ing or  shrewish  faculty  wives  adds  to  the  air  of  unrelieved 
gloom. 

Purely  Academic  follows  a  pattern  common  to  many 
satiric  academic  novels.  In  the  end  the  hero  leaves  the  pro- 
fession and  is  glad  to  be  out  of  it.  Barr's  spokesman  is  the 
representative  of  the  foundation. 

Campus  life!  My  God!  I  couldn't  take  it.  The  place  awash 
with  perfectly  decent  boys  and  girls,  sweating  through  the 
most  ghastly  textbooks,  copying  down  in  their  notebooks 
the  appalling  stupidities  and  ineptitudes  that  tired,  under- 
paid, repetitious,  frustrated  professors  droned  at  them,  try- 
ing to  get  a  grade  that  would  add  up  with  other  grades  to 
get  them  a  diploma,  printed  on  imitation  sheepskin  for 
real  sheep.  Faculty  wives,  worn  out  with  trying  to  make 
two  ends  meet,  or  gone  hard  and  bitter  and  spiteful,  car- 
rying on  social  vendettas  with  each  other.  And,  over  all,  an 
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uneducated  ex-general  or  ex-banker  blandishing  tax-evad- 
ing donors  into  perpetuating  their  own  egos.  It's  a  truly 
hideous  picture  of  perfectly  nice  people  caught  up  in 
an  absolute  web  of  pretense.  Why,  I  even  began  to  de- 
velop obscure  illnesses,  due  partly  to  frustration  and  partly 
to  the  low  diet  I  was  on,  thanks  to  my  ridiculous  salary.  I 
couldn't  take  it,  so  I  became  a  philanthropoid.  This  way  I 
dish  out  other  people's  money  to  people  still  in  the  racket. 
I  don't  accomplish  much,  I  guess.  But  the  pay  is  excellent, 
and  I  imagine  it  helps  guys  that  are  up  against  a  promotion 
policy  of  print-or-perish.  Now  and  then  I  meet  a  guy  that 
I  can  talk  to.  Or  a  university  president  to  tease."  [pp. 
31-32] 

The  speaker  is  as  cynical  about  the  motives  of  the  founda- 
tion which  supports  him  as  he  is  about  the  process  of 
education.  His  values  lie  in  good  food  and  drink.  At  the 
end  of  the  novel  he  oEers  Schneider  a  job  with  the 
foundation  at  more  than  twice  his  teaching  salary,  and 
Schneider  accepts  so  that  he  can  encourage  General  Edu- 
cation. Yet  the  whole  effect  of  the  novel  is  more  depress- 
ing than  puckish. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  attempts  at  a  novel  concern- 
ing the  first  academic  year  of  a  young  instructor  is  Bernard 
Malamud's  A  New  Life  (1961).  Malamud  is  a  writer  of 
great  talent  and  this  novel  has  some  impressive  mo- 
ments when  it  deals  with  landscapes  or  with  the  hero's 
involvement  with  the  wife  of  a  shallow  colleague,  but  the 
satire  on  the  anti-intellectualism  of  a  Western  state  agri- 
cultural college  tends  to  come  down  to  beating  a  sick  dog. 
A  New  Life  is  the  account  of  a  New  York  Jew,  an  un- 
happy reformed  alcoholic,  who  attempts  to  begin  his  life 
afresh  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
teaching  composition  at  Cascadia  State  College.  Malamud 
taught  for  twelve  years  at  Oregon  State  College,  and  it 
would  seem  that  every  dissatisfaction  a  humanist  could 
experience  teaching  in  a  technical  college  burdens  his 
S.  Levin's  first  few  months.  The  exposure  of  these  educa- 
tional absurdities  and  his  harrassed  or  athletic  colleagues 
is  often  more  awkward  than  amusing.  But  the  hero  is 
soon  distracted  by  a  love  affair  with  a  student  and  then 
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with  the  frustrated  faculty  wife,  and  each  turn  of  events 
gives  Levin  the  sense  that  he  is  born  anew.  Toward 
Commencement  time,  he  becomes  excited  about  depart- 
mental politics,  but  when  he  is  on  the  verge  of  success- 
fully bringing  about  reforms  his  peccadilloes  are  dis- 
covered and  he  is  dismissed.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  he 
leaves  with  his  love  and  her  two  children,  again  to  be  re- 
born— this  time  to  soften  his  sense  of  sin  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  love  and  a  family.  Levin's  proposed  edu- 
cational reforms  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  liberal 
arts  are  essential  in  a  democracy.  This  is  well  and  good, 
but  the  program  is  vague,  and  it  is  certainly  ill-related  to 
Levin's  own  loneliness  and  hunger  for  love,  or  the  ability 
to  love.  A  relationship  between  the  two  would  seem  to  be 
intended,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  novel  to- 
gether. 

Virtually  all  of  the  academic  novels  discussed  in  this 
chapter  end  with  their  authors  uncommitted.  The  major 
method  of  these  novels  is  satire,  and  the  purpose  of  satire 
is  to  be  critical  of  the  follies  of  Man.  Yet  the  great 
satirists  are  able  to  pose  the  embarrassing  questions  and 
also  convey  a  pretty  clear  idea  what  the  answers  are.  The 
satirists  of  the  Augustan  Age  are  invariably  on  the  side  of 
Reason,  when  it  is  tempered  by  humanity  and  common 
sense.  Although  we  do  not  demand  that  a  writer  such  as 
Swift  give  us  a  consistent  and  clear  solution  to  all  the 
problems  of  Man,  he  frequently  comes  very  close  to  it.  He 
is  certainly  more  rewarding  in  this  respect  than  modern 
satirists.  The  satiric  novel  of  academic  life  illustrates  such 
lack  of  criteria. 

The  object  of  the  satiric  academic  novel  changes  with 
the  popular  literary  fashions  and  the  growth  of  education. 
The  earliest  gulls  are  the  students  themselves.  They  are 
either  snobs  (as  in  Flandrau)  or  greasy  grinds  (as  in 
Wister).  With  the  tremendous  growth  of  state  education 
after  the  First  World  War  there  are  the  novels  which  are 
critical  of  the  blithe  belief  in  the  efEcacy  of  mass  popular 
education.  As  the  colleges  and  universities  fell  under  the 
control  of  businessmen  and  legislators  who  wanted  higher 
education  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  there  come  the 
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novels  which  lament  the  tendency  toward  professional 
schools  and  the  infringements  of  academic  freedom  which 
are  a  concomitant  of  such  control.  And  latterly  there  are 
the  novels  which  deplore  racial  discrimination  and  wild- 
eyed  schemes  for  new  progressive  colleges.  But  in  all  of 
these  novels  the  authors  tend  to  direct  their  satire  at 
rather  obvious  evils  and  avoid  offering  alternatives. 

When  these  novels  criticize  education  in  the  modern 
state  university,  with  its  commercial  practicality  and  its 
tendency  to  spawn  obscure  ''disciphnes/'  there  may  be 
lip  service  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  older  classical  educa- 
tion, but  the  implications  of  this  preference  are  never 
investigated.  This  conservatism  does  appear  in  minor  pref- 
erences. The  novelists  are  critical  of  the  discipline  of  the 
doctoral  degree  as  a  preparation  for  teaching.  They  are 
also  not  in  favor  of  the  discussion  method  of  instruction 
because  they  feel  that  most  students  seldom  know  enough 
to  discuss  anything.  Both  of  these  positions  are  conserva- 
tive. When  it  comes  to  the  argument  over  progressive 
education,  the  novelists  are  almost  of  a  voice  in  their 
disapproval  of  "core  curriculums/'  ''work-study  programs," 
and  "learning  experiences"  in  which  the  student  and  the 
professor  "learn  together."  Conservatism  in  educational 
matters  is  accompanied  by  more  progressive  sympathies 
when  these  novelists  treat  such  essentially  worldly  affairs 
as  racial  discrimination  and  political  liberalism. 

What  is  most  curious  about  these  argumentative  novels 
of  academic  life  is  that  their  satire,  unlike  older  satire,  is 
essentially  romantic.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  resolution 
which  either  has  the  protagonist  leave  the  profession  in  a 
huff,  or  gives  him  the  sentimental  consolations  of  teach- 
ing— the  occasional  light  of  awareness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dull  student  or  the  watery-eyed  nostalgia  of  the  old  grad. 
The  protagonist  who  is  liable  to  come  to  either  end  is  apt 
to  be  too  angry  or  too  jejune  to  serve  his  author  as  a  mask 
for  satire. 


THE  NOVEL  ON  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


THE  NOVELS  DISCUSSED  in  the  last  chapter  are  mostly  satires 
on  the  abuses  of  reason  in  the  academy  and  the  absence  of 
common  sense  in  high  places.  One  of  the  weaknesses 
noted  in  these  novels  is  that  they  rarely  strike  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  anger  and  wit,  between  invective 
and  amused  indulgence  toward  the  absurd.  There  is  also 
an  absence  of  a  consistent  educational  philosophy,  and 
the  young  instructor-heroes  rarely  show  more  involvement 
in  the  educational  process  than  the  undergraduates.  The 
various  criticisms  the  authors  voice  through  them  are  inci- 
dental and  haphazard. 

However,  the  predicament  of  the  professor  under  attack 
for  his  convictions  becomes  a  common  subject  during  the 
nineteen-thirties.  This  literary  fashion  is  belated,  for  the 
battle  for  academic  freedom  in  America  is  as  old  as  the 
colleges  themselves.  It  began  in  1654  when  President 
Dunster  was  dismissed  from  Harvard  for  interrupting  an 
infant  baptism  on  the  grounds  that  the  practice  was  ''un- 
scriptural."  Until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
professor's  main  risk  was  being  charged  with  violating 
some  religious  orthodoxy.  But  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  battles  waged  there  was  such  a  diversity  of  orthodoxies 
that  the  discharged  person  could  invariably  find  a  con- 
genial academic  climate  somewhere  else,  or  set  up  an 
academy  of  his  own.  For  a  number  of  years  during  the 
eighteen-thirties  President  Cooper  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  was  able  to  stand  off  the  conservative 
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forces  in  the  legislature  which  opposed  a  course  in  geology 
that  did  not  agree  with  the  account  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis.  In  the  eighteen-fifties  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs 
was  blocked  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  from 
assuming  an  appointment  in  the  chemistry  department 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  a  Unitarian.  But  Gibbs  went 
on  to  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at  Harvard.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  sciences  felt  the  brunt  of  the  attack  on 
academic  freedom  when  they  attempted  to  teach  Dar- 
winian theories.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  essentially 
religious  controversies  (such  as  that  at  South  Carohna) 
which  had  gone  on  earlier,  and  there  was  still  enough 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  colleges  so  that  the  dis- 
senters could  usually  find  a  haven.  By  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War  the  major  battles  for  academic  freedom 
had  shifted  from  a  religious  to  a  political  arena.  Here  the 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  to  teach  were  felt  more  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country. 

With  the  expansion  of  many  colleges  into  universities 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  administrators 
became  increasingly  dependent  on  conservative  commer- 
cial interests  for  support.  To  these  patrons  any  socialistic 
tendencies  were  anathema,  and  even  professors  who 
doubted  that  universities,  like  businesses,  were  only 
healthy  when  they  were  expanding  were  liable  to  be  criti- 
cized. The  rapid  growth  of  the  universities,  as  Robert 
Herrick  makes  clear  in  Chimes  (1926),  also  tends  to  give 
the  president  unprecedented  power.  The  most  eminent 
example  of  the  Roman  wielding  of  this  power  was  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Butler  who  forced  a  number  of 
scholars  (Edward  MacDowell,  George  Woodberry,  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  and  Joel  Spingarn)  out  of  Columbia 
University  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  During  the  First  World 
War  there  was  hysteria  over  pacifism,  as  typified  by  the 
dismissal  of  J.  McKeen  Cattell  from  Columbia  for  his  use 
of  departmental  stationery  to  write  letters  expressing  his 
pacifist  sentiments  to  various  congressmen.  This  kind  of 
fever  was  national,  and  the  hunted  often  had  nowhere 
to  turn.  Such  hysteria  is  reflected  in  the  novels  by  minor 
incidents  in  Herrick's  Chimes  as  well  as  Vardis  Fisher's 
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Passions  Spin  the  Plot  (1934)  and  No  Villain  Need  Be 
( 1936),  and  Bernard  De  Veto's  V/e  Accept  V^ith  Pleasure 
(1934).  ^^  ^^^  ^^  these  novels  the  hero  gets  in  trouble 
during  the  First  World  War  for  his  pacifist  views,  but  only 
De  Voto's  professor  is  fired. 

The  business  interests  which  support  higher  education 
were  so  successful  during  the  nineteen-twenties  that  they 
were  often  willing  to  overlook  a  little  political  heresy  on 
the  campus.  But  when  business  declined  during  the  next 
decade,  and  political  heresy  was  prominent  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  struggle  for  academic  freedom 
became  bitter.  A  full  treatment  of  the  question  of  aca- 
demic freedom  does  not  appear  in  fiction  until  the 
nineteen-thirties.  One  of  the  earliest  is  John  Goodrich's 
Cotton  Cavalier  (1933).  This  novel  is  laid  at  Blakely,  a 
small  Southern  Presbyterian  college.  The  work  is  a  pot- 
boiler giving  an  account  of  riotous  student  behavior  after 
an  alleged  rape  which  leads  to  a  lynching.  But  the  central 
concern  of  the  faculty  is  an  argument  between  the  narrow 
Fundamentalists  and  the  enlightened  scientists.  Of  course 
this  was  a  battle  fought  as  early  as  the  eighteen-thirties  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  so  by  the  time  Goodrich 
gets  around  to  giving  an  account  of  the  dispute  during 
the  nineteen-twenties  only  the  dregs  are  left,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  pretty  one-sided. 

A  very  odd  novel  on  academic  freedom  is  T.  S. 
Stribling's  These  Bars  of  Flesh  ( 1938) .  Stribling  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1904  and  most  of  his 
many  novels  deal  with  the  social  and  political  problems 
of  the  South.  These  Bars  of  Flesh  tends  to  gallop  off  in 
all  directions,  but  it  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  sole 
defender  of  the  conservative  college  administrator's  view 
of  academic  freedom.  The  hero  is  Andy  Barnett,  a  Georgia 
pohtician  who  has  lost  his  seat  in  the  legislature  after 
fostering  a  bill  which  requires  school  superintendents  to 
have  a  master's  degree  in  education.  He  then  is  elected 
a  superintendent.  The  novel  deals  with  his  experiences  at 
the  University  of  Megapolis  during  one  summer  in  which 
he  attempts  to  make  a  deal  with  the  authorities  for  a  de- 
gree. There  is  a  good  deal  of  weary  humor  based  on  the 
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naivete  of  this  rural  gregarious  Southerner  in  a  hostile  and 
impersonal  Northern  city,  but  there  is  also  some  well- 
taken  satire  on  the  charlatanism  in  a  large  school  of  educa- 
tion. 

When  Andy  Barnett  first  arrives  at  the  University  of 
Megapolis,  a  student  rally  favoring  the  reinstatement  of 
an  instructor  is  explained  to  him. 

"An  economics  professor  who  was  dismissed  ostensibly 
for  his  Red  leanings/'  explained  Mr.  Medway  briefly. 

"You  say  'ostensibly'?"  inquired  Mr.  Barnett,  with  tact- 
ful ellipsis. 

"Well — yes,"  went  on  Mr.  Medway  still  more  obscurely. 
"About  once  every  so  often  the  board  dismisses  some  tutor 
or  minor  professor  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory,  on  ac- 
count of  his  radical  tendencies — it's  an  assistance." 

"Assistance  to  what?" 

"It  encourages  endowments  .  .  ."  [p.  8] 

Andy  is  noncommittal  about  all  this,  but  increasingly  he 
identifies  progressivism  in  politics  with  progressivism  in 
education  because  both  are  materialistic.  When  the  presi- 
dent learns  that  Andy  has  had  some  experience  in  politics 
he  is  made  Professor  of  Practical  Politics,  and  gets  into  a 
public  dispute  with  a  professor  who  is  an  economic  leveler. 
In  a  statement  to  the  school  newspaper  Andy  says,  '"The 
dictatorship  he  is  trying  to  set  up  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
materiahsm  of  the  colleges.  Dictatorships  strike  at  reli- 
gion because  they  want  to  use  men's  bodies  without  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  their  souls.  Our  universities  dis- 
credit the  soul  idea  and  make  ready  for  dictatorships." 
[p.  291]  When  his  statement  is  pubhshed  it  is  under  a 
lead  which  indicates  that  the  university  is  coddling  Reds, 
and  Andy  is  ostracized  by  his  colleagues  as  a  traitor.  The 
dean  calls  him  in  to  tell  him  that  he  personally  agrees,  but 
that  they  will  have  to  fire  Andy  because  his  views  are 
simply  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  "So 
therefore,  since  the  major  trend  of  academic  thought  is 
toward  a  materialistic  collectivism,  and  your  particular 
viewpoint  is  toward  a  spiritualistic  individualism,  it  be- 
comes, you  might  say,  a  point  of  weakness  to  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  ideas  in  a  single  institution."  [p.  311] 
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Tliere  have  undoubtedly  been  instances  in  which  col- 
lege authorities  have  infringed  upon  the  intellectual  free- 
dom of  professors  who  defended  conservatism,  but  such 
instances  are  so  rare  that  it  seems  odd  there  should  be  a 
novel  on  the  subject.  Stribling's  novel  is  comparable  to 
Robert  Gessner's  Youth  is  the  Time  in  that  both  are  about 
large  urban  universities,  both  (as  far  as  the  fiction  is  con- 
cerned) express  a  minority  view,  both  attempt  to  state 
their  argument  in  a  farcical  narrative,  and  in  both  cases 
this  leads  to  half-truths. 

There  are  a  number  of  works  which  express  the  more 
normal  sympathy  with  the  liberal  professor  in  a  fight 
against  a  conservative  president  or  board  of  trustees.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  famous  of  these  is  not  a  novel,  but  a 
drama.  The  Male  Animal  by  James  Thurber  and  Elliott 
Nugent  (1940).  Both  of  the  authors  attended  Ohio  State 
University,  and  their  play  is  set  at  Midwestern  University 
on  the  weekend  of  the  homecoming  game  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1940.  Professor  Turner  has  said  to 
his  English  class  that  he  would  read  them  one  of  the  last 
letters  of  Vanzetti  before  his  execution.  The  news  gets 
out  to  the  college  newspaper  and  upsets  a  local  unlettered 
trustee  who  fears  that  the  publicity  will  ruin  the  drive  to 
build  a  new  stadium.  He  wants  the  university  to  teach 
"Americanism."  Of  course  Professor  Turner  believes  that 
it  should  teach  all  ideas.  The  trustee  replies,  *'No,  sir! 
That's  the  trouble  .  .  .  too  damn  many  ideas  floating 
around.  .  .  .  You  put  ideas  of  any  kind  into  young  peo- 
ple's heads,  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  they  start  be- 
lieving them."  ^ 

Professor  Turner  has  also  reached  a  crisis  in  his  life 
because  an  old  football  player  who  was  a  former  swain  of 
his  wife  has  returned  for  the  game,  and  under  the  pres- 
sures of  the  occasion  his  wife  toys  with  a  preference  for 
brawny  practicahty  over  brainy  idealism.  But  in  the  end 
the  footballer  dimly  sees  Turner's  point,  sways  the  trustee, 
and  leaves  the  family  reunited.  This  is  a  play  which  distills 
just  about  every  chche  of  academic  life,  but  with  great 
success.  Turner's  crusade  is  legitimate,  and  The  Male 
Animxil  probably  did  more  to  gain  public  sympathy  for 
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the  cause  of  academic  freedom  than  any  of  the  novels.  The 
specific  issue  of  the  Vanzetti  letter  was  a  dated  one  in 
1940,  yet  this  may  allow  the  play  to  focus  more  intently  on 
Turner's  abstract  rights.  'Tm  fighting  for  a  teacher's  rights, 
but  if  you  want  to  make  it  political,  all  right!  You  can't 
suppress  ideas  because  you  don't  like  them — not  in  this 
country — not  yet.  This  is  a  university!  .  .  .  It's  our  busi- 
ness to  bring  what  light  we  can  into  this  muddled  world — 
to  try  to  follow  truth."  ^  This  statement  may  be  unsatis- 
factory as  a  manifesto  of  professorial  freedom,  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  the  issue  clear.  The  Male  Animal  is  also  a 
comedy,  so  that  the  philosophic  hairs  need  not  be  split. 
Thurber  and  Nugent  do  better  in  making  their  argument 
when  they  present  Turner's  battle  as  one  in  which  he  must 
defend  his  home  against  marital  as  well  as  intellectual 
interlopers.  When  they  make  these  two  parts  of  the  same 
struggle  it  is  as  though  they  are  saying  that  the  male  ani- 
mal should  instinctively  fight  against  any  attempt  to  cur- 
tail the  expression  of  his  convictions. 

The  most  important  novel  about  academic  freedom  is 
Mary  McCarthy's  The  Groves  of  Academe  (1952).  Here 
the  question  is  presented  in  a  most  complicated  situation 
— a  situation  quite  unlike  that  in  which  Thurber  and 
Nugent's  Professor  Turner  is  involved.  For  this  reason 
Mary  McCarthy's  novel  is  more  convincing,  for  the  ques- 
tion of  good  and  evil  in  such  cases  is  usually  not  as  simple 
as  it  is  in  The  Male  Animal.  Mary  McCarthy  was  gradu- 
ated from  Vassar  in  1933,  and  has  taught  briefly  at  Bard 
College  and  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  She  obviously  draws 
on  these  experiences  in  her  portrait  of  Jocelyn,  a  small, 
progressive,  coeducational  college  near  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  novel  is  concerned  with  the  intrigue  under- 
taken by  Henry  Mulcahy  (a  Joycean  of  checkered  career, 
still  an  instructor)  to  get  his  contract  renewed  after  dis- 
covering in  November  that  his  current  appointment  is 
terminal.  By  spring  he  is  so  successful  that  he  remains  and 
the  president  resigns.  The  complexities  of  the  case  are 
amazing  for  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  good  liberals  op- 
posed to  bad  conservatives.  The  novel  is  a  record  of  meet- 
ings and  conferences  which  make  up  the  official  and 
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unofEcial  mechanism  which  determines  cases  of  academic 
tenure. 

In  spite  of  his  having  been  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  having 
gained  his  doctorate,  and  being  known  for  his  critical 
articles  in  avant-garde  quarterlies,  Mulcahy  has  had  such 
an  odd  academic  career  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  get  another  position.  He  was  hired  by  Jocelyn  even 
though  (or  because)  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  Com- 
munist so  that  the  president  could  advertise  his  liberalism 
during  the  period  of  Senator  McCarthy's  investigations. 
When  Mulcahy  is  notified  that  he  will  not  be  reappointed, 
he  gains  the  support  of  his  colleagues  by  implying  that  he 
was  a  Communist  (even  though  he  has  denied  this  be- 
fore a  state  legislative  committee),  and  they  feel  that  the 
president  would  be  breaking  faith  to  fire  him.  There  are 
also  the  questions  of  the  precarious  health  of  Mulcahy's 
wife,  the  extent  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
abihty  as  a  teacher.  One  member  of  the  department  re- 
signs, others  write  letters,  and  others  present  themselves 
to  the  president  as  a  delegation.  Their  defense  of  Mulcahy 
is  on  his  academic  qualifications,  and  when  the  president 
feels  he  has  something  to  present  the  trustees  he  reap- 
points him. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  academic  year  the  English  de- 
partment plays  host  to  a  poetry  conference,  and  although 
some  of  the  allusions  are  already  dated  Mary  McCarthy's 
account  of  this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  satire.  The  visitor 
advertised  as  the  poet  of  the  masses  greets  Mulcahy  as  a 
former  comrade.  The  president,  who  did  not  know  about 
Mulcahy's  intimations  of  membership,  and  the  head  of 
the  department,  who  did  not  believe  them,  gain  the  poet's 
confidence  and  he  confesses  that  Mulcahy  was  actually 
not  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Feeling  that  he 
has  been  tricked  and  indiscreet,  the  poet  then  confesses 
what  he  has  done  to  Mulcahy,  and  Mulcahy  threatens 
to  expose  the  president  as  a  snooper  before  the  world  of 
hberal  thought.  Therefore  the  president  resigns  with  the 
hope  that  his  successor  will  be  able  to  oust  Mulcahy. 

Even  though  these  are  only  the  surface  complexities  of 
the  plot,  the  situation  in  The  Groves  of  Academe  is  closer 
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to  the  usual  academic  cause  celebre  than  that  in  most 
novels  about  academic  freedom.  Mary  McCarthy  effec- 
tively bases  these  complications  on  psychological  as  well  as 
legal  causes,  for  Mulcahy's  personality  is  as  involved  as  it  is 
unattractive. 

A  tall,  soft-bellied,  lisping  man  with  a  tense,  mushroom- 
white  face,  rimless  bifocals,  and  graying  thin  red  hair,  he 
was  intermittently  aware  of  a  quality  of  personal  unattrac- 
tiveness  that  emanated  from  him  like  a  miasma;  this  made 
him  self-pitying,  uxorious,  and  addicted  also  to  self-love, 
for  he  associated  it  with  his  destiny  as  a  portent  of  some 
personal  epiphany.  As  a  prophet  of  modern  literature  in 
a  series  of  halfway-good  colleges,  he  had  gladly  accepted  an 
identification  with  the  sacred  untouchables  of  the  modern 
martyrology — with  Joyce,  the  obscure  language  teacher  in 
Trieste;  with  tubercular  Kafka  in  Prague,  browbeaten  by 
an  authoritarian  father;  with  the  sickly,  tisane-dienched 
Proust;  with  Marx,  even,  and  his  carbuncles;  with  Socrates 
and  the  hemlock.  He  carried  an  ash-plant  stick  in  imitation 
of  Joyce's  Stephen  Dedalus;  subscribed  to  Science  and 
Society,  the  Communist  scholarly  publication;  and  pro- 
claimed the  Irish,  his  ancestors,  to  be  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  unwholesome  whiteness  of  his  long,  pear- 
shaped  body,  the  droop  of  his  trousers,  his  children's  runny 
noses  and  damp  bottoms,  his  wife's  woman's  complaint, 
the  sand  sprinkling  the  lashes  of  his  near-sighted,  glaucous 
eyes,  which  had  made  him  the  butt  of  students,  were  not 
antipathetic  to  him  but  on  the  contrary  lovable,  as  a  mani- 
festo of  ethical  difference,  like  the  bleeding  holy  pictures 
of  his  childhood,  the  yellowed  palms  from  Palm  Sunday, 
the  vessel  of  holy  water  blessed  by  the  Pope.  A  symbolist, 
he  was  purposefully  saturated  in  a  sort  of  folkish  tradi- 
tional poverty  of  the  lower  middle  class,  in  the  Freudian 
family  romance — the  steam  of  the  tea-kettle  and  the  laun- 
dry tub;  diapers  drying  on  the  radiators  and  on  the  rusty 
shower  rod  of  the  bathroom;  nightgowns,  kimonos,  medi- 
cine cabinets;  the  smell  of  unaired  closets;  nose  rags, 
cleaning  rags,  lint,  broken  toys,  potties.  He  and  his  wife 
together  dearly  loved  a  midnight  "spread,"  candy  bars, 
frosted  cupcakes,  nuts  and  pickles,  second  helpings  of 
mashed  potatoes;  he  was  defiantly  conscious  of  a  porous 
complexion,  bad  teeth,  and  occasional  morning  halitosis, 
[pp.  6-7] 
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Mulcahy's  identification  with  the  martyrdom  of  Joyce 
(and  also  Bloom^  Stephen  Dedalus,  Earwicker,  and  even 
Christ)  is  elaborate  and  complete.  Not  only  are  two  of  his 
children  named  Nora  and  Stephen^  but  he  feels  that  he  is 
hated  by  the  anti-Joyceans,  who  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  academic  world,  and  even  by  the  Joyceans,  who  are 
Joyce's  enemies  in  disguise.  He  considers  his  relation  to  the 
world  about  him  to  be  one  in  which  truth  is  irrelevant,  for 
he  is  only  concerned  with  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  his 
acts.  So  his  cause  is  interlaced  with  falsehoods  which  he 
plants  in  order  to  make  his  eventual  victory  over  the  presi- 
dent more  dramatic. 

The  progress  of  Mulcahy's  intrigue  is  assisted  by  the 
confusions  of  the  progressive  political  and  educational 
doctrines  to  which  the  president  and  the  faculty  are  sup- 
posed to  adhere.  The  president  is  the  epitome  of  these 
confusions. 

He  was  one  of  those  rugged  men  who  looked  exactly  like 
their  photographs — dark,  resilient,  keen-eyed,  buoyant,  yet 
thoughtful.  Like  all  such  official  types,  he  specialized  in 
being  his  own  antithesis:  strong  but  understanding,  bois- 
terous but  grave,  pragmatic  but  speculative  when  need  be. 
The  necessity  of  encompassing  such  opposites  had  left 
him  with  a  little  wobble  of  uncertainty  in  the  center  of 
his  personality,  [p.  172] 

The  college  which  he  heads  tries  to  make  the  best  of  all 
possible  progressive  worlds  in  terms  of  education.  It  was 
founded  on  a  mishmash  of  educational  theories,  but  al- 
ways dominated  by  a  belief  in  individual  instruction  and 
in  the  student  as  a  person  to  be  molded  (or  incited)  into 
becoming  a  right-thinking  citizen. 

In  this  nest  of  vacillating  intellectuals,  Mulcahy  instinc- 
tively works  his  diabolic  way.  He  is  not  only  assisted  in 
this  by  the  elaborate  myths  about  himself  which  he  be- 
lieves, but  he  seems  superior  to  his  colleagues  in  playing 
academic  politics.  His  training  was  Jesuit,  and  for  a  period 
he  was  a  Marxist.  He  is  a  microcosm  of  modern  Western 
thought.  For  Mary  McCarthy  he  represents  the  weakness 
of  liberalism  and  progressivism  because  he  intellectually 
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knows  these  doctrines  but  has  no  real  faith  in  them.  He 
has  a  prideful  faith  only  in  himself,  and  this  background 
in  dialectics  prepares  him  well  for  devilish  intrigue.  His 
colleagues  are  too  humane  or  too  petty  to  be  evil,  so  they 
cannot  recognize  evil  in  others.  There  is  the  sincere  young 
Russian  woman  who  is  an  honest  Tolstoyan,  the  chairman 
of  the  department  who  is  a  Proustian  and  delights  in  social 
reversals  of  fortune,  and  the  young  local  poet  who  is 
bohemian  in  his  personal  habits  and  neoformalist  in  his 
verse.  All  of  them  are  instruments  in  Mulcahy's  machina- 
tions to  secure  his  position. 

And  yet  Mulcahy,  as  much  as  the  president  and  the  rest 
of  them,  is  not  so  much  diabolic  as  contemptible.  All  of 
them  have  confused  themselves  in  some  way  with  literary 
images,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  complications  of  the  plot 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  writing  there  is  something 
terrifyingly  two-dimensional  about  the  characters.  All  of 
them  have  been  corrupted  by  literature  or  the  vagaries  of 
modern  liberal  causes.  The  account  of  the  poetry  conven- 
tion is  a  miniature  drama  of  the  conflicting  pretenses  of 
the  college  world.  There  is  really  only  one  who  is  a  man 
of  good  will.  This  is  the  poet  of  the  masses,  now  an 
anarchist,  who  hitch-hikes  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
conference.  He  too  is  involved  in  Mulcahy's  cause,  but  he 
is  the  only  one  who  emerges  honorably. 

Within  twenty  hours,  he  perceived,  they  had  succeeded  in 
leading  him  up  the  garden  path  into  one  of  their  academic 
mazes,  where  a  man  could  wander  for  eternity,  meeting 
himself  in  mirrors.  No,  he  repeated.  Possibly  they  were  all 
very  nice,  high-minded,  scrupulous  people  with  only  an 
occupational  tendency  toward  back-biting  and  a  nervous 
habit  of  self-correction,  always  emending,  penciling,  eras- 
ing; but  he  did  not  care  to  catch  the  bug,  which  seemed 
to  be  endemic  in  these  ivied  haunts,  [p.  295] 

The  Groves  of  Academe  comes  closer  to  being  a  novel  of 
ideas  than  any  other  American  novel  of  academic  life. 
There  is  a  display  of  knowledge  and  insight  concerning 
modern  educational  theories  and  literary  battles  which  is 
often  pyrotechnical.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  novel 
would  seem  to  be  a  plague  on  all  their  houses.  It  is  as 
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though  the  freedom  which  has  been  won  by  the  professor 
has  meant  only  the  freedom  to  be  thoroughly  confused 
about  his  personal  and  educational  philosophies.  It  would 
also  seem  that  in  relinquishing  his  role  as  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual guide  to  the  students  in  favor  of  one  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  learn  with  the  students  he  does  not 
deserve  freedom. 

Another  impressive  attempt  to  treat  the  question  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  dilemma  of  the  political  liberal 
in  the  college  is  May  Sarton's  Faithful  are  the  Wounds 
(1955).  This  is  a  roman  a  clef  based  on  the  suicide  of 
F.  O.  Matthiessen  in  April,  1950.  May  Sarton  has  taught 
at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Sarton,  the  eminent  Harvard  historian  of  science. 
Edward  Cavan,  the  main  character  in  Faithful  are  the 
WoundSy  has  a  personal  history  which  is  very  close  to  that 
of  Matthiessen's,  and  most  of  the  other  characters  in  the 
novel  can  easily  be  identified.  There  are  many  academic 
novels  with  a  clef,  but  a  key  possessed  by  a  limited  audi- 
ence which  treats  such  novels  as  a  local  joke  or  a  skeleton 
to  be  closeted.  Most  of  these  novels  are  not  taken  seriously 
as  literature;  often  because  they  depend  so  heavily  on  their 
keys.  This  is  always  the  danger  with  the  roman  a  clef,  for 
the  reader  is  distracted  from  literature  by  the  author's 
manipulation  of  his  original  in  life.  In  Faithful  are  the 
Wounds  there  is  a  faithfulness  to  the  widely  known  facts 
of  Matthiessen's  life  and  death,  a  faithfulness  which  is 
liable  to  be  more  distracting  than  the  private  keys  of  other 
novels.  Yet  the  excellent  texture  of  May  Sarton's  novel 
does  much  to  overcome  this  handicap. 

The  last  months  and  suicide  of  Edward  Cavan  are  told 
in  flashbacks  from  the  point  of  view  of  several  of  his  inti- 
mates. His  life  is  seen  by  his  younger  sister  who  must  fly 
to  Cambridge  for  the  funeral  from  California  where  she 
is  married  to  a  surgeon  and  lives  a  comfortable  and  con- 
servative life.  There  is  also  an  elderly  Boston  Brahmin  lady 
who  shared  Cavan's  activity  in  idealistic  and  liberal  causes. 
His  life  is  also  viewed  by  a  graduate  student  and  two  col- 
leagues. The  portrait  given  of  Cavan  is  of  a  humorless  but 
humane  idealist  who  takes  the  burdens  of  a  hard  and 
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unjust  world  upon  his  conscience.  Though  Cavan  is  not  a 
New  Englander  by  birth,  his  position  is  represented  as  a 
logical  result  of  the  Brahmin  belief  in  social  uplift  and 
justice.  He  is  a  critic  of  American  literature  with  a  wide 
and  sound  reputation,  and  he  also  is  tirelessly  active  in 
liberal  causes — a  supporter  of  Henry  Wallace  and  the 
Progressive  Party  in  1948,  an  organizer  of  a  teachers' 
union,  and  a  prime  mover  in  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
His  early  history  includes  participation  in  the  British 
socialist  movement  when  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at 
Oxford,  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Loyalists,  and 
thorough  approval  of  the  New  Deal.  When  these  liberal 
causes  were  fought  the  issues  were  clear.  It  was  easy  to  see 
who  were  the  good  socialistic  benefactors  of  society  and 
equally  easy  to  identify  the  bad  Fascists  and  capitalists. 
But  the  Second  World  War  hopelessly  jumbled  this  order 
of  things  so  that  the  succession  of  events  running  from 
the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  to  the  conviction  of  Hiss 
and  Fuchs  (and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Socialists )  indicates  to  Cavan  that  the  good  fight  is 
thoroughly  lost. 

The  political  reasons  do  not  explain  Edward  Cavan's 
suicide  to  May  Sarton  or  Cavan's  associates.  There  re- 
mains the  question  of  why  a  person  should  take  his  life  in 
sorrow  for  the  failure  of  a  social  and  political  movement. 
His  sister  adds  the  insight  that  since  the  death  of  his 
mother  while  he  was  returning  from  England  as  a  young 
man  he  was  beyond  personal  love,  so  that  his  love  for 
Man's  struggle  toward  social  justice  took  over.  With  the 
failure  of  liberalism,  Cavan  felt  there  was  nothing  to  live 
for.  Several  characters  insist  that  although  Cavan  is  out- 
side the  experience  of  human  love  this  does  not  make  him 
an  automaton  for  whom  we  should  feel  no  compassion. 
He  is,  for  example,  an  excellent  teacher  precisely  because 
of  his  sensitivity.  After  an  excellent  account  of  a  classroom 
situation  a  graduate  student  attempts  to  explain  Cavan's 
effectiveness.  ''One  expects  a  professor  to  be  a  little  less  or 
a  little  more  than  human — I  think  that's  it.  They  all  have 
their  attitudes,  their  little  jokes,  their  ways  to  protect  them- 
selves. But  Cavan  is  just  there,  with  no  defense,  nothing 
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between  him  and  the  class."  [p.  loo]  This  vulnerability 
of  Cavan  is  also  mentioned  by  the  wife  of  the  colleague 
who  has  worked  on  a  book  with  him  and  knows  him  best. 
Tliere  is  an  argument  among  the  three  of  them  the  night 
before  Cavan  throws  himself  before  a  train.  Cavan  thinks 
that  Communists  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  the  others  do.  He  leaves  their  home 
thoroughly  depressed,  and  the  wife  says  of  him,  ''He  can't 
give  love  or  take  it,  but  he  knows  what  it  means.  He  knows 
all  about  it  .  .  .  that's  what's  so  terrible."  [p.  134] 

The  most  penetrating  comment  on  the  dilemma  of 
Edward  Cavan  is  given  by  an  Italian  professor  of  art  his- 
tory who  has  all  the  sophistication  of  the  experienced 
European  liberal.  Cavan  tells  him  that  one  has  to  take  a 
stand  on  all  political  matters  because  they  are  all  ulti- 
mately moral  issues. 

"I  wonder — faith  has  nothing  perhaps  to  do  with  evidence, 
or  with  facts.  Politics  has  everything  to  do  with  facts.  Its 
essence  is  compromise,  Edward.  What  frightens  me  a  little 
is  that  you  seem  to  have  confused  these  categories.  This  is 
the  mark  of  the  true  believer — and,  alas,  also  the  fanatic — 
No,  don't  interrupt  me,"  Fosca  said  sternly,  "you  must 
let  me  say  my  say."  Edward  sank  back  into  his  chair,  his 
head  in  his  hands.  "In  your  real  work,  Edward,  when  it 
comes  to  literature,  you  have  always  exercised  great  intel- 
lectual control;  you  have  exposed  passion  to  the  most 
delicate  and  severe  investigation.  You  have  been  able  to 
judge  without  ferocity,  with  real  understanding.  Why  is  it 
that  here,  in  these  matters  of  political  belief,  you  cannot 
be  dispassionate?"  [p.  69] 

The  fact  is  that  Cavan  cannot  be,  that  there  is  an  abstract 
and  humorless  passion  in  everything  he  does.  The  char- 
acter of  Cavan  is  indeed  made  terrifying,  but  it  is  not 
really  compassionate.  He  is  dissected  as  another  of  the  last 
puritans. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  characterization  of 
Edward  Cavan,  May  Sarton's  analysis  of  the  plight  of  the 
academic  liberal  is  very  suggestive.  For  many  in  Cavan's 
generation  the  socialistic  movements  of  the  nineteen- 
thirties  not  only  offered  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
evident  failure  of  capitalism  but  represented  a  reasoned 
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and  moral  alternative.  Cavan  could  also  view  socialism  as 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  puritan  and  republican  tradi- 
tion in  America.  May  Sarton  does  not  emphasize  this  in- 
fluence of  the  American  tradition  on  Cavan's  socialism. 
Certainly  for  Matthiessen  literary  criticism  was  not  a 
wholly  dispassionate  act.  In  this  belief  he  felt  himself  to 
be  working  in  the  tradition  of  Matthew  Arnold  rather 
than  that  of  V.  L.  Parrington,  a  tradition  in  which  the 
critic  views  himself  more  as  a  moral  than  a  social  philoso- 
pher. According  to  Matthiessen  our  "cultural  sickness" 
was  due  to  the  conflict  between  the  "mass  civilization  and 
the  minority  culture/'  and  he  believed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  critic  to  heal  the  wound.^  The  political  activity  of 
Matthiessen  was  but  part  of  this  larger  commitment.  Such 
a  concept  might  well  be  difficult  to  attribute  to  Edward 
Cavan  in  the  novel,  and  so  May  Sarton  falls  back  on  the 
more  dramatic  complications  of  the  Soviet  betrayal.  As 
with  Mary  McCarthy's  The  Groves  of  Academe,  this  novel 
is  more  subtle  than  most  others  that  deal  with  academic 
freedom  because  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  "good" 
liberals  opposed  to  a  "bad"  conservative  administration. 
May  Sarton  is  concerned  with  the  exceptionally  private 
and  intellectual  experience,  but  to  make  this  experience 
dramatic  she  focuses  on  politics.  In  the  process  Cavan  is 
almost  reduced  to  a  caricature  of  the  humorless  pedant, 
and  so  where  it  would  seem  to  be  least  appropriate,  the 
conventional  hterary  portrait  of  the  dour  professor  colors 
the  characterization. 

May  Sarton's  Faithful  are  the  Wounds  is  the  last  novel 
to  be  concerned  mainly  with  academic  freedom.  It  comes 
after  the  greatest  period  of  encroachment  on  such  free- 
dom, for  the  national  elections  of  1954  signaled  a  change 
in  public  sentiment  which  made  further  congressional  in- 
quiries appear  absurd  or,  what  is  more  important,  dull. 
The  issue,  however,  is  not  dead,  for  in  many  states  there 
are  officious  loyalty  oaths  and  affidavits.  Also,  as  Federal 
funds  for  education  increase,  so  does  the  burden  of  the 
threat  of  legislated  loyalty.  The  danger  in  this  situation  is 
hard  to  assess,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  shrewd  to  watch  the 
man  who  pays  the  piper. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  indication  that  academic  freedom 
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is  far  from  total  is  that  the  novels  about  the  subject  tend  to 
quibble.  Some,  like  Joseph  Gies'  A  Matter  of  Morals 
( 1951 ),  draw  their  illustration  from  a  reasonably  safe  dead 
issue.  In  this  instance  it  is  a  matter  of  the  administration 
suppressing  liberal  sentiment  during  the  days  of  the 
Munich  Pact.  Mary  McCarthy  implies  that  the  teaching 
profession  does  not  deserve  freedom  and  perhaps  would 
not  know  what  to  do  if  it  had  it.  May  Sarton's  novel  is 
more  about  the  plight  of  a  conscientious  liberal  than 
about  academic  freedom. 

These  novelists  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  the  drama 
generated  by  a  battle  over  academic  freedom  than  in  de- 
fining the  limits  of  that  freedom.  For  this  reason  Howard 
Fast's  Silas  Timbermcm  (1954)  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  more  interesting. 
After  Fast  broke  with  the  Communist  Party  in  1956  he 
said  that  Silas  Timberman  was  one  of  the  works  he  wrote 
to  please  the  Party  critics."*  In  this  novel  the  president,  the 
dean,  and  the  senators  are  clearly  villains,  and  the  faculty 
liberals — although  muddled — are  clearly  noble.  Silas 
Timberman,  who  teaches  at  a  private  university  in  In- 
diana, is  a  victim  of  the  national  witch  hunts  of  1950.  He 
gets  into  trouble  for  criticizing  civil  defense,  for  signing  a 
petition  to  outlaw  atomic  weapons,  and  for  teaching 
Twain's  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyberg.  With  six 
other  faculty  members  he  is  subpoenaed  by  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  and  goes  to  Washington  to  face  a 
McCarthy-like  inquisition.  The  others  use  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  but  Silas  says  he  has  never  been  a  member 
of  the  Party,  and  is  immediately  faced  with  the  testimony 
of  a  young  faculty  member  who  is  eager  to  be  a  "friendly" 
witness.  The  subsequent  trial  for  perjury  in  a  Washington 
Federal  court  is  painfully  corrupt  and  political — and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  record.  Silas  (as  was  Fast)  is  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  The  hero  of  the  trial  is  a  colleague  of 
Timberman  who  testifies  that  he  himself  is  a  Party  mem- 
ber and  knows  that  Timberman  is  not,  but  his  testimony 
is  ineffective  because  he  will  not  reveal  the  names  of  the 
other  Communists  at  the  university.  This  is  the  only  novel 
that  implies  that  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
should  not  disqualify  one  to  teach,  and  although  Fast  has 
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left  the  Party  there  is  nothing  in  his  recent  writings  to 
indicate  that  he  would  feel  differently  about  this. 

The  final  scene  of  Faithful  are  the  Wounds  involves  an 
investigation  of  sedition  at  Harvard  by  a  state  legislative 
committee.  After  the  familiar  goading — 'Tou  are  aware 
that  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  is  on  the 
Attorney  General's  list,  I  presume?"  [p.  271] — a  former 
colleague  of  Edward  Cavan's  gives  a  ringing  defense  of 
intellectual  freedom. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion/'  he  said,  for  a  second  fac- 
ing the  courtroom  and  then  turning  back  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  "that  although  Edward  Cavan  may  have 
been  wrong  in  his  belief  that  Communists  and  Socialists 
could  and  should  work  together,  in  the  essence  of  his  belief 
he  was  right  and  many  of  us  were  wrong."  Again  he 
paused,  before  speaking  more  quickly  and  with  a  certain 
thrust.  "That  belief  was  that  the  intellectual  must  stand 
on  the  frontier  of  freedom  of  thought,  especially  in  such 
times  as  these  when  that  frontier  is  being  narrowed  down 
every  day.  He  feared — and  we  know  how  rightly,"  said 
Damon,  his  voice  suddenly  trembling,  "the  increasing 
apathy  and  retreat  of  the  American  people  before  such 
encroachments  of  fundamental  civil  rights  as  are  repre- 
sented by  this  committee."  He  said  the  last  words  loudly 
and  slowly,  looking  the  chairman  full  in  the  face.  [pp. 
278-79] 

The  delivery  here  is  melodramatic,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  perfectly  sound.  There  has  been  a  respite  in  the 
conflict  between  chauvinism  and  freedom  of  inquiry.  But 
Socrates,  who  predicts  in  the  Apology  that  he  will  not  be 
the  last  victim  of  intellectual  complacency,  was  correct, 
and  no  doubt  Edward  Cavan  is  not  the  last. 


CONCLUSION 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  at  the  ciid  of  this  study  shows  that  the 
popularity  of  novels  of  academic  life  was  not  firmly  estab- 
hshed  until  after  the  First  World  War.  Hawthorne's 
Fanshawe  (1828)  is  exceptionally  early,  and  for  almost  a 
century  after  the  collegiate  experience  in  America  is 
spottily  represented  in  fiction.  For  the  period  from  1828  to 
1925  Proctor,  in  his  study  of  the  English  university  novel, 
hsts  131  titles,  and  from  1925  to  1956  only  28.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  American  hst  includes  only  44  titles  for  the 
period  before  1925,  and  since  then  171.  Comparatively, 
American  novels  about  academic  life  come  late;  since  1925 
there  has  been  a  spring  tide  of  them. 

The  growth  of  college  enrollments  after  the  First  World 
War  and  the  increasingly  public  debate  over  the  standards 
and  content  of  higher  education  may  account  for  great 
numbers  of  academic  novels  published  since  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  volume  of  publica- 
tion of  novels  of  academic  life  has  not  greatly  changed. 
Growing  enrollments  and  greater  heat  in  the  argument 
over  education  do  not  inspire  proportionally  more  novels 
about  academic  life.  It  is  possible  that  since  about  1925 
the  market  for  academic  novels  has  reached  a  point  of 
saturation  so  that  for  some  time  to  come  we  may  expect 
an  average  of  four  new  college  novels  each  year. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  to  disguise  the  setting  of  academic  novels.  Even 
so,  there  are  many  novels  with  an  identifiable  locale.  Those 
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which  concern  Harvard  are  most  numerous.  In  the  bibh- 
ography  there  are  thirty-six  Harvard  novels.  This  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  eleven  about  Chicago,  the  seven  about 
Yale,  and  the  six  about  Cahfornia.  Part  of  Harvard's 
ascendancy  is  achieved  by  a  head  start,  for  there  are  nine- 
teen Harvard  novels  before  1925.  The  tendency  of  recent 
college  novels  to  be  satirical  or  focused  on  a  single  dra- 
matic incident  makes  the  novelist  avoid  a  specific  locale; 
such  disguise  is  both  a  kindness  to  particular  institutions 
and  makes  the  scorn  general. 

The  most  common  subject  for  novels  of  academic  life 
changes  as  much  as  their  volume  after  1925.  Before  that 
date  only  seven  of  forty-four  novels  have  a  professor  as 
their  main  character.  Since  then  81  of  the  167  novels  are 
about  professors.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
change  in  subject.  Before  the  First  World  War  there  v^as  a 
pleasant  haze  of  nostalgia  which  surrounded  college  life. 
This  nostalgia  seems  to  have  been  felt  more  deeply  by 
undergraduates  than  professors,  for  many  of  the  early 
novels  are  light  accounts  of  town  and  gown  horseplay. 
These  are  often  conscious  imitations  of  the  English  tradi- 
tion represented  by  Hughes's  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Be- 
fore the  First  World  War  novel  writing  would  also  hardly 
have  been  a  respectable  hobby  for  a  professor.  Because  of 
his  role  as  classicist  and  spiritual  guide  the  novel  was  con- 
sidered a  frivolous  form  of  literature.  The  professors  only 
took  to  writing  novels  after  the  passing  of  the  easy  ways 
they  knew  before  the  war,  so  their  contributions  are  often 
satirical  and  argumentative. 

The  favorite  type  of  professor  for  the  hero  of  an  aca- 
demic novel  is  a  professor  of  English.  This  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  of  the  215  novels  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy the  authors  of  seventy  can  be  identified  as  some- 
time professors  of  English.  Another  six  novels  are  by  the 
wives  of  English  professors.  Only  two  professors  of  French 
and  two  of  history  have  contributed  novels.  Another  rea- 
son why  professors  of  English  are  commonly  the  heroes  is 
simply  that  there  are  more  of  them  so  that  they  are  the 
stereotype  dweller  of  the  Ivory  Tower.  The  novelist  must 
also  consider  the  dangers  of  writing  about  a  scholar  whose 
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discipline  is  too  esoteric.  Professors  of  English  teach  a 
subject  which  most  readers  can  understand.  Even  so,  the 
difficulties  George  Stewart  has  in  Doctors  Oral  (1939) 
making  an  examination  in  English  literary  history  a  dra- 
matic situation  are  great  enough.  The  number  of  Stewart's 
readers  who  could  feel  empathy  with  Joe  Grantland  in  his 
struggle  to  define  Volksetymologie  would  not  be  large. 
The  number  would  be  infinitesimal  had  Grantland  been 
examined  on  agronomy  or  semiotics.  The  difficulties  in 
assuming  that  English  professors  teach  a  popularly  under- 
stood subject  are  increasing.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  novel- 
ist could  reach  a  wide  audience  with  a  dramatization  of 
the  battle  between  conservative  grammarians  and  struc- 
tural linguists.  The  issue  is  simply  too  private  and  techni- 
cal. This  may  be  one  reason  why  some  recent  academic 
novels  by  professors  of  English  do  not  have  professors  of 
English  as  their  heroes.  In  Robie  Macauley's  The  Dis- 
guises of  Love  (1952),  the  hero  is  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology; in  Howard  Nemerov's  The  Homecoming  Game 
(1957),  a  professor  of  history;  and  in  Carlos  Baker's  A 
Friend  in  Power  ( 1958 ) ,  a  professor  of  French. 

The  novels  which  depict  undergraduate  life  begin 
earlier  and  are  more  numerous  than  those  about  profes- 
sors. Many  of  these  are  first  novels,  and  not  a  few  are  the 
only  novel  published  by  their  authors.  The  novels  which 
come  before  the  First  World  War  are  characterized  by 
their  nostalgia  for  good  fellowship  around  a  dormitory 
fireplace  and  coy  amusement  at  campus  pranks.  Most  of 
these  novels  are  thoroughly  genteel.  But  not  all  of  them 
are  uncritical  of  the  undemocratic  practices  in  college 
society  or  of  the  older  classical  curriculum.  Flandrau,  in 
Harvard  Episodes  (1897),  is  one  of  the  first  to  point  to 
the  cruelty  which  can  be  exercised  against  the  outsider, 
and  this  concern  with  democracy  never  abates.  They 
come  later  to  criticize  the  traditionally  humanist  and  clas- 
sical curriculum.  From  the  first  there  is  an  allegiance  to 
the  notion  that  one's  true  education  comes  from  Nature 
and  not  from  Books,  but  this  is  more  a  reflection  of  the 
nineteenth-century  Romantic  awakening  to  the  fruitful 
beauties  of  the  countryside  than  a  reasoned  evaluation  of 
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the  curriculum.  Emerson's  "The  American  Scholar"  pre- 
sents a  more  perceptive  and  learned  criticism  of  the  classi- 
cal curriculum  than  any  of  the  novels.  Emerson  also  sug- 
gests the  Romantic  and  anti-intellectual  tone  of  academic 
novels  two  generations  before  their  heroes  v^ander  into 
the  woods  to  learn  the  important  things  about  life.  Other 
undergraduate  heroes  learn  the  really  essential  facts  by 
working  with  their  hands  and  backs  during  their  sum- 
mer vacations.  Thoreau  sets  the  tone  for  this  attitude  in 
Walden:  'Which  would  have  advanced  the  most  at  the 
end  of  a  month, — the  boy  who  had  made  his  own  jack- 
knife  from  the  ore  which  he  had  dug  and  smelted,  reading 
as  much  as  would  be  necessary  for  this — or  the  boy  who 
had  attended  lectures  on  metallurgy  at  the  Institute  in  the 
mean  while,  and  had  received  a  Rodgers  penknife  from 
his  father?  Wliich  would  be  most  likely  to  cut  his  fingers?" 
Owen  Johnson's  Stover  at  Yale  (1912)  presents  the 
first  comprehensive  denunciation  of  the  old  classical  cur- 
riculum— a  curriculum  which  was  long  defended  by  the 
Yale  faculty.  In  the  early  portions  of  Stover  at  Yale  the 
only  mention  of  study  is  a  few  comments  about  the  odious 
chore  of  doing  a  page  of  Greek  for  the  next  day's  recita- 
tion. The  criticism  of  such  discipline  is  delayed  by  the 
social  issues  until  the  final  portions  of  the  novel  when 
Stover's  friend  Brockhurst  shows  how  very  little  Yale  men 
know  about  the  modern  world.  But  when  the  novels  about 
undergraduates  come  to  prescribing  for  the  ills  of  higher 
education  they  are  universally  confused.  Johnson  implies 
that  Dink  Stover  gains  much  from  formal  and  informal 
dormitory  debates,  but  he  hardly  says  that  the  professors 
should  only  promote  debates.  Another  common  analysis 
of  college  education  is  given  in  Arthur  Train's  The 
World  and  Thomas  Kelly  (1917).  At  one  point  the  hero 
thinks  that  his  lecturers  assume  too  much;  that  they  give 
no  survey  of  their  subject.  Upon  his  graduation  Kelly 
decides  that  what  he  has  learned  at  Harvard  is  super- 
ficial; that  he  knows  too  few  of  the  minute  facts  about 
any  one  subject.  Thomas  Kelly's  comments  on  his  educa- 
tion are  no  more  inconsistent  than  those  in  most  such 
novels.  Yet  there  is  no  example  of  a  novel  in  which  an  un- 
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dergraduate  avidly  takes  to  construing  his  Virgil.  He  may 
resent  the  superficiality  or  vocationalism  of  his  curriculum 
and  prefer  (usually  too  late)  to  read  on  his  own  in  the 
library,  but  he  (or  his  author  for  him)  never  weighs  the 
inadequacies  of  the  classical  curriculum  judiciously  before 
finding  it  wanting.  After  the  First  World  War  the  style 
of  the  more  critical  undergraduate  novels  becomes  blindly 
bitter.  In  Percy  Marks's  The  Plastic  Age  (1924)  the  hero 
discovers  that  he  is  taught  ''bunk/'  but  it  is  not  clear 
why  it  is  bunk  or  what  might  not  be  bunk.  From  the  stu- 
dent's point  of  view  the  curriculum  seems  to  have  im- 
proved during  the  nineteen-twenties  for  there  comes  to  be 
less  concern  with  what  is  taught  and  more  with  the  social 
and  psychological  suffering  of  the  hero. 

The  tradition  in  which  the  sensitive  young  man  goes 
off  to  college  to  become  involved  with  disturbing  ideas, 
then  a  temptress,  and  finally  escapes  the  academy  to  re- 
turn to  the  real  world  is  continued  in  several  recent  novels. 
However  there  is  a  difference  in  the  recent  academic 
Bildungsroman.  The  heroes  of  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Vardis 
Fisher  reject  the  sterile  conformity  of  the  academy  in 
favor  of  the  bustling,  bohemian,  and  creative  world  out- 
side. In  comparable  recent  novels  the  heroes  reject  the 
bohemianism  of  college  for  a  secure  life  in  suburbia,  as  in 
Charles  Thompson's  Halfway  Down  the  Stairs  (1957) 
and  Jonathan  Kozol's  The  Fume  of  Poppies  (1958). 
These  novels  make  more  attempt  to  depict  the  erotic  de- 
lights of  their  undergraduate  heroes  than  to  question  why 
these  may  be  distracting  in  the  process  of  education. 
Charles  Lumbard's  Senior  Spring  (1954)  and  Richard 
Frede's  Entry  E  (1958)  make  a  greater  effort  to  explain 
why  recent  undergraduate  morality  is  dangerous.  In  both 
novels  the  hypocritical  and  inconsistent  code  of  the  under- 
graduate herd  comes  into  conflict  with  the  older  morality 
and  the  heroes  must  return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
The  process  is  characterized  by  highly  erotic  distractions 
for  the  hero  and  the  reader.  But  what  is  especially  curious 
is  that  the  academic  Bildungsroman  of  twenty  years  ago 
was  a  criticism  of  the  morality  of  Philistines  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  professors,  whereas  recent  ones  are  directed 
against  the  students  themselves. 
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The  novels  which  depict  the  hves  of  professors  have 
changed  much  less  in  style  and  content  than  those  which 
treat  undergraduates.  The  first  is  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's 
The  Pedagogues:  A  Story  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
(1899).  This  is  a  gently  satiric  account  of  the  trials  of  a 
young  instructor  who  attempts  to  make  some  country 
schoolteachers  cultured  in  eight  weeks.  Tlie  use  of  a  young 
instructor  of  English  as  a  protagonist,  and  of  satire  at  the 
watering  of  the  old  humanistic  (if  not  classical)  curricu- 
lum has  characterized  such  novels  ever  since.  Whereas 
the  undergraduate  novels  always  express  a  preference  for 
an  education  which  teaches  modern  and  useful  subjects 
in  an  informal  way,  the  novels  about  professors  usually 
defend  higher  standards,  a  resuscitation  of  the  older 
disciplines,  and  are  often  explicit  enough  to  prefer  to 
educate  by  lecture  rather  than  discussion.  There  are  often 
shifts  in  fashion,  but  where  educational  theory  is  con- 
cerned, the  novels  by  and  about  professors  always  prefer 
the  older  methods.  In  Chimes  (1926)  Robert  Herrick 
castigates  the  specialized  pedantry  and  vocationalism  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  His 
hero  prefers  the  gentlemanly  elective  system  of  his  own 
Harvard.  Yet  in  The  Last  Puritan  (1935)  Santayana,  who 
knew  Harvard  best  in  the  eighteen-eighties,  dismisses  the 
elective  system  as  newfangled  and  frivolous,  [p.  430] 
Only  Robert  Gessner  in  Youth  Is  the  Time  (1945)  is  an 
exception  to  this  professorial  preference  for  the  old  way 
of  doing  things.  Yet  his  battle  is  against  the  "Medieval- 
ism" of  Hutchins,  which  is  indeed  conservative,  but  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it  was  an  innovation  compared  to  the 
Progressivism  which  Gessner  prefers. 

The  character  of  the  professor,  even  when  in  the  hands 
of  a  professor,  continues  to  be  unsavory.  The  hero  of  Ann 
Marbut's  The  Tarnished  Tower  (1957)  is  a  ruthless  op- 
portunist, and  that  of  Daniel  Tamkus'  The  Much  Hon- 
ored Man  (1959)  is  an  egotistic  old  fraud.  There  is  also 
the  familiar  theme  of  professorial  philandering  in  String- 
fellow  Barr's  Purely  Academic  (1958),  Douglas  Angus' 
The  Ivy  Trap  (1959),  and  Monroe  Engel's  The  Visions 
of  Nicholas  Solon  (1959).  When  there  is  a  deliberate  in- 
tent to  make  the  professor  respectable,  as  in  The  Stones 
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of  the  House  (1953)  and  To  Make  a  World  (1957)  by 
Theodore  Morrison,  or  Carlos  Baker's  A  Friend  in  Fower 
(1958),  the  result  is  often  dull.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  the  good  man  being  an  uninteresting  hero,  for  often 
the  Satanic  professors  are  even  less  interesting.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  tradition  is  too  full  of  academic 
charlatans,  backbiters,  fogies,  and  old  goats.  When  the 
fictional  professor  does  behave  like  a  man  of  ideas  he  is 
often  only  a  spokesman  or  a  scapegoat  in  a  fictionalized 
essay  on  higher  education.  In  Gessner's  Youth  Is  the  Time 
he  is  a  spokesman;  in  Ann  Marbut's  The  Tarnished  Tower 
he  is  a  scapegoat.  Willa  Gather's  Professor  St.  Peter  (a 
good  man)  and  Mary  McCarthy's  Henry  Mulcahy  (a 
bad  one)  are  notable  exceptions  because  they  hold  deep 
and  complex  convictions  which  appear  to  be  their  own 
and  from  which  they  act. 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  carp  at  the  lack  of  distinction  in 
the  novels  about  academic  life.  No  doubt  a  survey  of  any 
similar  niche  of  literature  would  find  as  little  of  real  merit. 
If  one  were  to  comment  on  recent  novels  about  big 
business  or  novels  about  the  movies  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  few  to  commend.  Such  a  dearth  is  not 
limited  to  any  age,  for  if  one  were  to  review  all  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  revenge  tragedies  one  would 
find  Hamlet  balanced  by  dozens  of  Hieronimoes.  Yet  the 
novel  of  academic  life  is  curiously  plagued  by  its  own 
conventions.  Those  novelists  who  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  student  something  other  than  a  callow  youth 
and  the  professor  other  than  a  wicked  or  a  bumbling 
bore  are  few  indeed.  In  the  world  of  public  affairs,  crisis 
is  supposed  to  produce  greatness,  but  in  the  world  of  letters 
fruitful  material  does  not  seem  to  produce  art.  Santayana 
wrote,  *'To  judge  from  my  experience  I  should  say  that 
Harvard  yields  no  good  materials  for  fiction."  ^  That 
the  academy  does  yield  good  materials  is  shown  by  Santa- 
yana's  own  novel,  The  Last  Furitan.  Flandrau,  Fitzgerald, 
Willa  Gather,  Wolfe,  Shirley  Jackson,  and  Mary  Mc- 
Carthy have  also  shown  that  academic  life  offers  far  from 
impossible  material.  These  novelists  are  not  distinguished 
from  their  brethren  by  mere  technical  facihty.  Certainly 
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the  worst  of  the  college  novels  are  often  bad  simply  be- 
cause they  are  badly  written.  But  This  Side  of  Paradise 
rises  above  its  immature  style,  and  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Wolfe  are  valuable  in  spite  of  many  excesses.  The  quality 
these  better  novels  share  is  a  firm  grasp  of  the  educational 
experience.  Just  as  literary  conventions  corrupt  the  lit- 
erary portrait  of  academic  types,  so  do  educational  dogmas 
corrupt  the  intellectual  content  of  many  academic  novels. 
The  better  novels  often  show  that  their  authors  under- 
stand the  dogmas  only  to  be  free  of  them. 
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